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THE NATIONAL DEMAND 

I MUST confess It the outset that I am not a little embarrassed in 
having to sutc before you the position of the Indian National 
Congress I should like to say that I have come to London to 
attend this sub-commiuee, as also the Round Table Conference, 
svhen the proper lime comes, absolutely in the spint of co-opera- 
tion and to strive to my utmost to find points of agreement I 
should like also to give tins assurance to His Majesty s Govern- 
ment, that at no stage is it, or will it be, my desire to embarrass 
authority, and I should like to give the same assurance to my 
colleigucs here, that houe\cr much we may dilTcr about our view 
points, I shall not obstruct them in any shape or form Therefore, 
my position here depends entirely upon your goodwill, as also 
the goodwill of His Majesty’s Government If at any time, I 
found tint I could not be of any useful service to the Conference, 2 
would not hesitate to withdraw myself from it I can also say to 
those who arc responsible for the management of this Committee 
and the Conference that they have only to give a sign and I 
would haiie no hesitation in withdrawing 

I am obliged to make these remarks because I know that 
there arc fundamental dilTcrcnccs of opinion between the Govern- 
ment and the Congress, and it is possible that there arc vital 
difTcrcnccs between my colleagues and myself There is also a 
limitation under which I shall be working I am but a poor 
humble agent acting on behalf of the Indian National Congress , 
and it might be as well to remind ourselves of what the Congress 
standsfor and what it is You will then extend your sympathy 
to me, because I know that the burden that rests upon my 
shoulders is really very great 

W'liAT The Cokcre's Is 

The Congress is, if I am not mistaken, the oldest political organi- 
zation we have in India It has had nearly 50 years of life, during 
which period it has, without any interruption, held its annual 
session It IS what It means — naUonal It represents no particular 
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commumt)’, no parUcular class, no particular interest It claims 
to represent all Indian interests and all classes It is a matter 
of the greatest pleasure to me to state that it was first conceived 
in an English bram. Allan Octavius Hume wc knew as the father 
of the Congress It was nursed by tiso great Parsecs, Sir Pherozc- 
shah Mehta and Oadabhai Naoroji, \^ho^^ all India delighted 
to recognize as its Grand Old Man From the very commence- 
ment the Coi^ress had Musalmans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, 
I might sa> all religions, sects, and communities represented 
upon It more or less fully The late Badruddin T^ebji identified 
himself \Mth the Congress We have had Musalmans and Panecs 
as presidents of the Congress- I can recall at least one Indian 
Christian president at the present moment, \V. C Bonnegi- 
Kahcharan Bannci^i, than whom I have not had the privilege 
of knowing a purer Indian, was also thoroughly identified with 
the Congress I miss, as I have no doubt all of >ou miss, the 
presence in our midst of Mr. K T. Paul. Although he never 
offiaally belonged to the Congress, he was a nationalist to the 
full and a s>'mpathizcr of the Congress. 

As sou know, the late Maulana Muhammed Ah, whose 
presence also we miss today, was a president of the Congress, 
and, at present, wc have four Musalmans as members of the 
Working Committee, which consists of 15 members. We have 
had v^omcn as our presidents. Dr Annie Besant was the lint, 
and Mn. Sarojim Naidu fo^Ol^ed- W'e have her as a member of 
the Working Committee also ; and so, if wc have no distinctions 
of class or creed, wc ha\e no disuuctions of sex either. 

The Congress has, from its very comraencement, taken up 
the cause of the so-callcd “untouchables”. There was a time 
when the Congress had at every annual sesnon as its adjunct 
the Soaal Conference, to which the late Ranade had dedicated 
his energies, among his many actiwtics. Headed b>' him, you 
ivill find m the programme of the Social Conference, jcform in 
connection with the untouchables taking a prominent place. 
But in 1920, the Congress took a large step and brought the 
quesUon of removal of untouchabiUty as a plank on the pohtjea] 
platform, made it an important item of the political programme 
Just as the Congress considered Hindu-Muslim unity, thereby 
meaning unit) amongst the p«>pJe foUoiving all the great 
religions, to be indispensable for the attainment of Swaraj, so also 
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did the Congress consider the removal of umouchability as an 
indispensable condition for the attainment of full freedom 

The portion the Congress took up in 1920 remains intact 
today and so, >ou will see that the Congress has attempted from 
Its very beginning to be what it has described itself to be, namely, 
‘national’ m every sense of the term 

If your Highnesses will permit me to say it, in the very 
early stages, the Congress took up your cause also Let me remind 
this Committee that it was the Grand Old Man of India 
who sponsored the cause of Kashmir and Mysore, and these 
two great Houses, I venture, m all humility, to submit, owe 
not a little to the cfTorts of Dadabhai Naoroji and the Congress 
Even now the Congress has endeavoured to serve the Pnnccs of 
India by refraining from any intericrcncc in their domestic 
and internal affairs 

I hope that this bncf introduction that I thought fit to give 
vvill serve to enable the sub^committee and those who sre in- 
terested in the claims of the Congress, to understand that it 
has endeavoured to deserve the claim that it has made It has 
failed, 1 know, often to hve up to the claim, but, I venture to 
lubimt, that if you were to examine the history of the Congress, 
you would find that u has more often succeeded, and progres- 
sively succeeded, than failed Above all, die Congress represents, 
in Its essence, the dumb, semi starved milhons scattered over the 
length and breadth of the land in its seven hundred thousand 
Villages, no matter whether the) come from what ts called British 
India, or what is called Indian India Every interest which, m 
the opinion of the Congress, is worthy of protection, has to sub- 
serve the interests of these dumb millions You do find now and 
again an apparent clash between several interests If there is a 
genuine and real clash, I have no hesitation in saying on be- 
half of the Congress that the Congress will sacrifice every interest 
for the sake of the interests of these dumb millions It is, there- 
fore, essentially a peasant oi^amzation, or it is becoming 
so progressively You, and even the Indian members of the sub- 
committee, will, perhaps, be astonished to find that today the 
Congress, through its oi^amzauon, the All India Spinners’ 
Association, is finding work for nearly 50,000“ women in nearly 

• The latest figures of the Spinners' Assocuition show 1,80 000 spinners 
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2,000 Villages, and these women, arc possibl> 50 per cent Musal- 
man %vomen Of the rest, thousands of them belong to the so* 
called untouchable classes We have thus, in this constructive 
manner, penetrated these villages and the effort is being made 
to cover e\ ery one of the 7,00,000 villages It is a superhuman 
task, but if human effort can do so, you wall presently find the 
Congress covering all of these villages and bnnging to them 
message of the spmmng wheel 

The Congress Demand 

This being the representati\c character of the Congress, you 
will not be astonished when I read to you the Congress man- 
date I hope that it may not jar upon you You may consider 
that the Congress is making a claim which is wholly untenable 
Such as It is, I am here to put forth that claim on behalf of 
the Congress in the gentlest manner possible, but abo in the 
firmest manner poisible I have come here to prosecute that 
claim ivzth all the faith and energy that I can command If 
you can convince me to the contrary and show that the claim 
IS inimical to the interests of these dumb milbons, I shall revise 
my opinion I am open to conviction, but even so, 1 should 
have to ask my pnnapals to consent to that rcMsion before I 
could usefully act as the agent of the Congress At this stage, I 
propose to read to you this mandate so that you can uderstand 
clearly the limitations imposed upon me 
This was a resolution passed at the Karachi session of the 
Indian National Congress 

“This Congress, having considCTed the pronsional settle- 
ment between the Working Comrmttcc and the Government 
of India, endorses it, and desires to make it dear that the 
Congress goal of Puma Swaraj, meaning complete indepen- 
dence, remains intact Inthc ewent of a wa) remaining othcr- 
ivise open to the Congress to be represented at any conference 
With the representatives of the British Coiemmen*, the 
Cbngress- defcgation ivi/f wori for this goaf, sad ta psrtictilar 
so as to give the nation control over the army, external affairs, 
finance, fiscal and economic policy, and to have a scruun) b) 
an impartial tribunal of the financial transactions of the 
British Government in India to examine and assess the obli- 
gations to be undertaken by India or England and the right 
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for citlier pirly to end the partnership at will p^o^^ded, 
however that the Congress delegation will be free to accept 
such adjustments as may be demonstrably necessary m the 
interests of India ** 

Then follows the appointment I ha^c in the light of this 
mandate endeavoured to study as carefully as I was capable of 
studying the pTo\nsional conclusions ariivcd at by the several 
lub-committccs appointed by the Round Table Conference I 
base also carefully studied the Pnmc Minister’s statement giving 
the considered policy of His Majesty’s Government I speak 
subject to correction, but so far as I have been able to undentand, 
this document falls short of vvhai is aimed at and claimed by the 
Congress True, I have the liberty lo accept such adjustments as 
may be demonstrably in the interests of India, but they have all 
to be consistent with the fundamentals stated in this mandate 
I ecmtnd mjTclf at this sta^ of the terms of what is to me 
a sacred Settlement, (he Settlement arrived at Delhi between 
the Government of India and the Congress In that Settlement, 
the Congress has accepted the pnncipic offederaiion — the pnnci- 
plc that there should be responsibility at the ccnirc~and has 
accepted also the principle that there should be safeguards in so 
far as they may be necessary in the interests of India 

EtiOAC Partnership 

There was one phrase used yesterdayj I forget by which 
delegate, but it struck me very forcibly He said, “We do not 
want a mertly political constituuon” 1 do not know that he 
gave that expression the same meaning that it immediately bore 
to me but I immediately said to myself this phrase has given 
me a good expression It is tnie the Congress will not be, and 
personally speaking, I myself would never be satisfied with a 
mere political constitution which to read would seem to give 
India all she can possibly desire politically, but in reality would 
give her nothing If we arc intent upon complete independence, 
11 IS not from any sense of arrogance , it is not because we want 
to parade before the universe that vve have now severed all con- 
nection with the Bntish people Nothing of the kind On the 
contrary, you find in this mandate itself that the Congress con- 
templates a partnership, the Congress contemplates a connection 
with the British people, but that connection should be such as 
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can exist b-ftiecn tvTO ab>ofute equals Tim'* «as l^hen I pndsd 
on b*ing, anfj bang called, a BnUili mbject. I h2\e 
ceased for man) 5 cars to a British «nbject Ivould 

far ra’her be called a rcb^l thaa a 'ubject , but I ha c no 
aspired, I «till aspire to be a anzen not in the Empire, but in 
2 ComIaom^e^!^h, m a partnci'hip if posnb’e , if God wills it, 
an ind-soluble partmship, but not a partnership superimposed 
upon one nauon b\ aaotber Hccc^ jou find here that the 
Consress claims that either part> «hould ha\ c the right to «e\ cr 
this connection, to dnsohe the paitnmhip It has got to be, 
necesaniv therefore, of mutual benefit. \Ia) I *a) — it ma^ 
ine’ei ant to the cons deration, but not irrclei ant to me, — that 
as I hate <aid elseishere, I can quite uoder'tand responnb’e 
Bntuh 'tatesm'n todai being uhoU) engrossed in domestic 
affairs, in tr)Tng to both ends meeL could not expect 
them to CO anvthing le?', and I felt, even as I w as *ailjag to- 
^saxds London, vhctherMc, m thesub<ommjttce at the presen* 
moment, ssould not b* a drag upon the British ministers, i^hcthcr 
Vkc nould cot be mterfopers. And jet, I said to ias*^If, it ts 
pcs«ib’e that sse might not be iDte'Jopcrs, ii is possible that 
the Bnush cuaisters tbemsdscs might consider the proceedings 
of the Round TaVe Conference to be of pnman importance 
nen in icnns of thar demesne affairs Yes, India can 
b'* held bN the si>ord. But sihal TiilJ conduce to the pros- 
p*7itj of Great Bntam, and the economic freedom of Great 
Britain an crslaied but a lebtHious India, or an India, an 
esteemed partn-r with Bntam to share her £orro'«, to taLf* part 
sdc b) « de vnth Bntam in her nusTortunes ■* 

My DatASs 

\£S, IF NEED EE, but 2l hCT OVJII will, lo fiabt nd** bl »jd" Vlth 

Bntam, not for ih^ esp^oitat-oa cf a ncglc race o- a * nsl*^ 
human bang on earth, but it met b* conceit aV> fo- the good 
of the iiho’e world If I wan freedom for mj cojntr , believe 
me, if I can pesafa^) h-Ip it, I do cot want that freedom to 
onlcr tha* I, btlonzing to a nation 1 a.ch fomis O''*- fifth th" 
human race, mai cip^O'l am oJier iac» upon earth, o'" an) 
single indindtiaL If I wan* that freedom for iii% coucir), 
I vXrJd not b- dsening o^ that freedom if I did not ch-^-h 
and treasure th'* equal right even other race, v cai o’"stroj:g. 
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to the same freedom And so 1 said to myself, ^vhilst I was near- 
ing the shores of jour beautiful island that, perchance it might 
be possible for me to convince the British ministers that India 
as a valuable partner, not held by force but by the silken cord 
of love, an India of that character might be conceivably of real 
assistance to you in balancing your budget, not for one year 
but for many years What cannot the two nations do— one a 
handful but brave, with a record for bravery perhaps unsurpassed, 
a nation that has at least claimed times without number to 
protect the weak — and another a very ancient nation, counted 
in millions, with a glorious and ancient past, representing at the 
present moment two great cultures, the Islam and Hindu cultures 
and if you will, also containing not a small but a very large 
Christian population, and ccrtainlv absorbing the whole of 
the splendid Zoroastnan stock, in numbers almost beneath con- 
tempt, but in philanthropy and enterprise almost unequalled, 
certainly unsurpassed We have got all these cultures concen- 
trated in India, and supposing that Cod {ires both Hindus and 
Musalmans represented here with a proper spini so that they 
close ranlts and come to an honourable understanding, take 
that nation and this nation together, I again ask myself and 
ask you whether with an India free, completely independent as 
Great Britain is, an honourable partnership between these two 
nations cannot be mutually benefiaal , even in terms of the 
domestic affairs of this great nation And so, in that dreamy 
hope I have approached the British Isles, and I shall sull cherish 
that dream 

And when I have said this perhaps I have said all, and you 
will be able to dot the I’s, and cross the T’s, not expecting me 
to fill in all the details, and tell you what I mean by control 
over the army, what I mean by control over external affairs, 
finance, fiscal and economic policy, or even the financial trans- 
actions which a fnend yesterday considered to be sacrosanct I 
do not take that view If there is astock-taking between incoming 
and outgoing partners, their transactions arc subject to audit 
and adjustment, and the Congress will not be guilty of any dis- 
honourable conduct or crime in saying that the nation should 
understand what it is taking over and what it should not take 
over This audit, this scrulmy, is asked for not merely in the 
interests of India; it is asked for in the interests of both. I am 
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po«aU\e that the Bntish people do not want to saddle upon India 
a <ingle burden A\hich it should not legiomatel) bear and I am 
here to declare on behalf of the Congress that the Congress tsiU 
nctcr thinh of repudiating a single claim or a burden that it 
should ju5ti\ discharge If c are to li\e as an honourable nation 
V orth> of commanding credit from the \shoIe tsorld, wc istU 
pa) el er) farthing of lessiimafc debt mlh our blood 
I do not think I should take \ou an\ further through the 
clauses of this mandate and anal)-se for ^ou the meaning of 
these clauses as Congressmen gise ibem If it is God’s will that 
I should continue to take part in these deliberations, as the 
deliberations proceed, I shall be able to erplain the implications 
o'" these clauses, and I \ oald base mj saj in connection wth 
the safeguards also But, I thiiJc, Lord Chancellor, Iba^e said 
quite enough mth some elaboration and nith jour generous 
indulgence. I had not intended reall) to take this much time 
but I felt that I could not possibK do justice to the cause I hate 
come to expound to )ou, the sub-comimttee, and to the Bntish 
J»aUon of s\hich we, the Indian delegation, arc at present, the 
guests, if I did not gne >ou, out of the whole of m> heart, 
m) chcn.*hed wish even at this time. I would lo\e to go away 
from the shores of the Bnush Isle with the coxmction that there 
was to be an honourable and cqnal partneiship bthseen Great 
Bntam and India. 

I cannot do anything more than say that it will be my 
fervent pra)er dunng all the dav-s that I b\c in )our midst that 
this consummation ma) be reached, I have taken close upon 
fom five cunuta to which I was not entitled I thank jou, I^rd 
Chancellor, for the courtes) that jou have extended to me. 



II 

THC LCGIStATURES 
A Complaint 

Lokd Cj!\s(fllor, It It not xvitliout very great hrsu iiion 
Ihtt I take p irl in this dcbitc and before 1 proceed lo deal with 
the several points that are noted doivn here for discussion I should 
like, witii ^our permission, to unburden m>stif of an opprcssivt. 
feeling that lias been growing on me <vrr since Monday I have 
watched wuli the greatest attention ih< discussions tlntha\< 
taJfCn place in this Commtute 1 hive endeavoured to siudy, 
as I have not done before, the list of the delegates, and the first 
feeling of opprasion that has been coming upon me is that we 
arc not the chosen ones of the nation which we slioutd be repre- 
senting, but we arc tlic chosen ones of the Govirnmenl I see, 
as I study the list, and as I know the dt/Tcrent parties and groups 
in India from experience, some very noticeable gaps .also , aiui 
80 I am oppressed with a seme of unreality in connection viith 
our composition 

My Second reason for feeling a sense of unreality is that these 
proceedings seem to me to be interminable and to be lead- 
ing us practically nowhere If we go on at this rale I do not 
know that we shall proceed beyond having discussed threadbare 
the various points raised before this sub-commuicc 

I would, therefore, first of ah, Lord Chancellor, tender my 
deepest sympathies lo >ou for tlic very great patience, and may 
I add the unfailing courtesy, with which >ou arc handling m, 
and I really congratulate you upon the great pains that you arc 
taking over the proceedings of this sub-committcc I hope limv- 
ever, that at (he end of your task and of our task it will be 
possible for me to tender my congratulations on having enabled 
us, or even compelled us, to show some tangible result 
May I here lodge a gentle, humble complaint against His 
Majest)’s advisers ? Having brought us together from over the 
seas, and knowing, as I take ft they do know, that we arc all 
of us, without exception, busy people, as they themselves are, 
arxd tha! ue hai c }cf! mtr respcciivc cS duJ.'CSy bawn^r 
brought US together, » it not possible for them to give iis a 
lead ? Can I not, through you, appeal to them to let us know 
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Jheir Dund ’ I should be d‘*Ii^ted, and I f‘“el that would ly* 
the proper piocedure too, tf I nia> tenture to «a> so in >our 
presence if ihe\ would bnng forward concrete proposals fo** 
tahiag OUT opinion. If «omc such thing \ as done, I ha%e no 
doubt that we should be able to come to «om'* conclusions, good 
or bad, satisfactorv or uasati'facton , but, if «e *iraplv resolve 
ouT'ehes into a debaung soaetv, each member of v hich gives 
an eloquent discoune upon the points sevcrall) raised, I do not 
thinh that we shall b“ servnng or advancing the pumose for 
which v^c have b»en brought together 

It <eems to me that it might be profitable, if it is open for >ou, 
to appoint a sub-committec to give vou some points for conclu- 
sion <o that Our proceedings mav terminated in fair tim** I 
have «iraph ventured to throw out these suggestions for >our 
coasiderauon and for the consideration of th** members Perhaps 
vou will tindl) bnng them to the notice of His Majesty's advisers 
for their oonsiderauon. 

I do want them to guide m and to give us a lead, and to 
place their ow n cards on the table I want them to saj what 
thev vsould do supponng that Vve appointed tb'*m as the arbiters 
ofourdestinv If thev would b» good enough to seek our advice 
and opinion, thenweshould give them our advice and opinion. 
That would b*, in m% opimou, rcallv a b-itcr thing than this 
«iate of hopeless uocataintv and endless delav 

Having said that, I shall icntuie to ofier a fevr remarks upon 
‘head 2’ There I «harr the difficultv that faced Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. If I understood him ngbtlv, he 'aid that he was em 
barrassed in that he was called upon to d-al with s^eral sub* 
hea<h v-ihen he did rot Lrow what fh** franchii'- zetuzUy would 
b“ There is this diEcult) that I *harc with him, but there is an 
addiuonal difficultv i.'iat «ta'es in the face. I placed b-fote 
the Committee ih" maralate of the Congress, ard I ha ctodjcuss 
even one of the sub-Vieads in terms of that mandat* Thercfjrc, 
on »oni* of these mf>-hcads I woJd hav- to oTer SL'’Zc^tiO’'s or 
CSV opinion in terms of that manda e, and if the Conmittcedo*^ 
not know v^hat it is ‘ailing for, naturallv, th* opinion that I 
ma; offer wo-ld b* realK of no salt.* to ih* Comruttcc Tri* 
opinion would b* o‘'\alu" oaK in t^rms of that mandate My 
m-aning will b* clear wh*n I com* to ezamin- those jul>-h*adi 
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Ti*r States 

With reference losub-Jicid i) '\hilst my sympathies, broadly 
spnking, arc uiih Dr Ambedtkar, m) reason is wholly with Mr 
Givin Jones and Sir Sultan Ahmed If we were a homogeneous 
sub-commtilcc wliosc mtmbcn were eniulcd to \otc and come 
to a conclusion, I should then sail a \cr> long distance with 
Dr Ambedkar, but such is not our position ^\ c arc an ill issort 
cd group, each member of which is pcrfccl}} independent, 
and ts entitled to giv c his or her views In (hat state we have no 
nghl> in my humble opinion, to siy to the States what they 
shall do and what they shall not do Those States have very 
generously come to our assistance and said that they would 
federate with us and perhaps pari sviih some of their nghu 
which they might othcrv«tc have held exclusively In that con- 
dition, I could not but endone the opinion given by Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, which was perhaps emphasitcd by Mr Gavin Jones, 
that the utmost that vnc can do is to plead with the States, and 
show them our own dtfiiculncs , but at the same time I feel 
thit we hive to recognize their speen! dilTiculties also 
Therefore, I can only venture a suggestion or two to the great 
Princes for thetr sympathetic consideration, and I would urge 
this, being a man of tlie people, from the people, and endeavouring 
to represent the lowest chsscs of society— I would urge upon 
them the advisability of finding a place for themselves also in any 
scheme that they may evolve and present for the acceptance of 
this sub-committcc I feel, and 1 know, tint they have the in- 
terests of their subjects at heart I know that they claim, jealously 
to guard their interests, but they will, if all goes well, more and 
more come in contact with popular India, if I may so call British 
India, and they will want to make common cause with (he m- 
habitants of that India, as the people of that India would want 
to make common cause with the India of the Princes After 
all, llicre is no vital, real division between these two Indias If 
one can divide a living body into two parts you may divide 
India into two parts It has lived as one country from time imme- 
morxal, a.n.d no aruficxal boundary can possibly divide it The 
Princes, be it said to their credit, when they declared themselves 
frankly and courageously in favour of Federation, claimed also 
to be of the same blood vnth us, our own kith and Km How 
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could the) do other\s'isc> There is no difference between them 
and us except that we arc common people and the) arc, God 
has made them, noblem-n, pnnees I tvish them well, I wish them 
all prosperity, and I also praj that their prospenty, and their 
w elfarc rna) be utilized for the adi ancement of their own dear 
people, their oivn subjects 

Be) ond this 1 will not go, I cannot go, I can only mahe an 
appeal to them It is open to them, as tve know, cither to come 
into the Federation or not to come into it It is up to us to 
make it east for then to come into the Federatioru It is up to 
them to make it east for us to welcome them ivith open arms 

iVithout that spint of gitc and tale I know that wc shall not 
be able to come to an) defimte scheme of Federation, or, ifwc 
do, we shall ulumatel) quarrel and break up Therefore, I 
\sould rather that we did not embark upon ant federal scheme 
than that t e should do so without our full hearts m the thing 
Voter’s QpAunc\Tio\ 

Then, tvaa reference to the second head, on the question 
whether there should beanydisqualihcauon or not, although 1 
claim to be a full Hedged democrat, 1 have no hesitation in sa)* 
mg that it 15 entirelv consistent with the rights of the sotcr to 
bate some d.squalificauons attaching to candidature as also 
some disqualificauons which would unseat a member ^Vhat they 
should be I do not wish to go into at the present moment , I 
simpl) say that I would endone whole bcartedly the idea and 
the pnnaplc of d-«quali6caUon- 
Thc words ‘moral turpitude’ do not fnghten me On the 
contrary, I think the) arc good words Of course any words that 
we maj choose wnlh the greatest dchberation smII still cause diffi- 
cult), but what arcjudgesforifthc) are not there to surmount 
tho'c difficulucs ’ In case of difficulu , judges will come to our 
assistance and >vill sav what comes under the term ‘moral turpi- 
tude’ and what does not , and if, perchance, a penon hke m>sclf, 
oflenngciMi' resistance, %»as considercrf guifty of ■'moral turpi- 
tude’ I will take that- I do rrot mind being disqualified Some 
other people might base lo suffer hardship also, but on that 
account I am not disposed to sav that there «hall be no dis- 
qualifications whatsoeser, and that, if there were any, it would 
be an encroachment upon the ngfat of the toter If wc arc to 
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have some test or some age limit, I think, we should have some 
character limit as ncll 

Indirect Elections 

T«ev the TifiRD point IS as to indirect and direct election I 
\«sh Lord PecI were here to And me in substantial agreement with 
him SO far as the principle of indirect election is concerned I am 
talkjng simply as layman, but the words ‘indirect election’ do not 
fnghten me I do not know, if they have any technical mean- 
ing , if they ha\c , I am whoUv unaware of it I shall say what 
I mpelf mean If that is also called indirect election’, I would 
certainly go round and plead for it, and probably get a large 
body of public opimon in favour of that method of election I 
am wedded to adult suffrage Somehow or other. Congressmen 
swear byit Adult suffrage is necessary for more reasons than one, 
and one of the decisive reasons to me is that it enables me to 
satisfy all the reasonable aspirations, not only of the Musalmans, 
but also of the so-called untouchables, of Chnsuans, of labourers 
and all kinds of classes 

1 cannot possibly bear the idea that a man who has got wealth 
should hive the vote bur that 4 man who has get character but 
no wealth or htcrac> should have no vote, or that a man who 
works honestly by the sweat of his brow day in and day out 
should not have the vote, for the enme of being a poor man 
It is an unbearable thing, and having lived and mixed with the 
poorest of the villagers, and having pnded myself on being consi- 
dered an untouchable, I know that some of the fincstspccimens of 
humanity arc to be found amongst these poor people, amongst 
the very untouchables themselves I ivould far rather forego the 
right of voting myself, than that this untouchable brother should 
not have the vote 

Literacv 

I AM NOT enamoured of the docinnc of literacy, that a voter 
must at least have a knowledge of the three R’s. I want for my 
prople a knowledge of the three R’s but I know also that if I 
have to wait until they have got a knowledge of the three R's 
before they can be qualified for voting, I shall have to waitun 
tiJ the Greek Kalends, and 3 am not prepared to svait all that 
time I know millions of these men are quite capable of voting, 
but if we arc going to give them the vote, it will become very 
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<ii£cu3t, if aot airoluteh unposnble, to bang them all on the 
Noters list and ha^c manageable consuiuencia 

I do share Lord Peel's fear that if vse ba\c unvncldj consti- 
tu'*aaes it is not jKmble for the candidate to come m p'"*onaI 
touch with all this rnUunidc of people or to icep touch wth 
them from um« to ota** and to taie their opimon and «o on. 
Although I ha\e nescr aspired to Icgulamc fconoum I base 
had something to do \nth thts-* electorates and I tnm’> lio*^ 
difficult It has been. I also kuw the cipenc"cc5 of 1110*6 who 
ha c been cnnb'Ts cf these lejns’aine bodies. 

\\ e, in the Congress, therefore, hav e cv oh ed a ‘chemc, and 
though the Gtnemaeot of the dav base accused us of insolently 
uo a parallel Go* ennnent, I would bk'* to subscribe to 
that chaigc in ni’i own fashion. Though we hate not *ct up 
aa% parallel Go%emment, we cettainls aspire *omc da> or other 
to dx«place the exisnag G<nemsi»at and in due conne, in the 
cour.- of cto’uooa to taie charge also of that Gmemment. 

HaMcg been for the last founecQ )cars a draTtsmas cf the 
Indian Sauoaal Congress, ard basing been for rtaiiv twerty 
years draftsman for a ♦laHar bod) in South Africa, sou will 
ailov m** to <hare cxpencocc with sou. In the Conarress 
consututioa we hriie practicallv adult 'uffiraec. Vte mpese a 
nominal f-e of 4 annas a sear I ikoold not mind inpo^irg 
that fee e%en here. I again 'bare Lord Peel’s fear thaiinour 
poor coantT) we run the n*k ofbaMcg to 'pend a lot cf i^'Oncy 
m'Tcb upon managing our elections I would aioid that, and 
thercfoie I w-Ould ricn coll-ct this I am op-n to corssc- 

tion that esen 4 annas would b" 3 grave bj-'d^n, in wh ch case 
1 would waive it , bat in anv case in th** Congress organization 
v^c have than 

\Sc have also another dstingoJacg feature. So fa' as I kn<7W 
the worling of voting ^Mems, the rtgis^non officer basto put 
on the \ oters’ Ust all those whq. h*“ cons der^. are enuilcd to the 
voj^ and hence, wh'Ther a man wt ha lovo.eo'' not, wh‘*thcr 
he warns h*s nam* to com* oa the Ust or rot, he Brds his nam^ 
there. Oa on^ fin^ morning I found m) name oa th^ voters’ 
Ltt in Durban in NataL I had no ia.eauoa cf arcctmg il e legiv 
lative ponuon there and I n'ver cared to place mv name on 
the role of vovcn, but wnen som* candidate v anted my vot* 
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for himself he drew m> 'ittention to llic fict that I wis on the 
^ote^s’llSt, and since then I hnc knonn thnt dnt is how 
voters’ lists arc prepared 

AVc ha\c this alternative, that he who wants to vote can 
have the vote It is therefore, open to those who want to vote, 
to do so, and subject to the condition regarding age and any 
other condition which maj be applicable to all, it will be open 
to manj millions to have their names without distinction of sex 
on the voters’ list I think a scheme of that character would 
keep the voters’ list in a maiwgcable compass 
ElECTORAI. ORaAMZATtOS 

Entin so we would have millions, and something u needed to 
link the vallagc wath the Central Legislature \S’c have some- 
thing analogous to the Central Legislature in the Indian Congress 
Committee W’c have also provincial bodies analogous to the 
provancial legislatures, and we have also our own tin pot legi- 
slation and wc have also our administration \Vc have got our 
own Executive It is perfectly true vve have no bayonets to back 
It, but vve hav e something infinitely superior to back our decisions 
and to get our people to conform to these decisions, and have 
hitherto not found imurmountablc difiicuhies 1 do not say 
that we have been able alwaja to exact obedience fully in all 
circumstances, but we have been able to scrape through all these 
47 > cars and year after > car this Congress has grown from height 
to height 

Let me tell you that our provincial counals have got full 
audionty to frame bye laws in order to govern their elections 
Tlie corner stone, namely, the qualihcauons for voters, they 
cannot change at all, but all other things they can in their own 
vva> 

Therefore I will take only one province where this thing is 
done The villages elect their ovvn hulc committees These com- 
mittees elect the taluka committees (taluka is a sub-distnct) and 
these taluka committees again elect the district council and the 
district counak elect provanaal councils The provincial councils 
send thar members to the Centraf Legisfaturc, if f may so 
dub this All India Congress Committee That is how vve have 
been able to do it Wlicther in this scheme we may do this or 
may do something else, I do not tnind, but I have certainly 
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Msualized that we hate 700000 vihages I believe that the 
700000 includes the tillages in Pnnccs’ India also Then we 
hate 5O0 000 or a little more in popular India Wc would hate 
these 500 000 units each to elect its ot\ n representative, and 
these representatives tviU be the electorate that tvould elect, if 
^ou vstII representatit es to the Central or the Federal Legis- 
lature I hate simplj giten ^ou an outline of the scheme It can 
be filled m if it commends itself to your attention. If we are 
going to hate adult suffrage I am afraid we shall hate to fall 
back upon a scheme somavbat after the style that I hate *ug 
gested to you ^Micreter it has been working I can only give you 
my evidence that it has worked with excellent results, and there 
has been no difficulty id estab .shicg contact through these 
respective representatives with the humblest villager Themaclu 
nerj has iiorkcd smootbh, and, where people have worked 
It honestiv,it has worked expcditiouslv, and certainly without 
any expense worth naming Under this »cheme I cannot conceive 
the possibility of a candidate having to spend Rs 60,000 over 
an election or even one lakb I know of some cases in which 
the expenses have run to one lakb of rupees in my opinion 
an atroaous figure for the poorest country in the world 

BlCAilERAL IxciSLATUTtE 

^^RItST I A 3 i on this I Would hie to give you my opinion, for 
what It mav be worth in connection with bicameral legislatures 
I am certainly not enamoured of nor do I swear by tv\o legis- 
latures I have no fear of 3 popidar legislature runmng aw'ay 
with Itself and hasulv passing some !av\-s of which afterwards it 
will have to repent, I would not like to give a bad name to 
It and then hang the popular legislature. I think that a popular 
legislature can take care of itself, and since we are dealing with 
the poorest country in the world, the less expenses we have to 
bear the better it is for us I do not for one moment endorse 
the idea that unless we have an Upper Chamber to exercise some 
control oscr the popular Chamocr the popular Chamber will 
rmn the country 1 have no sndi fear, but I can visualize a 
state of affairs when there can be a battle royal bctv^ccn the 
popular Chamber and the Upper Chamber Anynvay, v\hil 5 t I 
would not take up a decisive attitude in connection mth it, per- 
sonallv I am himly of opinion that we can do VMlh one 
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Chamber onjy ard thal to great advantage We ivi31 ccr- 
iainl) save a great deal of expense if we can bring ourselves 
to believe that we shall do with one Clumber I find myself in 
agreement wl oleheartedJy with Lord Peel that we need not 
vvorry ourselves about precedents Ue shall set a new precedent 
ourselves After all we arc a continent There is no such thing 
as absolute similarity between any two living human inslilulions 
We have our own peculiar circumstances, and we hive our 
idiosyncrasies I do fircl that we sitafi have in many ways to 
strike out a new path for oumKts irrespective of precedents 
Tlicrcfore, I feel tint we would not go wrong if we tried the 
method having one Chamber only Make it as perfect as human 
ingenuity can, by all means, but be satisfied witli only one 
Chamber Holding these views, I do not need to say anything 
about tub heads (in) and (n) 

SrCClAL lATfRESTS 

I COME to sub-head (v), representation by special constituencies 
of special interests The Congrc«$ has reconciled itself to special 
treatment of the llindu-Muslim Sikh tangle There arc sound 
historical reasons for it, but the Congress will not extend that 
doctnne in any sliapc or form I listened to the list of special 
interests So far as the untouchables arc concerned, I have not 
yet quite grasped what Dr Ambedkar has to say, but, of course, 
the Congress will share the onus wnth Dr Ambedkar of represent- 
ing the interests of the untouchables The interests of the un- 
touchables arc as dear to the Congress as the interests of any 
other body or of any other individual throughout the length 
.and breadth of India Therefore, I would most strongly resist 
ahy furtlicr special representation Under adult suffrage, labour 
units certainly do not require any special representation , land- 
lords most decidedly not, and I will give you my reason There 
IS no desire on the part of the Congress, and there is no desire 
on the part of our dumb paupers, to dispossess the landlords of tlicir 
possessions but they would have the landlords act as trustees for 
their tenants I think that it would be a matter of pride for the 
landlords to feel that their ryots, the millions living in villages, 
would prefer them as Ihcir candidates and as their representa- 
tives than others coming from otlicr parts or some one from 
among themselves 
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^\'bal will happen is that the landlords will have to make 
common cause ivjth the rytitSy and what can be nobler, what 
can be better ’ But, if the landlords insisted on special treat- 
ment and special representation m either Chamber, if there arc 
two Chambers or m the one popular Chamber, I am afraid that 
It would be really throwing the apple of discord into our midst, 
and I am hoping that no such claim will be put forward on 
behalf of the landlords or any such interest 

Then I come to my fnends the Europeans, whom naturally 
Mr Gavin Jones claims to represent 1 would suggest to him 
humbly that hitherto they have been the pnvileged class, they 
have received the protection that this foreign Gov emment could 
give, and they have received it liberally If they would now 
make common cause with the masses of India, they need not 
be afraid, as Mr Gavm Jones said he was afraid, and he read 
from some document I have not read it It may be that <omc 
Indians also may say, ‘Oh yes, if Europeans, Englishmen, want 
to be elected by us V'C are not going to elect them,' but I under- 
take to take Mr Gavin Jones throughout the length and breadth 
of India and show to him that he will be preferred to an 
Indian, if he will make common cause with us Tale Charlie 
Andrews 1 assure you that he will be elected a delegate in any 
constituency m India without the slightest difficulty Ask him 
whether he has not been received throughout the length and 
breadth of India with open arms I could multiply the instance. 
I appeal to the Europeans to try odcc to live on the good will 
of the people and not seek to have their interests specially safe- 
guarded or protected, which would be the wrong way to go 
about the business If they would live in India, I would want 
them to hvc, I would beseech them to live, as one of us In any 
case, I do feel that in any scheme to which the Congress 
can be party, there is no room for the protection of spcaal in- 
terests The special interests are automatically protected when 
you have got adult suSmge 

So far as the Christians are concerned, if I may ate the t«ti- 
mony of one who is no longer with us, I know that he sard, “11 e 
want no special protection”, and I have Icttcis from Chnsuan 
orgamzatiom saying that they wanted no spcaal protcaion, and 
that the spcaal protection Uiat they would get would be by 
right of humble servnee 
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Oath or Aixeciance 

No\s I COME to a \erj dclicntf point— that i% tljc OatJj of 
Allegiance I am not able to give any opinion just now, bcciuse 
I ivant to know uhot it « to be If it i* to be complete freedom, 
if It IS to be complete independence for India, the Oath of Alle- 
giance naturally, nmII be of one character If it is to be a sub 
jeci India, then I Iia\c no place there Therefore, it is not possible 
for me todaj to give any opinion upon the question of the 
Oath of Allegiance 

Noshnatioss 

Then the uvst question what provision, if any shall be made 
in each Chamber for nominated members ? Well, in the scheme 
tliat the Congressmen have adumbrated there is no room for 
ncimmatcd members I can understand experts coming, or men 
whose advice might be sought They would give thcit advice 
and they would retire I cannot sec the slightest justification for 
clothing them with votes Votes are given only by popular 
representatives if tve want to have a democratic institution un- 
diluted Tlicrcforc, I cannot possibly endorse a scheme where 
there are nominated members, but that brings me back, to sub- 
head (v) Supposing I had that in mmd— ‘because we have that 
in the Congress also — that we want women to be elected, we 
w'ant Europeans to bo elected, we certainly want untouchables 
to be elected, we want Chnsttans to be elcried, and I know 
well cnougli that tlicse arc very large mmontirs, but stiU, these 
are mmonties, and supposing that constituencies so misbehave 
themselves as not to elect women or Europeans or untouchables 
or, say, landlords, and they do not do so for any reasonable 
justification, I would have, then, a clause in the constitution 
which would enable this elected Jegwlaturc to elect or nominate 
them ButthcnitwouldbcamethodofclecUngthosc whoshould 
have been but have not been elected Perhaps, I have not been 
able to express my meaning clearly, so I will give you an illus- 
tration \Vc have in one Provincial Congress Council exactly a 
rule of this character We have asked the constituencies to elect 
so miJsy W£vx>£-J3, JO mMjy JMiasalraans, so many untouchables 
to the council, but if they fad to do so it is done by the elected 
body, not from among tiiemsclvcs, but from women who might 
have been candidates or untouchables who might have been 
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candidates or Musalmans who might ha\e been candidates, 
and thus thc% wU complete the quota That is what 
ise do I isould not mmd, on the contrary, I would uelcom** 
some such sa\ing clause in order that constituencies ma> not 
misbeha\e, but in the first jiutance, I would trust the consti 
tuencies to elect all classes of people and not become clannish 
or be caste ndden The Congress mentality , I may assure ) ou, 

15 whoU) and absoluteK against caste and against the doctnnc 
of supenont> and infenonU Congress is cultiv ating a spint of 
absolute equabt) 

I am Sony for basing taten so much of your time but I am 
thankful to the Chairman for havii^ given me this indulgence * 

*A discussion rollowed this speech 

Sir Akbar Hydan May I ast one question’ With regard to the 500 ocx) 
%^i|es or electorates, would they elect first to the Provincial Couadl and 
theo the Prosucial Council elect to the Federal Legislatures, or would you have 
separate electorates for the Provincial Councils aod ihe Federal Legislature’ 
Gandhiji May I suggest, Sir. m the first instance, in answer to Sir Aibar 
Hydan, ihat if we accept the general outline of the scheme that I hate 
adumbrated, all these things can really be settled without tbesbghtesldifiinilty, 
but th* special question that Su Aibar has asked I will answer by saying that 
in the scheme that I was trying to propouni, the vDlages will be electing the 
elenors or the vours that the village will elect one man, and lay, “Vou 
wSleawcuethevotefor us” Hcwdl become their agentfortbe election cither 
to the Provincial Legulacure or to the Central Legislature 

Sir Akbar H>dan Then that man would have a dual capanty, to tote 
in the elections for ih- Pros inctal Crancil as well as to the Oatral L/*gislaturc’ 

Candhyi He can have that, but today I was talking simply of the election 
to the CeiUral Legislature. 

Sir /kkbar Hydari Would yon rule out any idea of the Provinaal Legis- 
lature so elected clecling to the Federal Legislature’ 

Gandhiji I do not rule it ojl but that does not command itself to roe 
If that IS th- sp*ciai m-anmg ef “indiiecl elonma”, I rule, it out. I use the 
term ladtre t clc tioa vagix I) If it has any such ti^hnical meaning, I do 
cot know 


Ill 

TWO TEST^ 

Ever sisce I came to London, I have cxpericjisxfjjioi^rrfig but 
fncndlincsy and genuine affeecton I hate been daily making 
new fnends But >qu,* sir, have reminded me that >ou have 
been fnends in need, and fnends in need arc fnends indeed 
When It appeared tJiat India, rather Congressmen, might be 
abandoned by nearly ctervbodv on earth, you stood by the 
Congress firmly and accepted the Congress position as your 
own You have today renetved your faith in the Congress pro- 
gramme and thereby you hate lightened my labours 

It would be like carrying coals to Newcastle to deliver to 
you the message for which I have been sent here as the 
Congress representative You know all about the ments of the 
Congress case and I am convinced Uiat the Congress ease is 
quite safe in your hands and you have by your action today 
set the seal upon the fnendthip, through the Congress, of the 
dumb and semi-staraed millions of India's Milages 

It 13 imagined that you have had a lunch My sympathies are 
wholly with you I am accustomed to English lunches, not 
through the taste but through the eyes, and when I saw this 
table, I realized what a sacnficc it was for you to take what 
is an apology for a luncheon I hope that the spint of sacnficc 
wiU forbear until tea-time comes and you provide yourselves 
then with any little delicacies that English hotels and restau- 
rants provide for you But behind this apparent joke, there is 
also a senousness I know that you have sacnficed something 
Some of you have sacnficed much for advocating the cause of 
India’s independence — understanding the word “ independence” 
jn Its full English sense Botitmay be that you will be called upon, 
if you continue your advocacy of India’s cause, to make much 
larger sacrifices I entertained no illusions in my mind when I 
undertook to come here You heard me say on the first day of my 
entry into London, that one of the most potent causes of my having 
came (0 London wair tV ArAfi’ a of Aiwrour Cksf ! had gvjvf.v 

*Mr A Fenner Brocfcway 
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to an honourable Englishman In pursuance of that siord, wth* 
out thinbng ;shat the result is likely to be, I am endeavounng 
to the utmost of abilit\ , to show to every Englishman and 
Enghshvoraan I meet that t^hat the Congress stands for is what 
IS deserv ed b> India, and furthermore, I am endeavounng to shew 
that the Congress is in earnest and I am here to vindicate the 
honour of the Congress, the honour of India by asking for ev cry- 
thing that is included m the Congress Mandate I hav e no liberty 
to dimmish anything from the Congress claim, sav c to the extent 
that is permissible in that Mandate I feel that the task is difficult, 
almost superhuman. There is so much ignorance of the conditions 
that prevail m India There is so much ignorance of true history 

A young Quaker fnend reminded me when I uas about to 
come to England, that it was no use coming here so long as from 
childhood you were brought up, noton truthful history, but upon 
fabe history I see what the Quaker fnend said excinpliBed as I 
come into contact tsith Engbshmen and Ecglishwomeru It is 
tcmbly difficult, almost impossible, for them to realize that 
Indians believe that the sum total of the acunties ofBntish 
administration m India has been harmful rather than benefiaal 
to the natioiL India might have received manv benefits from 
the Bntish connection But it is of vital importance to sum up 
the good and evil and find out how India has fared. 

I have two infaUiblc tests Is it or is it not a fact that India 
today 15 the poorest country in the world having nulhons of 
people remaining idle for six months of the year^ 

Is It oris it not a fact that India has been rendered emascu- 
lated not merely through compulson disarmament but also 
through bang dciued so many opportunities that members 
of a free nation are always entitled to^ 

If you find upon investigation that in these two cases England 
has failed, I do not say hopelessly, but to a very large extent, 
13 It not time that England revnsed her poUcy’ 

As a friend said, as Ibe late Lokamany a TiJai said repeatedly 
from tho^ands of platforms “Freedom and indepcndcrcc 
are India s birthnghL” It is not necessary for me to prove 
that Bntish rule has been in the end Bntish misrule Itiscnougb 

for me to state that, misrule or good rule, India is entitled to 
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her independence immcdialely there is i demand mide for it 
on behalf of her voiceless millions 
It IS no answer to be told that there arc some in India who 
are afraid of the words “freedom” and “independence” There 
arc some of us, I admit, who arc afraid of talking about the 
freedom of India, if the Rntish protection — so-called — is ivilh- 
drawn from India But I assure you that the starvang millions 
and those who ha\c become politically conscious entertain no 
aucli fear and ihc\ arc ready to pay the price for the sake of 
freedom There arc however, well-marked limitations so long as 
the Congress retains her present workers and her faith in her 
present polic) We do not want the freedom of India, to be 
bought at the sacrifice of the lives of others, to be achieved 
b> spilling the blood of the rulers But, if any sacnficc can be 
made by the nation, by ourselves, to win that freedom, then, 
>ou will find that we will not hesitate to give a Ganges full of 
blood to flow m India in order to obtain the freedom that has 
been so long deh>ed I know, as you, sir, reminded me, that 
I was not a stranger in your midst, but tliat I was a comrade 
I know that I have this absolute assurance that so far as jou 
are concerned and those whom >ou represent are concerned, 
)ou would always stand by us and prove once more to India 
that you are friends m need and therefore, fnends indeed 
I thank )OU once more for the great reception you hiv e given 
to me. I know that 11 is not an honour done to me You have 
done that honour to the ptinaplcs which, I hope, arc as dear 
to me as to you — ifpossiblc dearer — and I hope with your pray- 
ers and your assistance I shall never deny the pnnciplcs that 
I to-day proclaim 
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or be allowed to block tbc progress of Consiituiion-building 
Attention must be diverted from it and concentrated on the 
main part of tlic stmeture 

I Jnrdh need to point out to the Committee that my failure 
does not mean ibe end of all hope ofamvonp at an agreed solu- 
tion My failure docs not c\cn mean m> utter defeat , there 
IS no such wordin m) dictionary My confession merely means 
failure of the special effort for \vhtch I presumed to ask for a 
weeks indulgence, which ^ou so generously gave 

I propose to use the failure as a stepping stone to success, 
and I invite >ou all to do likewise , but should all effort at 
agreement fail even s^hen the Round Table Conference reaches 
the end of Its labours, 1 would suggest the adclitron of a clause 
to the expected Constitution appointing a judicial tribunal that 
would examine all claims and give its final decision on all the 
points that may be left unsettled 

Nor need tins Committee think that the time given for enabling 
informal convcnations to be earned on has been altogether 
wasted You will be glad to learn that many fnends, not mem- 
bers of the delegation, have been giving their attention to the 
question Among these I would mention Sir Geoffrey Corbett 
He has produced a scheme of redistribution of the Punjab which, 
though It has not found acceptance, is, in my opinion, well worth 
studying I am asking Sir Geoffrey if he will kindly elaborate 
and circulate it among the memben Our Sikh colleagues have 
also produced another, which « at least worthy of study Sir 
Hubert Carr produced last night an ingenious and novel pro- 
posal to set up for the Punjab two legislatures, the lower to 
salisf) the Musalman claim and the upper nearly satisfying the 
Sikh claim Though I am no believer in a bicameral legislature, 

I am much attracted by Sir Hubert’s proposal, and 1 would 
invite him to pursue it further with the same zeal with whicli, 

I gratefully admit, he followed and contributed to the informal 
deliberations 

Lastly, inasmuch as the only reason for my appearance at 
fhese as ihaS J Jfjpiacnt the Indian National 

Congress, I must dearly set fortli its position In spite of appear- 
ances to the contrary, especially at the Round Table Conference, 
the Congress claims to represent the whole nation, and most 
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dccidedl> the dumb imllious, among tvhom are included the 
untouchables, as also in a waj the more unfortunate and neglected 
classes known as Backward Races 
Here is the Congress posiuon in a nutshell I am reading the 
resolution of the ingress and of the \N orking Committee 

“ The Congress has, since its inception, *et up pure 
naUonalism as its ideal It has endeavoured to break down 
communal bamers The following Lahore re«olution was the 
culminating point in its adiance towards nationalism 
‘ ‘In new of the lapse of the Jichru Report, it is 
unnecessan to declare the policy of the Congress regarding 
communal questions, the Congress believing that in an inde- 
pendent India, communal questions can only be solved on 
stnctly national lines But as the Sikhs m particular, and the 
Mushitis and the other imnonties in general, had expressed 
dissatisfaction over the solution of communal questions pro- 
posed in the >chru Report, this Congress assures the Sikhs, 
the Muslims and other mmonties that no solution thereof in 
any future constitution will be acceptable to the Congress that 
does not give full satisfaaion to the parties corcemed * 
“Hence the Congress is precluded from setting forth 
communal solution of the communal problem, but at this 
cnttcal juncture in the history of the nation it is felt that the 
\Yorking Ccimmttcc should suggest for adoption by the country 
3 solution, though communal in appearance, yet as nearly 
national as possible, and generally acceptable to the com 
mumtics concerned The Working Committee, therefore, 
after full and free discussion, unanimously passed the follow- 
ing scheme 

“i (a) The article in the constitution relating to fun- 
damental nghts shall include a guarantee to the commumiics 
concerned of the protection of thar cultures, languages, scnpis, 
educauon, profesnon and practice of religion and religious 
endowTucnts, 

“(b) Personal law3 shall be protected by specific pro- 
visions to be embodied jn the constitution 

“(c) Protection of pohtical and other nghts of minoTty 
comnunitics m the various Provinces shall be the conctm 
and be within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government- 
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“2. The Franchise shall be extended to all adult men 
and svomcn- 

{Xole • The Working Committee is committed to adult 
franchise by the resolution of the Karachi Congress and can* 
not entertain any alternatise franchise. In vtciv, however, of 
misapprehensions in some quarters, the Committee ssishes to 
make It clear that in any event the franchise shall be uniform 
and so extensive as to reflect on the electoral roll the pro- 
portion in the population of every community.) 

‘‘3. (a) Joint electorates shall form the basis of represen- 
tation in the future constitution of India. 

“(b) That for the Hindus in Sindh and Muslims in 
Assam and the Sikhs in the North West Frontier and Punjab, 
and for Hindus and Muslims in any province where they are 
less than 25 per cent of the population, scats shall be resened 
in the Federal and Provincial Legislature on the basis of 
population, with tiic right to contest additional seats. 

“4, Appointments shall be made by non-party public 
scrsicc commissions, which shall prescribe the mimmum 
qualifications and which shall have due regard to the effici- 
ency of the public service as well as to the principle of equal 
•oppoftunitj to al! the communities for a fair share in the 
public services of the country. 

“5. In the formauon of the Federal and Provincial cabi- 
nets the interests of minoniy communities should be rccog- 
mzed by convention. 

“6 The Northwest FronUcr Province and Baluchistan 
shall have the same fonn of Government and administration as 
other provinces. 

“7. Sindh shall be constituted into a separate province 
provided that the people of Sindh are prepared to bear the 
financial burden of the separated Province. 

“8. The future constitution of the country shall be 
Federal. The residuary powers shall \est in the federating 
units unless on further cxaminalion jt is found to be against 
the best interests of India 

“The Working Comnuttec has adopted the foregoing 
scheme as a compromise between the proposals based on 
undiluted communahsms and undiluted nationalism. Whilst on 
the one hand, the Working Committee hopes that the whole 
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natson endor^ the ♦chetne, on the other, it assures lhc« 
\sho take extreme Mein'S and cannot adopt it, that the Ccm 
mitiee ^\t 11 gladly , as it is bound to b> the Lahore rc*olut.on 
accept iMihout resen anon am other «cheme, if it ccmm^ds 
the acceptance of all the parties concerned-” 

That IS the Congress resoluaon- 

If, hcoiieser, a nat-ona! ^o'ulioa is impossible and the Con 
gress scheme proves unacceptable, I am not precltded from 
endomeg am other reasonable <cheme which ma\ be acceptable 
to the parties ccccemed. The Congress portion on this qu'^cn, 
therefore, is one cf gieateit po^’We acccmmodation \\T:ere it can- 
not help, It will not cb^tn-ct- Needle's to 'a% that the Centrtss 
will whole heartedli 'uppert am 'cheme of pn\a*e arbitrat on 
It <eeins to have been rep'e'cn ed that I am oppos'd *0 am 
representation of the untouchables on the legislatures Thi. is a 
tr^•\e3t^ of the truth. \M.ai I hate 'aid and sshat I mnst repeat 
IS that I am oppoied to their *peaal representation. I am con- 
\TEced that t!hu can do them no good and mav do much harm 
But the Congress is ssedded to adult franch.se Therefo'c, 
milhons of them can be placed on the t otexs' roll It is nrtio* 
snble to cocoas e tnat with untouchabihts fait (Liappeanrg 
nosunees of these tote's can bebotcoMed b) the other* But 
\shat these pwople need more than eIccLon to the legislatures is 
protection from «oaal ard rehpous perecuuon. Custom which 
IS often more powerful than law, has b'ouaht them to a degm 
dat-on cf which csers thickicc; Hindu has need to feel ajham'*d 
and to do penance I <hould, ihereforr. Late the mo*' cira*uc 
legislation rendenng cnnucal all the *peaal per^cr-tjcn to which 
these feUow-countmnen of mine are *uhjcctrd bs the »o-cal!ed 
superior classes. Thank God the comacncc of ibeHindu has teen 
stirred, and untouchabdiU will *oon be a rchc of our nnful 
past. 
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Lord Ciiascfllor md fellow Delegates, I feel considerable hesi- 
tation in speaking on this subject which has been rendered so 
highly technical by the course that the discussion has taken , 
but I feel that I owe a dut> to >ou and a duly to the Congress 
which I represent I know that the Congress holds some deci- 
ded \invs on the question of the Tcdcral Court, \Trws which, I 
am afraid, be very distasteful to a large number of ilic 
Delegates here Whatever the) arc, seeing that they arc held 
by a responsible body, it is, I suppose, necessary tint I should 
at least present them to you 

I see that the discussions proceed, if not upon utter distrust, 
upon considerable distrust of ourselves It is assumed that the 
National Government will not be able to conduct its affairs in 
an irnpariial manner Tlic communal tangle also is colouring 
the discussion The Congress, on the other hand, bases the 
whole of lU policy on trust and on the confidence that when 
we shall have come into power we shall also come to a sense 
of our responsibility, and all the communal bias will drop out 
But should it prove otherwise, then too the Congress would 
run the boldest risks, because* without running risks we shall not 
be able to come to exercise real responsibility So long as we 
have the mental reservation that we have to rest upon some 
foreign power for our guidance and for conducting our affairs 
at a critical juncture, so long, in my opinion, there is no res- 
ponsibility 

One feels also embarrassed by the fact that we really are 
trying to discuss this thing writhout knowing where we shall be 
I should give one opinion if Defence was not under the control 
of the Responsible Government, and another opinion if 
Defence was under our own control I proceed upon the 
assumption that if we arc to enjoy responsibility in the real sense 
of the term. Defence will be under our control, under National 
control m every sense of the term I entirely sympathize with 
Dr Ambedkar in the difliculty that he raised It is all very well 
to have a judgment of the highest tribunal, but if the writ 
3 * 
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of ttat tnbunal does not run beyond the confines of its oi\n 
court, that tnbunal will be a laughing stock of the nation and 
of the whole world What is then to be done in connection 
with that wnt^ What Mr Jinnah said, of course, came home 
— that the mihtan ivould be there — ^but it imH be the Crotvn 
that will run the wnt. Then, I would saj, let the High Court, 
also, or the Federal Court, be under the Croism- In ru) opinion 
the Supreme Court has to be, if we are responsible, under the 
JLesponsible Go% emment, and therefore, the process of carrjing 
out the iNTit has also to be made good by the Responsible Govern 
jnent- Penonallj, I do not share the fears that actuate 
Dr Ambedkar, but I think that his objection is a \cn reasonable 
objection, and that a court which gives judgments should also 
hav c perfect confidence that its judgments will be respected by 
ihore who ate affected bj its judgment, and hence, I would 
suggest that the judges should have thepowrr of framing rules in 
order to regulate matters in connection with those judgments 
INatuiall) the enforcement will not rest with the Court , the cn 
ibreement will rest with the executive authont>, but the executive 
authontv would have to conform to the rules that might be 
framed b) the Court. 

Wefanq that this consutulion is going to give us ever) detail 
in connection vsith the composition of this Court. I respect* 
full) differ from that view tn its entiretv I think that this con 
sutuiicn voll give us the framework of the Federal Court, will 
define the jurisdiction of the Federal Court, but the rest will be 
left to the Federal Government to evolve Z cannot possibly 
understand that the constitution is also going to tell us bow 
man) vean the judges are to serve, or whether the) are to resign 
•or retire at the age of 70, or 95, or 90, or 63 , 1 think that these 
•will be matters to be taken up b) the Federal Gov ernment Of 
coune, w e bang in the Crow n at the end of almost e\ er) 'entcnce 
T must confess that, according to the conception of the Congress, 
there is no question of the Crown. India is to enjov complete 
independence, and if India enjois complete independence, who- 
ever ma) be the supreme authont) there, lhatsupreme authontv 
-\m 1I be responnblefor the appointment of judges and several other 
matters vshich toda) belong to the Crown. 

It IS a fundamental bebef with the Congress that, whatever 
•course the consutuuon takes, there should be our own Pnv> 
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Counal in India The Pnvy Counal s pornls, if it is really to 
gi\c relief to the poor people »n matters of the highest importance, 
should be open to the poorest people in the land tnd I 
think tint IS impossible if llic Pm'y Council m England is to 
decide our fate in matters of the greatest importance There loo, 
that I ssould guide oursehes b} implicit trust in the ability of our 
judges to pronounce sstsc and absolutely impartial decisions 1 
know that \sc run very great nsks Tlie Privy Council here is 
an ancient institution, and an institution ivhich justly commands 
very great regard and respect but in spite of all the respect 
that I have for the Pnvy Council I cannot bring myself to believe 
that SVC also uill not be able to have a Pniy Council of our own 
which will command universal esteem Because England can 
boast of very fine institutions, I do not think that therefore 
we must be tied down to those institutions If we learn anjtlung 
whatsoever from England we should learn to creel those mil- 
tuiions ourselves , othcnMSC there is poor chance for this nation 
whose representatives we claim to be Tlicreforr, I would ask 
us all to have sufficient trust and confidence m ourselves at 
the present moment Our beginning may be very small, but, if 
we have strong, true and honest hearts to give decisions, it docs 
not matter in the slightest degree that we have not got the legal 
traditions which the judges in England claim 
UtoEST Jvmoicnos 

That UEmc my view, I feel that this Pederal Court should be 
a court of the widest jurisdiction possible, and not decide only 
eases that arise from the administration of Federal Laws Fed 
eral Laws of course will be there, but it should have the amplest 
jurisdiction to try all the cases that may come from the four 
corners of India 

It is, then a question where the subjects of the Princes will 
be and where they will come in Subject to what the Pnnccs 
may have to say, I would suggest with the greatest deference and 
with equal hesitation that there will be, I hope at the end of 
it if we are going to make something out of this Conference, 
something which will be common to all India, to all the in 
habitants of India, whether they come from the States or 
whether they come from the rest of India If there is something 
in common between all of us, naturally the Supreme Court will 
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be the guardian of the rights that t/c may consider to be com* 
mon to aU \\ hat those rights should be, I am total!) unable to 
say It IS entireh for the Pnnees to say s hat they can be and 
svhat the) cannot be In \ntn% of the fact that the) represent here 
not only their own Houses but ha\c taken on thenisches the 
tremendous espomibikt) of representing their sul^ects also at 
this Conference, I would certainl) make a humble but fenent 
appeal to them that the) would of their own accord come 
forth with some scheme whereb) iheir subjects also ma) feel that 
though they are not directly represented at this table, their 
s Dices find adequate expression through these noble Princes 
themsches 

Salaries 

So par. as the salary is concerned, )ou will laugh, naturally, but 
the Congress believes that it is an impossible thing for us who, 
in terms of w ealth, are a nation of dwarfs, to vie with the Bntisb 
Government, which represent today giants in wealth. India, 
whose average income is 3d per da), can ill afford to pay the 
high salanes that are commanded here I feel that it is a 
thing which we will have to unlearn if we are going to bate 
voluntary rule in India. It is all ver) well so long as the 
British ba)onet is there to squeeze out of these poor people 
taxes to pay these salanes of ^ 10,000 a month, Rs 5,000 a 
month, and Rs 20,000 a month I do not consider that m) 
country has sunk so low that it will not be able to produce suffi 
cient men who will live somewhat in correspondence with the 
lives of the millions and still sen c India nobly, truly and v cll 1 do 
not b-licve for one moment that legal talent has to be bought 
if It is to remain honest. 

I recall the names of Motilal Nehru, C R. Das, Manomohan 
Ghosh, BadruddinTycbji and a host of othen, \/ho gave their legal 
talent absolutely free of charge and served their country faithfully 
and well The taunt may be flung in my face that they did '0 
because the) were able to chaigc pnnccly fees in their own pro- 
fes lonal work I reject (hat argument for the simple reason that 
I have known everyone of them with the exception of Mano- 
mohan Ghovh It was not that they had phnty of monc) and 
therefore gave freel) of their talent when India required iL I 
have seen thrm Imng the life of poor people and in perfect 
contentment kSTiatevcr may b^the po'itionat the present moment 
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I can point out to >ou several law-ycrs of distinction who, if they 
had not come to the national cause, would today be occupying 
seats of the High Court bcndics in all parts of India I ha\e, 
therefore, absolute confidence that wlicn we come to frame our 
own rules and so on we will do so in a patriotic spirit and tak- 
ing account of the miserable state that the millions of India 
occupy 

One word more and I Iia\c finished Seeing that the Congress 
holds the view that this Tederal Court or Supreme Court — 
whichever you call it — will occupy the position of tlic highest 
tribunal beyond which no man who is an inhabitant of India 
can go Its jurisdiction, in my opinion, will be limitless It mil 
have jurisdiction, so far as Federal matters are concerned, to the 
extent that the Princes arc also wilhng, but I cannot possibly 
imagine that we shall have two Supreme Courts, one in order to 
deal with merely Federal Law and another to deal with all the 
other matten that arc not covered by the Federal administration 
or (he Federal Government 

As things go, the Federal Government may concern itself with 
the minimum of subjects , and therefore matters of the highest 
momentwillbc extra Federal ^^ho is to adjudicate upon these 
extra Federal matters if not this very Supreme Court ^ Therefore 
this Supreme Court or Federal Court will exercise double juns- 
diction, if necessary treble jurisdiction The greater the power 
that we give to this Federal Court, 1 think, the greater the 
confidence we shall be able to inspire in the world and also in the 
nation itself 

I am sorry to have taken up these precious minutes of the 
time of the Conference, but I felt that, in spite of my great 
reluctance to speak to you on this question of a Federal Court, 
I must give you the views that many of us in the Congress have 
been holding for a long time and which, we would, if we could, 
spread throughout the length and breadth of India I know the 
ternble handicap under which 1 am labouring All the most 
distinguished lawycn arc arrayed against me , the Princes also 
are probably arrayed against me so far as the salaries and juris 
diction of this court arc concerned But I would be guilty of 
neglect of duty to the Congress and to you if 7 drd not give you the 
views that the Congress and I hold so strongly on the matter 
of the Federal Court 
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NEGATION or DEMOCRACY 
The Main Purpose 

I’lUMP Minister, and fellow delegates, it is not without very 
consiiter'ible hesitation and shame that I take part in the dis 
ettsuon on the Minorities question I have not been able to read 
with the care and attention that it dts-rves, the memorandum 
sent to the delegates on behalf of certain Minorities and received 
this morning Before I offer a few remarks on that memorandum, 
with your permission and with all the deference and respect 
tint are your due, 1 would express my dissent from the view that 
you put before this Committee, that the inability to solve the 
communal question was hampering the progress of Constitution 
building, and that it was an indispensable condition prior to 
the building of any such Constitution I expressed at an early 
stage of the sittings of this Committee that I did not share that 
view The experience that I have since gamed has confirmed me 
xn that view and, if you will pardon me for saying so, it was 
because of the emphasis that was laid last year and repeated 
this year upon this diflicuky, that the different communities 
were encouraged to press uith all the vehemence at their com* 
mand their own respective views It would have been against 
human nature if they had done othci^vise All of them thought 
that this was the time to press forward their claims for all they 
were worth, and I venture to suggest again that tins very emphasis 
has defeated the purpose which I have no doubt it had in view 
This IS the reason why we have failed to arrive at an agree- 
ment I, therefore, associate myself entirely with the vievk 
expressed by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, that it is not this question 
which IS the fulcrum, it is not this question which is the central 
fact, but the central fact is the Constitution building 
I am quite certain that you did not convene this Round Table 
Conference and bring us all 6000 miles away from homes and 
occupations to settle the communal question, but you convened 
us, you made deliberate declarations that wc were invited to 
come here, to share the process of Constitution-building You 

3 ^ 
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declared that before we went awa> from jour hospitable shores, 
we should ln\c the certain comiction that we Itad built up an 
honourable and a respectable fnmcuork for the freedom of 
India, and tliat it awaited only the mprxmalur of the approaal 
of the House of Commons and the House of Lords 

Now, at the present moment, we arc face to face with a wholly 
different situation namely, that, because there is no communal 
settlement agreed to b) us, there is to be no budding of the 
Constitution, and that, as the last resort and as the last touch, 
you will announce the policy of His Majesty's Gosernment in 
connection with the Corutitution and all the matters that may 
arise from it I cannot help feeling that it would be a sorry 
ending to a Conference which ivas brought into being with so 
much trumpeting and with so much hope excited in the minds 
and in the breasts of many people 

Coming to this document • I accept tlic thanks that have 
been given to me by Sir Hubert Carr Had it not been for the 
remarks that I made when I shouldered that burden, and had 
It not been for my utter failure to bring about a solution, Sir 
Hubert Carr nghtly says he would not have found the very 
admirable solution that he has been able, in common with the 
other Minorities, to present to tins Commiilcc for consideration 
and finally for the consideration and approval of His Majesty’s 
Government 

I Will not deprive Sir Hubert Carr and his associates of the 
feeling of satisfaction that evidently actuates them, but, in my 
opinion, what they have done is losilbv the carcass, and they 
have performed the laudable feat of dissecting that carcass 
As representing the predominant political organization in 
India, I hav c no hesitation m saying to IIis Majesty’s Government 
and to those friends who seek to represent the Minontics men 
tioned against thcir names, and indeed to the whole world, that 
this scheme is not one designed to achieve Responsible Govern 
ment, though undoubtedly, it is designed to share power with 
the bureaucracy 

• The so-called a^ecd aehcas between ihc smaller Minorities and the 
Masalmsna Sir H Carr in h»s speech sarcasucally thanked Gandhji s failure 
to bring about a solution of the af nonties queiUon whtch bt said bad 
resulted in bring ng the Minottlies tosether 
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Miisalmans Se\crTMhou8im\ MusMmnns \'.cnl lognol hst )rar 
under the banner of the G)n?r«s Hie Conprr»t todt) baJ 
scacral thowsaml Miualmam on its register llic Corgiew Ins 
thousands of untoudnWrs on lU rcKistcr Ihc Congress Ins 
Indian Chnstnns also on its register I do not know that tlicrc 
is a single community which is not represented on the Congress 
register \Nith all deference to the Nawah Sahch of Chhatan, 
even landlords and earn mtlt*ov. ners and millionaires are re- 
presented there I admit that the> are coming to die Congress 
slowl), cauUously, hut the Congress is ir>iiig to srrae them also 
The Congress undoublcdl> represents I dwiir Tltrrefore, this 
claim that the proposals set forth in this memorandum arc accept- 
able to well o\er 1 15 000 ooo of people nerds to be taken avith 
a very great deal of reservation and cauuon 
Onewordmorc and I shall haiedone \oii hate had presented 
to you and circulated to ihe memben, 1 Jiope, the Congress 
proposal in connection with the communal problem I \cnturc 
to submit that of all (he schemes (hat I have seen, it is the 
most workable sclieme, but I may be in error there I admit 
that It has not commended itself to ihe representatiacs of the 
commumiics at this table, but it has commended itself to die 
repreaentauv es of these aery classes in India It is not the crea- 
tion of the brain but it is the creation of a cotnmmee on ashich 
various imponani parties were represented ^ou haac tint 
scheme on behalf of die Congress but tlic Congress has also 
suggested that there should be an impartial arbitration llirough 
arbitration all oacr the avoild people haac adjusted tlieir 
differences and the Congress is ihvays willing to accept any 
decision of an arbitration court 1 haa» ni>seir\cnlurrd to suggest 
that there might be appointed by the Government a judicial 
tribunal which asould examine this ease and give ns decision 
But if none of these ways arc acceptable and this is to he the 
Jine qua non of any Constitution building, then, I say, it asill 
be much better for us that we should remain without the so- 
called Responsible Government than that we should accept dus 
scheme put forward by Sir Hubert Carr and others 

I would like to repeat, what I have said before, that while 
the Congress will always accept any solution that may he accept- 
able to the Hindus, the Musalmans and the Sikhs, it will be no 
party to special reservation or special electorates for any other 
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Mmonties The Congress will alwa)-? endorse clauses or 
resenations as to fundamental nghts and civil libert) It will 
be open to eserybod) to be placed on the voters’ roll and to 
appeal to the common body of the electorates In humble 
opinion, the scheme gathered by Sir Hubert Carr is the verv 
negation of Responsible Government, the very negation of 
nationalism Heaven help India, if India have representatives 
elected b> these several special, cut up groups That European, 
and that European only, who commands the approv al of the 
common electorate, and not that of the mere Europeans, wiU 
sene India as a whole The scheme dooms the Responsible 
Government to be alwap contending against thc«e sp'‘aal 
interests which will always be in conflict against the rational 
spirit — against this bodv of 85 per centof agncultural population- 
To me, It is an unthinkable thing If vve are to bring into 
being Responsible Govemmen* and if we arc going to get real 
freedom, Aen, I venture to suggest, that it should be the proud 
privilege and the dut> of every one of these so-called spcaal 
classes to «cek entry into the Legislatures through the open 
front door, through the election and approval of the common 
bod> of electorates You know that Congress is wedded to adult 
sufTrage and under adult suffrage it will be open to all to be 
placed on the voters’ list More than that nobody can ask. 

Sepaeatjsc the Untocchaeles 
I CAN UNTiERSTAND the claims advanced by other Mmonties, but 
the claims advanced on behalf of the untouchables, ts to me 
the “unkindcst cut of all ’ It means perpetual bar sinister I 
would not sell the vital interests of the untouchables even for 
the sake of wimung the freedom of India 1 claim mv«clf, in my 
ow n pcison, to represent the vast mass of the untouchable-' Here I 
speak not merely on behalf of the Congress, but I speak on my own 
behalf, and I claim that I would get, if there was a referendum 
of the untouchables, their vote, and that I would lop the poll 
And I w ould w ork from one end of India to the other to tell the 
untouchables that separate electorates and 'cparate rtservation 
is not the way to remove thu bar sinister Let this Committee 
and let the whole world know that today there is a liody of 
Hindu refonnen who feel that this is a «hamc, not of the 
untouchables, but of orthodox Hindunn, and they arc, therefore, 
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plcdscd to rcmo%-<: thi, blot of „ntoucl.ob,Ut> ^ 

L our regbtcr ttod on our crnsut “"'f''-'''" “ 

soparato class. SlU.s itiai remain as such in I 

hLlims, so may European, H.ndmrihcd 

toucliablcsinpcrpetmly? I "ouliUir rat ^ 

than that untouchahihtj hsed Tltcrcfo , untouchables 

for Dr. Ambedbar. and for his desire to see the «hablc, 
uplifted, with all my regard for his ability nnrliai), the 

■J. grc’at error under which “"f ';,"''r;nen, 

bitter experiences he has underg j 

warped hi, judgment. It ,;„,c|,.ahlcs, which is a, 

would he untrue to the cause of the untoi c , ^ 

dear to me ns life itself, if ! drf no, ,..y d j 

away their rights for the kingdom o 

speaking with a due sense of p ' Ambedk.ar, when he 

a proper elaim which is registered by Dr Amo . 
serts'.o speak for the svhole of ;",,A,y look 

will create a division in .H'"*’"'"",'' ' „ I do not mind the 

forward to with any satisfaction wli 0 ||j,j„anily. I should 
untouchable, being converted to . „|,a, „ ,n store for 

tolerate that but 1 cannot poisibly • ^ sillagc. 

Hinduitm if there are these two divisi untouchables do 

Those who speak of the ?|;,;|':„reie,y is today 

not know India and do not knosy emphasis 

r Tr„- I^^m^^d' tLrri ’[be omy pesson to resist 
this thing I will resist it svitli my ble. 
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DEFENCE 

Lord CnA^CELLOR and Fellow Delegates, I know that a 
tremendous responsibility rests upon my shoulders in having 
to gi\e the Congress vieiv on this most important question. 1 
haie intervened at this stage because I am in one of these 
November fogs I do not know whether there svill, or will not 
be a Report upon this discusnon. I do not know also whether 
sve are going summanly to close these deliberations or whether 
they arc to be extended So far as I am concerned, I came 
here wth the intention, if necessary, of wintcnng in England. 
Therefore, time is of no consequence, if, perchance, the purpose 
of the Congress can be obtained through fnendly negotiation and 
consultation I have been sent here with the ddibcrate intention 
of explonng every possible avenue to achieve an honourable 
settlement, whether by open discussion at this table or by pnvate 
conferences with Ministers and public men who influence public 
opinion here, and with all those who arc interested in questions 
vitall) affecting India I am under obligation not to leave a single 
stone unturned in order to arrive at a settlement, ifonl> because 
Congress is wedded to a policy which is known to )0U all 
Congress is intent upon reaching its goal at the earliest possible 
moment, and holds also % erj decided vieivs upon all these matters 
\Vhat 1$ more to the purpose, today it is (or considers itself) 
capablcof shouldering all the responsibilities that flow from 
responsible self governmenL 

That bang the case, I thought that I could not possibly 
allow the discussion on this most important matter to clo«c 
without placing, as humbly and as bncfly as I could, the Con 
gress view on the question. 

EssE^CE OF RispoN'iEiirrY 

As YOU ALL are aware, the Congress case is that there should 
be complete responsibility tramferr^ to India That means, 
and- u. has. hfjuD. sa vaini ctj^akssJ.^ \o. Lbn. cesnJjiiirtcu, 

that there should be complete control over Defence and o\cr 
External Affain But it also contemplates adjustments I feel 
that we ought not to decavc ourselves, and deceive the world, 
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.„.o thmlang tin. t^ottW be Eemng f 

?" J? iE;'”tncu';"" “ Tr' ut'^n" on 

notT«prns>bb poTrn«l ['‘‘V ‘-fo 

have taught us tim« wnlwmt numbtr 

Englishmen twitted me ),7bu, would not have 

we would hive Responsible Government oui 
or would not claim control over our ,r Congress 

I am here very respectfullv '"^^'cMhe^Defencr Forces and over 

complete control over the armv ^Uo so as to avoid 

oVrtirr^Vnnbnant snpn, tpenU on 
To tin. conclutton t«c rf"cmbvy!.'ng upon 

own Defence Forces 

An Army of Occupation 

An army ^ j„o„^cnts 

IttotLD uKf ihi! , he orntnt moment menu! Thit 

to understand vrhat this Army P Jndian or whether it is 

Army, in my opinion, "btthcr matter to 

Bntish, is really an Army Gurkhas or tint they 

us that they arc Sikhs, or ^from Madras or that they 

arc Palhans or that they arc foreigners to 

arc Rajputs, no matter who tlicy , em 

me nlnh. they ate tn have »mc to me steal 

ment I cannot speak to them . to me, because they 

duly, and have been afraid eve Pj pt possible for us 

felt that they might be Jlc soldiers arc kept They 

ordinarily to go to the places w countrymen Unlike 

arc also taught not to rega .u-re is absolutely no i^er 

any other country m *bc 'vor population This 

course between them Cwnmittec as a man who 

I give as my evidence befo 
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has endeavoured to come into touch in all parts of Indian life 
with all those with whom it was possible to do so, and this is 
not onl> my own personal expenencc but it is the expenence 
of hundreds and thousands of Congressmen that there is an 
absolute wall between them and us 

I am quite aware that, therefore, it is a tremendous thing 
for us at once to shoulder that responsibility and to have control 
of this Arm), even excluding the British soldiers That is the 
unfortunate, unhapp) position created for us, I am sorry to 
have to sa), b) our rulers But even so, vve must lake up the 
responsibiht) 

Then there is the Bntish section of the Army What is the 
purpose of the Bntish Army ^ Every Indian child knows that 
British Army is there, along with (he Indian Army, for the 
defence of Bntish interests, not alone for avoiding or resistirg 
foreign aggression I am sorry to have to make these remarks, but 
that IS precisely what I have learned and have cxpenenccd, and 
it would be unjust even to my Bntish fnends if I did not gi>e 
expression to the truth as I have seen it and as 1 hold it. 
Tlurdl), It is an Army intended to suppress rebelhon against 
Bntish authonty 

These, then are the mam functions of that Army, and hence 
It does not surpnse me that Englishmen should take the viev^ 
they do If I were an Englishman, and had also the ambition 
to rule another nation, I would do precisely the same thing ^ 
would lake hold of Indians and tram them as soldiers, and I 
vsould tram them to be loyal to me, so loyal that they would, 
at my command, shoot anybody I desired them to shoot ^\’ho 
was it that shot people at [allianwala Bagh, if it was not their 
own countrymen’ 

The existence of the Bntish troops is also intended to serve 
the purpose ofholding the balance between these different Indian 
soldiers cvenlv It undoubtedly protects, as it must protect, the 
Bntish officers, and it protects BnUsh lives Again I do not 
make any complaint, if I should assume the premise that it was 
right for Great Britain to hold India today and to conunue to 
hold India, no matter under what altered conditions 
A ViTAi. CoN'ornos 

That being so, I have no difficulty in ansuenng the question 
which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru would not face and which Pandit 
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Madan Mohan \IaHa.)a ahnaaonld no. face 

that, not beng otpetta, lho> orre no. aWr to „„ 

tlm Amt) could be or should lx: reduced , , jj | ^ppen 

such difhcuU, I hnt c no d.ffiod., .n 

to th.. Am,, I „ould so, emphaucally 

p«„bl, shoulder the burden ^rerbounn" ns a 

under the tcmblc handicaps under disbanded 

Irgac, orahen rule, the „ hole < f th.s Ann, should be d., banded 

if It does not pass under m\ enniro dial if sou, 

Th.s besn^ my ue^l b, M 

Bnush min.slers and llntisli peep . ^ j ,|„5 as a vital 

.r,ou uall.ean.rer power novv j P„„,rol m 

eonihtion that the Army should pass undrr 
cnurct^ 

A CitrRtsiito DRtAii 

But, THEN, llnsc told>ou tint I Vnoss that 

upon It The Army J*®* ®^^^Pp-mnnnder m Chief sviU not 

serywell I knos/ that the British RiVIs, rer the proud 

accept my command, nor S'ou necept m> commnnd 

Kajputs.-nonc of tiiem 

But even lo, I expect tlicrc at the time of 

vnll of the British people Thir jq these \cry 

tranafernng the command to t serving their 

soldirn, and to tell them th"** ^ irooos miy »ho 

own countrymen if thrj do so r» British interests and 

' Now \ou shall remain here no o p r _.„j, -icirrcssion c%cii 
Bniish lives, but to protect India agai defending and serv- 

against internal insurrcrtion, ;jf ' > I know that I 

ing your own countrymen That is what 1 feel The 

shall not realize that dream - _f niy senses, tells me 

evidence that is before me, t *® dream today and here, is 

that I am not going to realize » But, 1 ‘hould still 

a result of the deliberations of im .VQuld like to chen‘h up 
cherish that dream It is the j-berc here, I know that 

to the end of my days Seeing i British public with the 

1 cannot infect Dritisli statesmen or chenshed 

idea or with the ideal that tus ^ die Prime Ministers 

mission But that is how I nt^rnret Lord Irwin’s wishes 

dedarauon , that is hmv I y/on\d mterp 
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It «houId be the proud privilege and the proud duts of Great 
Britain dot* to imtjate us in the aiptenes of conducting our 
oi\n defence Ha\nng clipped our \ mg', it is their duts to 
gi\e LS vnngs ssherevMth \ e can fl\, e\ea as thc\ flj That is 
rcallv m\ ambition, and, therefore, 1 ':av , I v ould is ait till eternity 
if I cannot get control of Defence I refuse to d-ccise m^-^elf that 
I am going to embarl upon Responsible Gosermnent although 
I canno’ control m\ Defence 

Past Record 

AnXK ALL, India is not a 02000 ivhicb has never Incnvm hoiv 
to defend herself There is all the material there There are 
tlie Musalmans, standirg m no dread of foreign im asion The 
Silhs will refuse to thinh that the\ can be conquered b\ an> bodv 
The Gurkha, immediateK he develops the nauonal mind, will 
«a% ‘\lone, I can defend India.” Thfn ihcre are the Rajputs 
who are supposed to be responsible for a thousand Thenaopv lacs. 
That is what the Englishman, Colonel Tod, has told us Colonel 
Tod has taught us to bebeve that ever> pass in Rajputaca is a 
Thennoptlae. Do there people stand in need of leannog the arts 
of defence’ I assume that, if I shoulder the burden of responsi- 
bihtv , all these people are going to join hands I am here wTithing 
m agony to see ^at we have not ^et come to terms on the 
communal question , but whenever the communal rettlcment 
comes, It must piwuppere that we are going to trust each other 
Whether the rule is predonunantl} Musalman or Sikh or 
Hindu, the) v>-iUno» rule as Hindus or Musalmans or Sikhs, but 
ihev will rule as Indians If v%c have distrust of one another, 
then, we want British people there, if we do cot want to be 
killed bv one another But then let us not talk of Responsible 
Government. 

I, at least, caimot possibK think that we hr\e got Respon^le 
Government, without control of the Ana\ I feel down at 
the bottom of rai heart that if w e are to hai c Responnblc Gov era- 
men’, — aid the Congress wants Responsible Government, — the 
Co’‘CTess has faith in itself, in the masses of the people, and in 
all those brave militarv races, and what is more, the Congress 
has faith 2I0 in Englishmen «omc dav doing their dutv and 
transfemng complete coatinj to us, — ^we mut infect the Bnnsh 
wnth that love for India, v«hidi would enable her to stand na 
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her own feet If the Bntish people ihjnk that tve shall require 
a centiirj before that can be done, then for that century the 
Congress will uander m the uilderness The Congress must go 
through that terrible fiery ordeal, it must go through the storm 
of distress, of misrepresentation and — if it becomes necessary 
and if It IS God’s will — a sho\%cr of bullets If tins happens, it 
wll be because \%c cannot trust one anotlicr and because rngiish- 
mcn and Indians have different angles of sasion 
SafecuaRDs 

That is my fundamentiJ position I do not want to go into it 
in detail I base put this case as forcibly as I am capsble of 
putting It But if this one thing is idmiticd, I am resourceful 
enough to submit and frame safeguard after safeguard which will 
commend themsehes to an> unbiassed mind, provided that it is 
common cause that those safeguards must be in the interests of 
India But I want to go further and endorse what Lord Irwin 
said, that although the safeguards m the Piet are stated to be 
in the interests of India, they must be considered, as in the 
mutual interests of India and England I do not conceive i single 
safeguard that wilt be only m the interests of Indn, not a single 
safeguard that vmII not be also in the micresis of Great Bntam, 
provided that we contemplate a partnership, partncnhip at will, 
and a partncnhip on absolutely equal terms 
The very reasons that I have given you today for demanding 
complete control for the Army are also reasons for pleading for 
and for demanding control over our external affairs 
External Afeahis 

Not being well versed in what is really meant by external 
affairs, and having to plead my ignorance of what is stated in 
those Reports of the Round Table Conference on the subject, 

I asked my fnends, Mr Iyengar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni, 
to give me a first lesson in what is meant by external affairs 
and foreign relations I have got their reply before me They 
state that the words mean relations with ncighbounng powers, 
relations with Indian States, relations with other powers in inter- 
national affairs, and relations with the Dominions If these are 
externaf attain, f tfiinfe we are quite capaAiV of 
the burden and discharging our obligations in connection with 
external affairs We can undoubtedly negotiate terms of peace 
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With our o^vn kith and kin, with our own neighbours, with our 
own countrymen, the Indian pnnces We can cultivate the 
fnendliest relations with our nei^bours, the Afghans, and across 
the seas with the Japanese , and certainly wc can negotiate with 
the Dominions also If the Dominions will not have our country- 
men to live there in perfect self-respect, wc can deal with them 

It may be that I am talking out of folly, but you should 
understand that the Congress has thousands and tens of 
thousands of foolish men and women like me, and it is on behalf 
of these that I respectfully register this claim, again saying that 
with the safeguards wc have conceived wc shall literally fulfil 
our obligations 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has sketched the safeguards 
With much of what he has said I entirely associate mjself, 
but those are not the only safeguards If Englishmen and Indians 
put their heads together, sailing in ihc same direction with no 
mental reservation whatsoever, it is possible, I submit with every 
confidence, that we would bring into being safeguards which 
will be honourable alike to India and to England, and which 
would be a guarantee for the safely of every British life and the 
safety ofevciy British interest to which India pledges her honour 
Lord Chancellor, I cannot go funher I tender a thousand 
apologies for taking up the time of this meeting, but you can 
understand the feeling that is sselling up in me sitting here day 
after da), and thinking ofit day and night, how these dchbera- 
) tions can come to a successful issue It is a feeling of absolute 
goodwill low ards Englishmen, and a feeling of absolute service 
to my countrymen 
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was susceptible of improvement. You wtII see the general char- 
acter of this resolution if >ou will carcfiily stud> it TTiere is to 
be no discnmination between the nghts of tlie Bntish mercantile 
commumt^, firms and companies trading m India and the nghts 
of Indian born subjects If I have interpreted this correctly, I 
thinh that it is a terrific thing, and I, for one, cannot possibly 
commit the Congress to a resolution of this character much less 
commit the future Government of Imha 
There is here no qualification nhatsoeier The nghts of the 
British commercial community arc to stand on exactly the same 
footing as tha<-e of Indian bom subjects Therefore it is not as 
if there is to be any racial discnmination, or anything of that 
kind , here the British commercial community enjo^ absolutely 
the same nghts as Indian bom subjects I want to state, \stth 
all the emphasis that I can command, that I can not even en- 
dorse the formula that the nghts of all Indian*bom subjects 
themsehes could even be equal or guaranteed I shall show you 
the reason presently 

To EqoAUZB CosTmoivs 

I TKIKK that you will readily grant that m order to equalize 
conditions, the future Government of India would be constantly 
obliged to do ivhat the cxisbng Government has neglected to 
do, namely, continually to discnminatc in favour of the famishing 
Indians against those who have been blest by nature or by 
the Government themselves with nches and other privileges 
It wnll be necessary for the future Government, perhaps, to 
provide quarters free for labour, and the moneyed men of India 
might say, “If you provide quarters for them you should give 
corresponding grants to us, sdlhoi^h we do not require quarters 
of that nature” But the State coidd not do so There it would 
undoubtedly be discnmination in favour of the poor people, and 
the moneyed men might then say, according to this formula, that 
it would be discrimination against them 

I therefore, venture to suggest that thissivecpinglbnnula cannot 
possibly be accepted by us in this Conference v\hcn VkC arc try- 
ing to assist His Majesty’s Government — in so far as they vill 
accept our assistance — in shaping the future Constitution of 
India- 
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The Forsiula for Discrimination 
But having sud this I want to associate m>-sclf completely 
Mth the Bntisli merchants and European liouscs in their legiti- 
mate demand that there should be no ncial discnminalion I, 
who had to fight the grcit South Afnean Government for over 
20 jean in order to resist their colour bar and their ditcnmi- 
mting Icgislttion directed against Indians as such, could be no 
party to discrimination of that character against the Bntidi friends 
uho are at present in India, or v.ho maj in future seek entry 
I speak on behalf of the Congress also The Congress too holds 
tlic same view 

Therefore, instead of tins I Mould suggest a formula somewhat 
on these lines, a formula for vvhicli I had the pleasure and 
pn\alegc of fighting General Smuts for a number of years It 
may be capable of improvement but I simply suggest tins for tlic 
consideration of this Committee and espcciallj for the considera- 
tion of European friends “iSo disqualification not su/Tcred by 
Indian-born citizens of the State shall be imposed upon any 
persons lavfully residing in or entering India merely” — I em- 
phasize the Mord ‘merely’— “on the ground of race, colour or 
religion” I think that this is an all satisfying formula No 
Government could possibly go beyond this The implications of 
this are, I am sorry to say, different from the deductions that 
Lord Reading drew or sought to draw from last year’s formula 
There Mould be no discrimination in this formula against a single 
Bntishcr, or for that matter, against a single European as such 
I propose here to draw no distinction whatever between Gnlishcrs 
or other Europcaas or Americans or Japanese I would not copy 
the model of the British Colonics or the British Dominions winch 
have, in my humble opinion, disfigured their Statute Books by 
importing legislation essentially based upon distinctions of colour 
and race 

India free, I would love to think, would give a dilTercnt kind 
of lesson and set a difTcrcnl kind of example to the whole world 
I Mould not Mish India to Jive a life of complete isolation where- 
by It would live in water-tight compartments and allow nobody 
to enter her borders or to trade within her borders But having 
said that, I have in my own mind many things that I would 
have to do in order to equalize conditions I am afraid that for 
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Government of jour own unless you ijuarantec our possessions 
and our riglits 

I think I ha\c given a sudiaent indication of what the Congress 
stands for and of the implications of this formula that I have 
suggested On no account will they find that there has been 
discrimination igainst lliem because they arc English or because 
they arc Europeans or Japanese or belong to any other race 
The grounds that will be applicable to them for discnminalion 
will be also tlic grounds for discnmination against Indian born 
citizens 

Anothlr Formula 

1 HAVE GOT another formula also, hurriedly drafted because I 
drafted it hen. as I was listening to Lord Reading and to Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru It is in connection with existing nghts 

“No existing interest legitimately acquired, and not being 
in conflict watli the best interests of the nation in general, 
shall be interfered with except in accordance with the law 
applicable to such interests” 

I certainly have in mind what you find in the Congress reso- 
lution in connection with the taking over by the incoming 
Government of obligations that are being today discharged by 
the Bntish Government Just as we claim that these obligations 
must be examined by an impartial tnbunal before they are 
taken over by us, so should existing interests be subject tojudicial 
scrutiny when necessary There is no question, therefore, of 
repudiation but merely of taking over under examination, under 
audit We have here some of us who have made a study of the 
privileges and the monopolies enjoyed by Europeans, but let 
It not be merely Europeans ihcrc arc Indians — I have un- 
doubtedly several Indians in mind — who arc today in possession 
of land vvluch has been practically given away to them not for 
any service rendered to the nation but for some service rendered, 

I cannot even say to the Government because I do not think 
that the Government has benefited, but to some ofTicial , and 
if you tell me that those concessions and those privileges arc not 
Ui he exatruxwxl by tlic State^ I agun tell you tjiat it will be 
impossible to run the machinery of Government on behalf of 
the ‘havc-nots‘, on behalf of the isposscssed Hence, you will see 
here that there is nothing stated in connection with the 
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Europeans The second formula also is applicable equallj to the 
Europeans as it is applicable to Indians, as it is applicable, sa), 
to Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas and Sir Phiroze Sethna- If 
the% ha\e obtained concessions which base been obtained because 
the\ did some sciNice to the ofiiaab of the da\ and got «ome 
miles of land, well, if I had the possession of the Goicrnmcnt 
I would qmeUv dispossess them I would not consider them 
because the> arc Indians, and I would just as readily dispossess 
Sir Hubert Carr or Mr Benthall, howe\er admirable the) arc 
and hoivei er fnend]\ the) arc to me The lav\ mil be no respecter 
of persons whatsoever I gi\e sou that assurance After hanng 
given that assurance I am unable to go anv further So that is 
reall) what is imphed by ‘Icgitimatelv acqmred’ — that ever) 
interest must have been taintless, it must be above suspicion, 
hke Caesar’s wife, and therefore, we shall expect to examine 
all these things when thev come under the notice of that Govern- 
ment 

Then vou have “not being m conflict with the best interests 
of the nation’ I have in mtod certain monopolies, legitimately 
acquired, undoubtediv, but which have been brought into being 
in conflict with the best interests of the nation I^t me give )OU 
an illustration which wtU amuse )ou somewhat, but which is 
on tutural ground Take this white elephant which is called 
\ew Delhi Crores have been '^pent upon it Suppose that the 
future Government comes to the conclunon that 'ccing that we 
have got this white elephant it ought to be turned to 'ome use. 
Imagine that in Old Delhi there is a plague or cholera going 
on, and wc want hospitals for the poor people WTiat arc we 
to do ^ Do jou suppose the National Govxmmcnt will b- able 
to build hospitals, and so on^ "Nothing of the kind. Wc will take 
charge of those buildings and put these plague-stnckcn people 
in them and u«e them as hospitals, because I contend that tl o*c 
buildings arc in conflict with the best interests of the nation. 
Thc) do not represent the millions of India. Thev ma) be 
representative of the raoneved men who arc *itting at the 
table, thev ma\ be representative of His Highness the Nawab 
Sabib of Bhopal, or of Sir Punushottamdas Tbaiurdas, or of 
Sir Phiroze Sethna, or of Sir Tg Bahadur Sapru, but thev arc 
not representative of those who lack even a place to deep and 
have not even a crust of bread to eat. If the \ational Government 
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comes to tlie conclusion that that place is unnecessary, no 
matter \%lnt interests arc concerned they Mill be tii'possessed, 
and they uill be dispossessed I may tell you, without any com- 
pensation, because, if you want this Government to pay com- 
pensation it will have to rob Peter to pay Paul, and that would 
be impossible 

It IS a bitter pill which has got to be swallowed if a Govern- 
ment as Congress conceives it, comes into being In order to 
take away something from here, I have no desire to deceive you 
into the belief that everything wall be quite all nght I want, on 
behalf of the Congress, to lay all the cards on the table I want 
no mental reservation of any description whatsoever, and then, 
if the Congress position is acceptable, nothing will please me 
belter, but, if tint po'mon is not acceptable, if today I feel I 
cannot possibly touch your hearts and cannot carry you with 
me, then the Congress must continue to wander and must con 
tinue the process of prosclylwation until you are all converted 
and allow the millions of India to feel that at last they have 
got a National Government 

Criminal Trials 

Up to sow, no one has said a word in connection with tivo 
lines which appear at the end of this resolution, namely ' It 
was agreed that the existing nghis of the European community 
in India m regard to criminal trials should be maintained ” 

I must confess that I have not been able to study all the impli- 
cations of it For some days I have been engaged in carrying 
on fncndly and pnvatt comers mons with Sir Hubert Carr, 
Mr Bcnthall and some fnends I was discussing this very theme 
with them and I asked them to tell me what these two tilings 
meant and they said it was the same thing for the other com- 
mumtics I have not ascertained what tint means It means, I 
suppose, that the other communities also may demand their own 
jury This refers to trial by jury I am afraid I cannot possibly 
endorse this formula 

I cannot and at all be a party to such reservations 1 think 
that a National Government cannot possibly be shut m by those 
restrictions All the communities today who will be the future 
Indian nation must start with goodwill, must start with mutual 
trust or not at all If we arc told that we cannot possibly have 
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Responsible Go\ eminent that ttiU be a stale of things one can 
understand- But \%e are told there mustbeall these icscrv aliens and 
safeguards It w ould not b» liberty and Responsible Gos eminent, 
but It would be all safeguards Sideguards would eat aw a) the 
whole of the GovernmenL If all tho*c saf^^ards are to be 
granted and all the talV here takes concrete shape and we arc 
told that we are to get Responsible Gmemirent, itivill be almost 
on a par with th** Responsible Government that prisoners have 
mtneir jails The\ ick) ha/e complete ind'^scrdencc imm-diately 
the cell door is locL'-d and the jailer goes The pnmners inside 
that cell about lo ft. square o'- 7 ft. bv 3 ft. have complete m- 
dcpend-nce I do not ask for that Lind of complete independence, 
vilh the jailers safeguarding comfonabl) ihcir own rights 
Therefore, I appeal to our European fnends that the) should 
withdraw this id^.a of safeguarding their nghts I venture to 
suggest that the two formulae that I h-vc put forward should 
be adopted. You ma) cut them about m anj manner you like 
If the wordirg is not satisfactory by all means suggest <omc 
other wording But outade these formulae ofan-gauve character, 
vrhereby there u oo bar sinister placed against you, I venture to 
sav, you may not— shall I say ‘dare nod — ask for more So much 
with reference to cxistiiig interests and future trade 

KeV iNOtSTRIES 

I PROPOSE to assoaatc mvstir entirely with th** «ciitiments that 
Mr Jay akax expressed while speaking about key industries The 
Congress conception is that if the Ley judustres arc not taken 
over by the Staw itself, the Stale will at least have a prcdomi 
nant sav in the conduct and administration and development of 
the key industnes 

•k poo" undeveloped coanlrv like India is rot to be judged 
as a highlv dncloped individualist island like Great Bntam 
ma) l>» k\Tiat is good for Great Britain todav is, in my opir o'!, 
in mam respects poison fb*' Icdii. India has got 10 dcvc’op ccr 
ov n econorucs, her own po’icv, hfown method of dealing with 
her indtstncs and everyUurg else Therefore, «o far as the Ley 
indutncs a-r corcemed, I am afraid that not merely the Bnti- 
shers but maav will feel tha» they act not having fair plav But 
I do not know what is the meamng of “fair play” against a State; 
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CklASTAL SlUPPINO 

And then about Coastal Shipping, the Congress undoubtedly 
has the grciust sympathy with the desire to develop that trade, 
but if m t c bill about the coastal trade, there is any discrimi 
nation ag imst Europeans as such, I Wfill pm hands witii the 
Europeans and fight that Bill or the proposal which discriminates 
against Englishmen because they arc rnglishmcn Bui iherc ire 
those \ast interests tliat hate come into being I have travelled 
fairly frequently up the great river wavs nf Bengal and I h ivc 
travelled years ago up the Irrawaddy I know sometiung ot 
that trade By concessions privileges favours whatever you 
call them, these huge corjsorations have built up indusincs, built 
up companies, and buiU up a trade which dots not admit of any 
opposition whatsoever 

Some of you may have heard of a budding company between 
Chittagong and Rangoon Tlie Directors of that Company, 
poor struggling Musalmans, came to me in Rangoon and asked 
me if I could do anything ^ly whole heart went out to them, 
but there was nothing to be done What could be done’ Hicrc 
IS the mighty British India Steam Navigation Company simply 
underselling this budding company and practically taking the 
passengen without any passage money at all I could quote 
instance after instance of that character It is not because it is 
a Bntish company If it were an Indian company that had usur- 
ped this thing, it would be the same Supposing m Indian 
company was taking away capital, as today vve have Indians who 
instead of investing their capital in India invest their capital or 
invest thcjr moneys outside India Imagine that there was a huge 
Indian Corporation that was taking away all its profits and in 
vesting them in some oilier parts of the world, fearing that the 
National Government was not going along a correct policy, and 
therefore, in order to keep their money intact, tliey were taking 
away tliat money outside Go a little step further with me and 
say that these Indian Directors in order to organize in a most 
scientific and finislicd and perfect manner brought all the Euro 
pcan start' ttiat llicy couj'a' firing tiicre ana’ ertu’ rroC artbw 
struggling corporations to come into being, I would certainly 
have something to say and have legislation in order to protect 
the companies like the Chittagong company 
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Leoal Re^iedy 

There is no conception here as )ou see of doing inyihing id 
minsstratiNclv I hi\e expressed m> own hope in connection with 
the Fcdcnl md Supreme Court To me the Fedenl Court is the 
Supreme Court it is the final court of Appei) beyond which 
there would be no appeal whatsoever , it is mv Pnvy Council and 
It is the palladium of liberty It is the court to whicii everv person 
who 15 at all aggrieved can go A great Jurist in the Transv aal — 
and the Transv aal and South Afnea gcncrall> have undoubtedK 
produced very great Jurists— once said to me, in regard to a 
very diilicult case, ‘ Though there may bt no hope just now, I 
tell you that I have guided myself by one thing, or else I should 
not be a lawyer , the law teaches us lawyers that thtre is abso 
lutely no wrong for which there is no remedy to be found in a 
court of law, and tf judges say there is no remedy, then those 
judges should be immediately unseated ’ I say tliat with all 
deference to you, Lord Chancellor 

I, therefore, thinh that our European fritnds may rest assured 
that the future Federal Court will not send them away empty- 
handed, as we expect to go away empty-handed, if we do not 
have the fa\our of the ^tlmstc^s, who are the present advisen 
of His Majesty I am still hoping tint we shall have their car 
and get round thetr better side, and then we may hope to go 
away with something substantial in our pockets , but whether 
we go away with anything substantial in our pockets or not, 
I hope tliat if the Fedenl C^urt of my dreams comes into being, 
then the Europeans and everybody — all the minorities — may rest 
assured that that Court will not fail them, though a puny indi 
vadual like myself may fail them * 

• A daoHSion followed thi* speech 

Sir Ttj DafuiJitr Sapn Does Mahalcna Gandhi propose that the National 
Government of the future should c*am nc and investigate the title to properly 
of everyone, and if so would it be any title acquired within a certain period 
of Utne or not? What is the machinery I c proposes to bring into existence for 
the examination of that title and does he propose to give any compensation 
ar art; or rflat CAc iVaoonai’ <3«Jvenmw»if rfixnV 

which accord ng to his view or the view of the majority seemed to have 
been wrongly acquired’ 



IX 

FINANCE 

'My lord, I followed \our (Lord Reading's) speech on the vcr) 
unpoitant subject of Financial safeguards svnth the greatest atten- 
tion and with all the respect that is undoubted!) jour due In 
connection with that «petch I read the paragraphs on Finance 
in the Federal Structure Committee’s Report of last jear, 1 
thinh the\ are paragraphs i8, 19 and 20, and I regret to have 
to record ni; opinion that 1 cannot endorse the restrictions that 
ha\e been suggested in these paragraphs Mj portion, and, I 
thinL, the position of all of us, must be \erj diflicult when we 
do not know cxactlj what a-c the financial burdens 
ScPim.vY or Obucatjoss 

Let he explain I would naluralK have to consider the thing 
from one point of mciv if ‘Ann/ was a reserved subject, acd 
another point of view if ‘Ann/ was a transferred subject 1 
have also verj great difficult) in expressing my view bj reason 
of the fact that the Congress is emphattcallj of opinion that the 

Cardhtjt So Ar AS I uodmund, it is not uitended that the sdsunistiauoa 
should do the thing, e%er)tfiing that is done will be aboie board It wOI be 
done by legal inachmer> 

Sir Tq Bihaduf Saprv What is that legal machinery to be’ 

CcrJkijt I haic not at the present mwacni thought oT any bsutation I 
think that there u no limitation running against a wrong 

Sir Trj BihadjT Safnt Under your 'Naiioaal Covemment therefore no 
tide m India u safe’ 

Candh-ji Under our National Co^eroirent the court wHl decide these 
things and if dirtc is any undae fear about these things, I think it is po*»Ible 
to satisfy every legiUma'e doubt I have no hesitation m saying that generally 
speaking this is a formala which should b' accepted Where complaints arc 
made that there axe legiumat'' n^ts acqoimd, it ihould b- open to the 
courts of law to exam ne thes^ rights. I am rot goirg to say today in taking 
ever the Govemn'-ij ihat I shall escamise bo rghts whatsoner, no titles 
that have be-n aegu red. 
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obligations to be taken over by tlic incoming Government should 
be subject to audit and impatual examination 

I have jn my hands a Report prepared b> four impartial men, 
two of them ex Advocates General of the Bombay Hicli Court, 
I mean Messrs Bahaduiji and Bhulabhai Desai lie third 
examiner, or member of the Committee is Professor Shah for 
a long time professor in the University of Bombav, a man liav- 
ing an all India reputation and author of valuable works on 
Indian economics The fourth member of the Committee is 
Mr Kumarappa, who liolds Luropean degrees and whose opi 
nions on Finance command considerable acceptance and influ* 
ence These four gentlemen have submitted an elaborate Report 
in which the), as I hold, make out a conclusive ease for an im 
partial enquiry, and they show that many of the obligations do 
not really belong to India 

In this connection, I want very respectfully to say that the 
Congress has never suggested, as it has been vicieusi) suggesterl 
against it, that one single farthing of national obligations sliould 
ever he repudiated by the Congress Wliat the Congress has, 
however, suggested is that some of the obligations, which arc 
supposed to belong to India, ought not to be saddled upon India 
and should be taken over by Great Britain \ou will find in 
these volumes a cntical examination of all these obligations I 
do not propose to weary this Committee with a recital of these 
things Those who would care to study these two volumes mav, 
and I have no doubt vviH, study them wilh considerable profit, 
and they will, perhaps, discover that some of these obligations 
should never have been saddled upon India That being the 
ease, I feel that if one knew exactly where one v\as it would 
be possible to give a decisive opinion, but subject to that, I 
venture to suggest that the rcslnctions or the so called safeguards 
that have been suggested in paragraphs iB, ip and so of tins 
report of the Federal Structure Sub ^mmittcc will instead of 
helping India on her course, hinder her progress at even, step 
India s Interests 

Tot;, MY LORD, were pleased to say that the question before you 
was not one of want of confidence in Indian Ministers On the 
contrary, you had every hope that the Indian Ministers would do 
as well as any other Minister, but you were concerned with the 
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credit of India outside the borders of India, that the invcston 
\\ho suppLed capital to India and who brought their money to 
India at reasonable rates of interest i^ould not be satisfied if there 
uere not safeguards of the t\pc suggested here, and >ou s^ent 
on further if I remember ngh(l> to saj that uhen there vere 
an) imestments in India from here, or tthen there vereaiiymonc)S 
sent to India it was not to be supposed that the) tverc not also 
for the interest of India 

If I remember nghiU , \ our LoriLhip used the v, ords “obviousl) 
It ssas in the interests of India’ I rcallv waiting to find 
some illustrations, but no doubt jou look it for granted that uc 
should knon thc*’c matters or these illustrations uhich )0U had 
in mind- 1 had realK converse lUusirations m mind while you were 
Speaking, and I said to myself, I have within m> own experience 
<e\eral illustrations where I could show that the interests of India 
were not m those particular illustrations identical with the inter' 
ests of Great Bacain, that the two were m conflict, and that 
therefore, vc could not posnblv say that every lime there were 
loans from Great Britain, they v ere in the interests of India. 

Take, for vostance, so many wars Take the wars of Afghani- 
stan As ayoung man I read with great avidity the history of the 
w ars in Afghanistan written by the late Sir John Kay and I hav e 
nvid rccollecuon left on my mind that most of these wan 
were certainly not in the interests of India and not only that, 
but that the Gov ernor General had bungled ov cr these \ an The 
late Dadabhai Naoroji taught us, young men, that the history 
of Bnlish Finance in India was a history of muddle and bungling 
where it was not also one of exploitation of India. 

Exchange Ratio 

The lord chancillop uttered thcwamin?, and you were pleased 
to endorse hvs v armng, tJiat Finance, at the present moment, 
was a very delicate matter and that, therefore, those of us who 
tcok part in the discussion should be cautious and careful *o 
as not to mishandle the si l^cct and create dilliculties or add 
to the dilBcuhics that alrtadv face the Finance Minister in 
India. I, therefore, do pot propo'c to go into any details, 
but, I cannot help saying one thing in connection nth this 
increase in the ratio I mean when the rupee was appreciated 
to i/6 from 1/4. Now, then* the measure was adopted in the face 
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of almost vnammovs opposition from Indians — Indians who were 
not in any Avay connected with the Congress The^ iserc all inde. 
pendent, some of them grc-it expens in finance ivho knew exactly 
uhat they were sijing Here again one finds that the Indian 
interest in as really subordinated to foreign interests It docs not 
require an expert to know that a depreciated rupee is ahva^s, 
or as a rule, nnouIcI be in the interest of the cultnators I was 
\cry much struck by an adnussion made b) two financiers here, 
that if the rupee, instead of being linked to sterling, had been left 
to Itself, at least for the time being it would have been of great 
advantage to the cultivators They were going to the last extreme 
and thinking of some catastrophe that might befall India if the 
rupee left to itself went down to the intrinsic value, namily 6d 
or yd Personal)), I have not even then been able to see that 
really the Indian cultivator would be in any shape or form dama- 
ged 

That being the case, I cannot possibly endorse safeguards that 
would interfere with the full discharge of lus responsibility by 
the Indian Finance Minister, and that responsibibty conceived 
predominant!) in the interests of the ryots 
Resources 

I vvAicr to draw (he attention of this Committee to one thing 
more In spite of the caution uttered by the Lord Chancellor 
and you, My Lord, I feel somehow or other that if Indnn Finance 
was properly managed, entirely in the interests of India, we 
should not be suli^ect to fluctuations as seriously as we are toda) 
in the foreign market, the fluctuations in London I want to give 
you my reason for it When I first became acquainted with the 
wTiting of Sir Daniel Hamilton I approached him with consi 
derablc diffidence and hesitation I knew nothing practically of 
Indian Finance, I was absolutely new to the subject but, he with 
his zeal insisted upon my studying the papers that he continued 
to send me As we all know, he has large interests in India, he has 
himself held offices of importance and is himself an able financier 
He IS today' making expenments himself along the lines he has 
suggested, but this is the one striking thought that he has placed 
before all who would care to understand his mode of looking 
at Indian Finance, when he says that India does not need to look 
to the gold standard or to the silver standard or to any mctalic 
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Standard, India has metal all its own, and he says that that con- 
sists in her innumerable countless millions of labourers It is true 
that the British Government has not declared itself insolvent m 
connection s\Tth Indian Finance, that it has been, up to now, 
able to pay the way, but at what cost^ It has been at the cost of 
the cultivator, the money has been squeezed from the cultivator 
Instead of thinking in terms of rupees, if the authontics had 
consulted and thought of hnance in terms of these masses, they 
could have managed the affairs of India infinitely better than 
they have hitherto done, they would not then have been obliged 
to fall back upon foreign markcL Everybody recognizes and 
British financiers have told us, that for mne years out of ten 
India has always a favourable balance 
That IS to say, when“ver India has, what may be called, an 
eight anna or a. ten anna year, eight annas is really enough to 
give her a favourable balance Then India produces through bounti- 
ful nature, from Mother Earth, more than enough to pay for all 
her obligations, and more than for all the imports that she may 
ever require If it 1$ true, and I hold that it is true, a country 
like India does not really need to fall back upon the foreign capita- 
list She has been mad- to fall back upon the foreign capitalist 
because of the enormous dram that has taken place from India 
in order to pay what arc called the ‘home charges’, in order to pay 
the terrific charges for India’s Defence She is utterly unable to 
discharge these obligations, and yet, they have been met by a 
revenue policy which has been condemned in unmeasured terms 
bv one of the officiating Commisnoncjs, the late Ramesh Chandia 
DutL I know he engaged in a controversy with the late Lord 
Curzon on this v cry topic, and we Indians came to the conclusion 
that the nght was on the side of the late Ramesh Chandra Dutt. 

But I want to go a step further It is known that these millions 
of cultivators remain idle for six months in the year If the British 
Government saw to it that these men would not remain idle for 
SIX months in they car, imagine the wealth that they would produce. 
Wh) should wc then need ever to fall back upon the foreign 
market’ That is how the whole idea of finance appears before 
me, a layman, a man who c»ntinually thinks of thc'c masses 
and wants to feel as they would feel They vsould say wc have 
all the labour, therefore we do not want to fall back upon any 
foreign capital So long as we labour, the whole world would 
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want the products of our labour And it is true, the world today 
wants the products of our labour We would be able to produce 
those things that the world would \oluntanIy and wilbngly take 
from us Tliat has been the condiuon of India of ages past There, 
I really do not share the fear that you, My Lord, have expressed 
in connection with Indian finance In my opimon, unless wc hate 
control o\ cr our own door keepers, and over our own purse, abso- 
lute!) unrestneted, \\c shall not be able to shoulder the rcsponsi- 
bilitv, and it will not be a responsibility worth the name 
Nature of Safecuvrds and GtARANTiEs 
I Alt not m a position at the present moment to suggest any 
saTi^ards at all — not until 1 knoiv that the nation is to have 
complete responsibility, complete control over her Army, over 
the Civil Sertice, tint the nation will be at perfect liberty to take 
o\cr so man) of the Cuihans as the nation would want, so many 
of tf\e soldiers as the nation would want and on terms that would 
be suitable for a poor nauon like India- Unless I know all ilicsc 
things. It IS practically impossible for me to suggest the safe- 
guards As a rnaiter of fact, when all these things are taken into 
coruidcration.probabi), there v\t!l be no neccssU) forany safeguards, 
unlc<s one starts with a want of confidence in India s ability to 
shoulder her burden and India’s ability to carry on the adminis- 
tration of die councf) ifl a peaceful manner 7 *he onl) danger 
under such cifcumstanccs that I can possibly concci\e would be 
that the moment we take charge there would be utter chaos 
and disorder Now, if that 1$ the fear that seizes the Bntish mind, 
then, there is no meeting ground ^^c talc rrsponsibillly, wc ask 
for responsibility, we demand responsibility, because, wc ha\e 
got that confidence that wc would be able to carry on our affairs 
in a decent manner and, I feci, ccrtainl) in a much better manner 
than Bntish adimmstratOTS ha\c done or could c\cr do — not 
because they are not able I mil grant that they are much abler 
than we are, I will grant that they have got an orgamzmg capa- 
aty which wc have to Icam at their feet But we have one thing 
^Vc know our country, we knosv our people and ^vc should, there- 
fore, be able to run our Government cheaply Wc would avoid 
all the quarrels, and we, not having any impenahstic ambition, 
would not go to war with the Afehans or any other nation, but 
wc would culuvate friendly relauons, and they would have 
nothing to fear from us 

N V 5 
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That IS the kind of ideal that runs through my mind as I con* 
ceive Indian Finance You will sec, therefore, that in my opinion 
Indian Finance docs not occupy such a large place in my concep- 
tion, and not such a dangerous position as it evidently occupies 
m your mind, or the Lord Chancellor’s mind or in the minds of 
British Ministers with whom I had the privilege of discussing this 
question Hence, and for the reasons that I have explained, I must 
respectfully say that it is not possible for me to subsenbe to the 
safeguards that are suggested here, or to endorse the fears that 
agitate the British public or the responsible men m Great Bntain 
For every obligation that the National Government undertakes, 
there will be proper guarantees, such guarantees as a nation can 
possibly give, and assurances of a right type forthcoming But, 
in mv opinion, they will never be of the type or the character 
described m these paragraphs After all, if there are, and there 
would be I have no doubt, certain obligations that wc would 
have to take over and we would have to discharge towards 
Great Bntain, supposing that we bungled and did not do any- 
thing whatsoever, no assurance given on paper would be worth 
anything Or supposing that India, when she comes into her own, 
unJbrtunatelyforher, has a senes of bad seasons, then again, I do 
not know that any safeguard that might possibly be conceived 
would be enough to squeeze money out of India In these cntical 
circumstances — unforeseen circumstances — visitations of nature. 
It IS impossible for any national Government to give guarantees 
I can only close with the great sorrow that has overtaken 
me in connection with these things that I should find myself in 
conflict with so many administrators who have experience of 
Indian affairs and also of so many of my countrymen who arc 
attending this Round Table Conference, but if I am to dis- 
charge my duty as the representative of the Congress, even at the 
risk of incurring displeasure, I must give expression to the views 
I hold In common wth so many members of the Congress * 

* M condiimon ol tlic spccctt l»rd remarked 

I do not think that you quite accuratcl represented what I had said It 
may be a mismterprctation of some observations that were made All I want 
to say IS what I have already given in the speeches that I have made wiih 
regard to finance but I did not want it to be assumed that there is no answer 
to iC 

Csndhij\ Of course not. 



X 

PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 

I TENDER my congratulaUom to Professor Lees Smith for being 
responsible for this debate, and I tender my congratulations 
to you. My Lord Chancellor, for having allowed this debate I 
thinJc that Professor Lees Smith has shown amazing optimism in 
iniuating this debate He has come as a physiaan wuh an 
oxvgen cylinder and he is trying to pump oxygen into a dying 
body I do not say that we are a dying body because of this 
rumour or threat of Provincial Autonomy divorced from central 
responsibility In my own humble manner, almost from the 
commencement of thtsc proceedings, I have been uttering words 
of warning and I said so in so many words that I was oppressed 
mth a sense of unreality which has been dawning upon Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapni for the last few days, I happen to know’ this 
because he has given me the privilege of tiiking me into his 
confidence m common with his other friends and comrades, if I 
can also bracket mvsclf as one of his comrades 
Out of his npe cxpenencc of admimsirative affairs, having 
held high offices in the Government, he has warned us of the 
danger of Provincial Autonomy so called I am very ofien an 
•unrepentant sinner He had reasons for issuing this vvartung 
especially in connection vvith me, because I had dared to discuss 
the question of Provincial Autonomy with so many English 
fnends who arc responsible public men in this country, and he 
had heard of it, and so he gave me ample warmng It was for 
that reason that you find me as one of the co-signaiones, not to 
the document that has been placed before you, My Lord Chan- 
cellor, but another similar document that was issued to the press 
about ten days ago and was addressed to the Pnmc Minister I 
told him, as I say here, that both he and the others who have 
spoken after him, and I, reached the same goal though thiough 
different routes ‘Fools walk in where Angels fear to tread’ Not 
having had any experience of adnumstration actually I felt that 
if the Provincial Autonomy was the Provincial Autonomy of my 
concepuon, 1 for one would not mind handling the fruit, feeling 
the thing, and seeing whether it really answered my purpose I 
67 
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Icne to meet fiiends ^sho may be opponents in polic) on thar 
platform and find out Aeir difficulties, and find out also 
svhether ^^hat the) are offering is likely to lead one to the same 
place, and in that spint and in that sense I s enttired to discuss 
Pronnaal Autonom), but I found at once on discussion that 
ivhat the) meant ^^as certainly not the Proiincial Autonomy 
that I meant, and so I told my fnends also that I isould be 
quite safe if the\ left me alone, that I was not going to sell 
the interests of the countiv out of a foolish concepuon of Pro- 
nnaal Autonom) , or out of impatience to get something for the 
countn hat I am anxious to do is, having come all these miles 
with the greatest diffidence, having come here to tender m> 
wholehearted co-operation to the Government and to this 
Conference without the slightest mental reservation, and having 
apphed that spirit of co-operauon in thought, word and deed, 
to leave nothing undone, I have cot hesitated even to go into 
the danger zone, and hence, I have dared to talk about and 
discuss PrcMcaal Autonomv But I have come to the conclusioa 
that vou, or the British Ministen, do not contemplate giving 
India that measure of Frovinaal Autonom) which would <atisfy 
a man of m) mentalit), which would satisfv the Congress, and 
v^hlch would reconolc the Congress to lahing up Provincial 
Autonom) , although there ma) be dela) in getting responsibdity 
at the Centre. 

A Cltie for. Terrorism 

Let mz make my meamog dear, because, here too, I am adop- 
ting a somewhat different hne of argument, and I am most 
anxious not to be misunderstood. Let me take therefore, 
one illustration. I want to take for my illustration Bengal, 
because it is one of the Pravmces loda) m India which is deeply 
affected. I know that there is a terrorist school active in Bengal 
Eveiybod) ought to realize by this time that I can have no 
manner of s)'mpath) with that lerronst school in an) shape or 
ftrm. \ Tan iis convinced aa Ikiavc ever’Dcen fnat terronsm is 
the worst kind of action that any refonner can taV>» up Terror- 
ism is the vcT) worn thing for India in a «peaal manner, 
because India u a foreign soil for terronsm to flourish in. I am 
convinced that those )ou:^ Indians who arc giving their lives 
forvvhatthc) consider to be a good cause arc simply throwing 
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away their h\c 3 , and that thp> are not hanging the country 
one incli nenrer the goal, which is common, I hope, to us all 

I am convinced of all these things, but, having been cominc- 
ed of them, supposing that Bengal had Provincial Autonomy 
today, what would Bengal do ’ Bengal would set free every one 
of the detenus, an autonomous Bengal would not hunt down 
the icrronsts, but would try to reach them and convert them 

I should approach them with every confidence and wipe out 
terronsm from Bengal 

But let me go a little step further, in order to drive home the 
truth that is in me If Bengal was autonomous, that autonomy 
Itself would really rcmoic terrorism from Bengal, because these 
tciTOnsis foolishly consider that their action is the shortest cut 
to freedom, but, having attained that freedom, the terronsm 
svould cease 

Today, there arc a lliousand young men, some of whom, I 
would dare swear, have absolutely nothing in common with the 
school of terronsm, a thousand young men who have not been 
tned and who have not been convicted, they have all, every 
one of them, been arrested on suspicion So far as Chittagong is 
concerned, Mr Sen Gupta, who was Lord Mayor of Calcutta, 
who was a member of the Bengal Legislative Council and who 
was also President of the Provincial Congress Committee in 
Bengal, IS here (oda) He has brought to me a report signed by 
members of al! the parties in Bengal in connection with Chitta- 
gong, and It IS sad reading It is painful to read this report, 
but the substance of this report IS that there has been an infcnor 
edition of the Black and Tans in Chittagong and Chittagong 

II not a place of no importance on the map of India 

We now sec there has been a flag showing ceremony, and in 
making this demonstration all the military forces have been 
concentrated together in Calcutta, and these demonstrations have 
gone through ten streets of Calcutta 

At whose expense, and what will it do’ Will it frighten the 
terrorists’ I promise you it will not Will it then wean the con- 
gress from Civil Disobedience’ It will not do so The Congress 
people arc pledged to this thing Suficring is the badge of their 
tnbe They have determined to go through every form of suffer- 
ing It cannot, therefore, frighten them Our children would 
laugh at this show, and it is our purpose, to show the children that 
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thej must not b- terrified, the^ must not b- fnghtencd by this 
displa> of artiUen, guns, air force and so on. 

Of the Right Kinp 

So THAT >ou see vhat is m> conception of Prcnmaal Auto* 
noms All these things isould be impossible, I I'ionld not allow 
a single soldier to enter the Provirce of Bengal, I would not 
pa) a nngle farthing for the upLeep of an Army w hicb I ma) 
not command. In such a Prosinaal Autocom), )ou do not 
contemplate a state in Bengal whercb) I can «et free all these 
detenus and remme from the Stainte Book the Bengal Regula 
tions If It IS ProMnaal ALtonoai), then it is independence for 
Bengal precisel) in the same manner as the Responsible Cm cm* 
ment I hate seen gromng up in Natal That is a little colony, 
batithaditscwTundependeotexistecce.ithaditsoi a volunteer 
force and $0 on. \o 4 do not contemplate that thing for Bengal 
orau) of these Provmca ItwillbetheC'*ctresulldictaticg, sidl 
ruling, 'till doing all th«e things That is not the Provincial 
Autonom) of m) conception. That was wh) I said if )0u 
present me with that lire Pimnnaal Autonom), 1 shall be pre 
pared to consider that proposition , but I am also cos need 
that that autonoa) is not coming If that autonom) vr ^ com 
mg we would not «ec all these protracted proceedings t’*at have 
taken place here, then we would have managed our own affairs 
in an cntirel) different manner 

But what reallv gneves me still more is this \Sc have all 
b-cn brought here with one «inglc puTpo« I have been brought 
here socaallv through that very part in v hich it is wntten in 
so man% words that I was coming here to discuss and to receive 
rcallv rt«ponnbilir\ at the Centre FcdTation with all its res- 
ponsibiht), — safeguards undoubted!) — ^but safeguards in the 
interests of India. I have said in season and out of ‘cason that 
1 would oomider cv cr) safeguard that is necessar) I personally 
do not reall) agree with Pro'essor L»*e 5 -S»nith or an)body else 
that Constitution budding should take all these long )cars — 
three )cars He thinks of Provanaal Autonomy in eighteen 
months M\ folly tells me that all this time 15 not necessary 
TMicrc the people have made up their rund, the Parliamcrt 
has made up its mind, the Miinsters have made up their minds 
and the public opinion here, then these things do not take 
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time I Jnve seen them not tilwing time wjicre there has been 
one mind ipplicd, but I do know that there is not one miml 
applied but there arc many minds, all following their own course 
and nil perhnps \Mth n disruptive tendency Thnl being so, I 
feel convinced thnt, in spite of dm debate, not only is there go- 
ing to be no responsibility il the Centre, but there is going to be no 
Imgiblc result out of this Conference It hurts me, it pains me, 
that all this precious time of Dntish Ministers, of the nation and 
of all these Indians who have come here, should have been 
wasted, but I am very much afraid that, in spite of this oxygen 
cylinder the result \sill be ml I do not say that the result is 
therefore bound to be that Provincial /Viiionomy will be thrust 
down our throats 


r FFFCT OP Repression 

I DO NOT really fear that result What I fear is something still 
more drcadful~ihat nothing at all is going to come out of 
this thing but terrible repression in India 1 do not mind 
that repression, repression will only do us good If sve have 
repression in the nght time, I will consider that also as a very 
fine outcome of this Conference Rqircssion has never done 
harm to a single nation which is sailing for her destined goal 
with a fixed determination for that repression is really an oxygen 
draught, thougli not such a draught as that Professor Lees Smith 
has administered 

What I fear is that ihc slender thread which I had again 
built up of CO operation with the Jlntish people and with British 
Ministers IS about tosnap ami that J should again declare myself 
a convinced non co-operator and civil tesister — that I should 
redeliver this message of non co-operation and civil resistance 
to the millions of India, no matter how many air balloons will 
float over India or how many tanks wdl be brought to India 
They will have no result You do not know today that they 
produce no results even upon the tender young children We 
teach them to dance with joy when bullets arc flying about 
them like so many crackers We teach them to suffer for the 
freedom for their country I do not despair T do not trunk 
that because nothing happens here there will be chaos in the 
land, not so Jong as Congress remains untarnished and non- 
violence goes forward throughout the length and breadth of 
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Bahadur Sapru and others, and I feeJ cominced that real Pro- 
\tncial Autonomy is an impossibility unless there is responsibility 
at the Centre, or unless you are prepared to so v.eakcn the 
Centre that the provinces mil be able to dictate to the Centre 
I know that you are not prepared today to do this I kno^v 
that this Conference docs not conccuc a weak Centre but a 
strong one, when this Federal Coveroment is broiiglii into being 
A strong Centre go\crned and administered by an alien autho- 
rity, and 1 strong autonomy, arc a contradiction in terms Hence, 
I feel that Provincial Autonomy and Central Responsibility have, 
really speaking, to go together Rut, I say again that I have 
an open mind If somebody will convince me that there is 
Provincial Autonomy, such as I have conceived for instance 
for Bengal, available, I would grasp it 


XI 

MODUS OPERAND! 

RtrtE or MAjonrTY 

I DO NOT think that anything that I can say this evening can 
possibly influence the decision of the Cabinet Probably the 
decision has been already taken Matters ofhberty of practically 
a whole Continent can hardly be decided by mere argumenta- 
tion, or even negoliation Negotiation has its purpose 
and has its play, but only under certain conditions Without 
those conditions negotiations are a fruitless task But I do not 
want to go into all these tmttets I want as far as possible to 
confine myself within the four corners of the conditions that 
you. Prime Minister, read to this Conference at its opening 
meeting I would, therefore, first of all say a few words in 
connection with the Reports that have been submitted to this 
Conference You will find in these Reports that generally it 
has been stated that such and such is the opinion of a large 
majonty, some, however, have expressed an opinion to the con- 
trary, and so on Parties who have dissented have not been 
stated I had heard when I was in India, and I was told 
when I came here, that no decision or decisions will be taken 
by the ordinary rule of majonty, and I do not want to 
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ratnUon this fact here b) vray of complaint that the Reports 
have been so framed as if the proceedings svere g^overned by the 
test of majonti 

But It was necessary for me to mention this fact, because to 
most of these Reports you will find that there is a dissenting 
opiraon, and in most of the cases that dissent unfortunately 
happens to belong to me It was not a matter of joy to have 
to dissent from fellow delegates But I felt that I could not truly 
represent the Congress unless I notified that dissent 

There is another thing which I want to bring to the notice of 
this Conference, namely, what is the meamng of the dissent of the 
Congress ’ I said at one of the preliminary meetings of the 
Federal Structure Committee that the Congress claimed to 
represent o\er 83 per cent of the population of India, that is 
to say the dumb, toiling, semi-starvcd millions But I went fur- 
ther that the Congress claimed also, by right of service, to 
represent c^en the Pnnccs, if they svould pardon my putting 
forth that claim, and the landed gentry, and the educated class 
I wnsh to repeat that claim and I smh this evemng to emphasize 
that claim 

Congress Represents IimiA 

Alt THE OTHER Parties at this meeting represent sectional 
interests Congress alone claims to represent the whole of India 
and all interests It is no communal oigamzation, it is a deter- 
mined enemy of communalism in any shape or form. Congress 
knows no distinction of race, colour or creed, its platform is 
umvenaL It may net always have hved up to the creed 1 do 
not know a single human organization that lues up to its creed 
Congress has failed very often to my knowledge It may have 
failed more often to the knowledge of its cntics But the worst 
cntic will have to rccogmze, as it has been recognized, that the 
Indian National Congress is a daily growing organization, lhat 
Its message penetrates to the remotest village of India, that 
ssw Nkit Cwngitss Visokiwm a’cAt \o iemoTOtrmc 

Its influence over and among these masses who inhabit its 
700 000 tillages 

And yet, here I 'ce that the Congress is treated as one of 
the Parties I do not mind it, I do not regard it a calamity for 
the Congress, but I do regard it as a calarmty for the purpose 
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quite that ^Te^s Th** Congress an altematisc which ts un- 
pleasant to >011. 

The Old ^\ay 

I HEARD S"^eral spealer^ — I base ined to follow every «pcakcr 
with the utmost attention and with all the respect that I could 
possibh gn c to these speakers — sating w hat a dire calamity tt 
would be if India was fired with the spirit of lawlessness, 
rtb^lhon, terrorism and so on. I do not pretend to have read 
histor. , but as a <dioolboy I had to pass a paper in history 
also and I read that the page of htsiorv is 'oilcd red with the 
blood of those who have fought for freedom I do not Lnenv an 
instance id sshtch nations have attained their ownsithouthav- 
ing to go through an incredible m'-asure of travail The dagger 
of the assasin the poison bowl, the bullet of the nfleman, 
the 'pear and all ihe<e weapons and methods of destruction have 
been up to now used bv, whai I consider, bhnd lovers of liberty 
and freedom. And the historian has not condemned tbenu I bold 
no bnef for the terrorists Mr Gbuznavi brought in the terror- 
ists and he brought to the Calcutta Corporation. I felt hurt 
when he meotsoned an tnadent that took place at the Calcutta 
Corporation. He forgot to mention that the Mayor of that 
Corporation made handsome reparation for the error into 
which he himself was betraved, and the error into which the 
Calcutta Corporation was betrayed, through the instrumentality 
of those members of the Corporatioii who were Congressmen. 

I hold no brief for Congressmen who directlv or indirectly 
would encourage icrronsm. As soon as this inadent was brought 
to the nonce of the Congress the Congress set about putting it 
in order It immediatelv called upon the Mayor of the Calcutta 
Corporanon togivc an account ofwhat was dore and theMavor, 
die gcmleman that hr is, immediatelv admitted his mistake 
and made all the reparation that it was then legallv possible to 
make. I must not detain this Ass*mblv over this inadent for 
any length of tune. He mentioned also a \ ene w hich the children 
of the fortv schools conducted by the Calcutta Corporation are 
supposed to have rtated. There were manv other mis-statements 
m that speech which I could dwell upon, but I have no desire 
to do so It is only out of regard for the great Calcutta Cor- 
poration, and out of regard for truth, and on behalf of those 
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One of your great statesmen was debating with me, and 
said ‘Honestly I did not know that you meant this by complete 
independence ” He ought to have known but he did not knosv, 
and I shall tell you ivhat he did not know ^Vhen I said to him 
‘ I cannot be a partner in an Empire”, he said “Of course, 
that IS logical” I replied “But I ivant to become that It is 
not as if I shall be if I am compelled to, but I want to become 
a partner with Great Britain I want to become a partner with 
the English people, but I want to enjoy precisely the same liberty 
that your people enjoy, and I want to seek this partnership not 
merely for the benefit of India, and not merely for mutual benefit, 
I want to seek this partnership in order that the great weight that 
IS crushing the world to atQm> may b-" lifted from its shoulders ” 
This took place ten or twelve days ago Strange as it may 
appear, I got a note from another Englishman, whom abo you 
know, and whom abo you respect Among many things, he 
writes, ‘ I believe profoundly that the peace and happiness of 
mankind dep-nd on our friendship” and, as if I would not 
undentand that, he says “your people and mine ” I must read 
to you what he abo says “And of all Indians you arc the one 
that the real Englishman likes and understands ” 

He does not v-aste any words on flattery, and I do not think 
he has intended (his last expre<Mon to flatter me It will not 
flatter me m the slightest degree There are many things m 
this note which, if I could share them ^vith you, would perhaps 
make you understand better (he significance of this expression, 
but let me tell you that when he writes this last sentence he 
does not mean me pcrsonall) I personally sigmfy nothing, and 
I know I would mean nothing to an> single Englishman, but I 
mean something to some Englishmen because I represent a 
cause, because I seek to represent a nation, a great orgamzation 
which has made itself felt That is the reason why he sa)S this 
But then, if I could possibly find that working basis, Pnme 
Minister, there is ample room for compromise It is for fnend- 
ship I craic My business is not to throw oicrboard the slave* 
holder and tyrant My philosophy forbids me to do ^o, and to- 
^ay the Congress has accqjtcd that philosophy, not as a creed, 
as It is to me, but as a policy, because the Congress believes that 
ns the nght and the best thing for India, a nation of 350 rmllions, 
•to do 
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interests of India wnllhave to be sacnficei The fancied interests 
of Great Britain smU have to be sacrificed. The iHcgitimatc 
interests of India ivill have to be sacnficed The ill^timatc 
interests of Great Bntain wU also have to be sacnficed There- 
fore, again I repeat, if vc have the same meaning for the same 
word, I \nll agree iMth Mr Jayakar, vnth Sir Tg Bahadur 
Sapru and other distinguished speakers who have spoken at this 
Conference 

I ivill agree with them all that we have, after all these labours 
reached a substantial measure of agreement, but my despair, 
m> gnef^ is that I do not read the same words in the same 
bghL The implications of the safeguards of Mr Jajakar I ver^ 
much fear, are different from m\ imphcations, and the impli- 
cations of Mr Jajakar and myself arc perhaps only different 
from the imphcattons that Sir Samuel Hoarc, for instance, has in 
mmd, I do not know We ha\c never rcall) come to gnps 
We base ncser got doirn to brass tacks, as you put it, and 1 
am anxious— I have been pining— to come to real gnps and to 
get dosvn to brass tacks all these dap and ail these nights, 
and I have felt >vh> are we not cormng nearer and nearer 
together, and whs are we wasting our time in eloquence, in 
orator), in debating, and in sconng points^ Heaven knows, I 
hate no desire to hear m) onn\oice Heasen knows I have no 
desire to take part in any debating I know that bberty is made 
of sterner stuff, and I knoi\ that the freedom of India is made 
of much sterner stuff We have problems that ivouJd haflle anj 
statesman, Wc ha^e problems that other nations ha\c not to 
tackle But thg do not baSlc me, the) cannot baffle those who 
have been brought up xa the Indian chmatc Those problems 
are there with us Just as we have to tackle bubomc plague, we 
have to tackle the problem of malana. ^\e have to tackle, as 
you have not, the problem cF snakes and scorpions, monkeys, 
tigers and lions ^Vc have to tackle these problems because we 
have been brought up under them. 

They do not baffle us Somehow or other we have survived 
the ravages of these venomous reptiles and vanous creatures 
So also shall we survive our problem and find a way out of 
those problems But toda) you and we have come together at 
a Round Table and we want to find a common formula v/luch 
will work Please believe me that whilst I abate not a httlc of 
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the claim that I have rcgmercd on behalf of the Congress which 
1 do not propose to repeat here, while I withdraw not one word 
of the speeches that I had to make at the Federal Structure 
Committee, I am here to compromise, I am here to consider 
c\cy formula that British ingenuity can prepare evcr> formula 
that the ingenuity of such constitutionalists as Mr Sasin, 
Dr Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr Jayakar, Mr Jmnah, Sir Muham- 
mad Shaft and a host of others can weave into being 
Mutual Trust 

I aviLL >0T be baffted I sbaH be here as long as I am required 
because I do not want to revive civii disobedience I want to 
turn the truce that was arrived at in. Delhi into a permanent 
settlement But for heaven's sake give me, a frail man 62 jears 
gone, a little bit of a chance Find a little corner for him and 
the organization that he represents You distrust that orgam- 
zation though you may seemingly trust me Not for one moment 
difTeremiate me from the organization of which I am but a 
drop in the ocean I am no greater than the organization to 
which I belong I am infimtely smaller than that organization, 
and if you find me a place, if >ou trust me, I invite you to 
trust the Congress also. Your trust in me otherwise is a broken 
reed, I have no authority save what I denve from the Con- 
gress If you wiU work the Congress for all it is worth, then you 
wiH say goodbye to terromm, then you will not need terronsm 
Today you have to fight the school of terrorists which is there 
with your disciplined and organized terronsm, because you will 
be bhnd to the facts or the wnting on the wall Will you not see 
the wnting that these tcrronsls are wnting with their blood^ 
Will you not see that we do not want bread of wheat, 
but we want the bread of liberty, and without that bberty there 
arc thousands today who are sworn not to give themselves peace 
or to give the country peace 

I urge you then to read that writing on the wall I ask you 
not to try tlic patience of t people known to be proverbially 
patient. We speak of the mild Hindu, and the Musalman also 
by contact good or evil with the Hindus has himself become 
mild And that mention of the Musalman brings me to the 
bafiling problem of minontics Believe me, that problem exists 
here, and I repeat what I used to say in India — I have not 
forgotton those words — that without the problem of Minorities 
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being sohcd there is no Sivaraj for India, there in no freedom 
for India I know and I realize it, and >et I came here m the 
hope ‘perchance' that I might be able topuil through a solution 
here But I do not despair of some day or other finding a real 
and living solution in connection with the Minorities problem 
I repeat what I have said elsewhere that so long as the wedge 
in the shape of foreign rule dnidcs community from community 
and class from class, there will be no real living solution, there 
will be no living fnendship between these communities 

It will be after all and at best a paper solution. But imrac* 
diatcly ^ou withdraw that wedge, the domestic ties, the domestic 
affections, the krowlcdge of common birth — do you suppose 
that all these will count for nothing^ 

Were Hindus and Musalmans and Sikhs alwa^*s at war woth 
one another when there was no Bntish rule, when there was 
no English face seen there’ We have chapter and verse given 
to us b\ Hindu histonans and by Musalman hutonans to say 
that we were Using in comparative peace c\en then And Hindus 
and Musalmans m the villages arc not even today quarrelling’ 
In those d&yt they ^^ere not known to quarrel at all The late 
Maulana Muhammad All often used to tell me, and he was 
himself a bit of an historian He said “If God” — Allah” as he 
called God — “gives me life, I propose to wnte the history of 
Musalman rule in India, and then I will show, through docu- 
ments that Bntish people have preserved, that Aurangzeb was 
not so mIc as he has been painted by the Bntish historian, that 
the Mogul rule was not so bad as it has been *hown to us in 
Bntish h«torv,” and so on And so have Hindu histonam 
WTitten. This quarrel is not old, this quarrel is coeval ivith this 
acute shame I dare to say, it is coeval with the Brtiuh advent, 
and immediately this reJationshij^ the unfortunate, artifiaal, 
unnatural relationship between Great Bniain and India is 
transformed into a natural relatiotuhip, when it becomes, if it 
,3s<Cf ixTiwawr, j Ap iv' up, As* he 

dissolved at the wiH of either party, when it becomes that 
■jcu will find that Hindus, Musalmans, Sikhs, EuropcTtis, 
Anglo-Indians, Clinstians, Untouchables, will all Inc together 
as ore roan 

I do not intend to say much tonight about the Princes, but I 
should be wronging them and should be wronging the Congress 
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if I did not rc^stcr my claim, not with the Round Table Con- 
ference but with the Pnnees It is open to the Princes to give 
their terms on which they will join the Federation I have 
appealed to them to naakc the path easy for those who inhabit 
die other pan of India, and therefore, I can only make these 
suggestions for their favourable consideration, for their earnest 
comtdcration I think that if thc> accepted, no matter what they 
arc, but some fundamental nghts as the common propcrt> of 
all India, and if thev accepted that position and allowed those 
nghts to be tested by the Court, which will be again of their own 
creation, and if thej introduced elements — onlj elements — of 
representation on behalf of their subjecis I think that they would 
have gone a long wa> to conciliate their subjects They would 
ha\e gone a long wav to show to the world and 10 show to the 
whole of India that thev are also fired with a democratic spirit, 
that they do not want to remain undiluted autocrats, but that 
they want to become constitutional monarclis even as King 
George of Great Britain is 

A-n Autonomous Frontier Pro\ ince 
Let INDIA OFT what she is entitled to and what she can really 
take, but whatever she gets and whenever she gets it, let the 
Frontier Province get complete autonomy today That Frontier 
Will then b* a standing demonstration to the whole of India, 
and therefore, the whole vote of the Congress will be given in 
favour of the Frontier Province getting Provincial Autonomy 
tomorrow Prime Minister if you can possibly get your Cabinet 
to endorse the proposition that from tomorrow the Frontier Pro- 
vince becomes a full fledged autonomous province, I shall then 
have a proper footing amongst the Frontier tribes and convene 
them to my assistance when those over the border cast an evil 
eye on India 

Tiiamcs 

I AST OF AIL, my last is a pleasant task for me This is perhaps 
Uic last time that I shall be sitting with you at negotiations It 
IS not that I want that I want to sit at the same table with you 
in >our closets and to negotiate and to plead with you and to 
go down on bended knees before I take the final leap and final 
plunge 

But whether I have the good fortune to continue to tender 
my co-opcration or not does not depend upon me It largely 
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depends upon you But it may not even depend upon you It 
depends upon so many circumstances over which neither you 
nor we may have any control whatsoever Then, let me perform 
this pleasant task of giving my thanks to all from Their Maje- 
sties doun to the poorest men in the East End where I have 
taken up my habitation 

In that settlement, ivhidi represents the poor people of the 
East End ofLondon, I have become one of them They have accep- 
ted me as a member, and as a favoured member of their family 
It sviU be one of the richest treasures that I shall carry with 
me Here, too I have found nothing but courtesy and nothing 
but a genuine affecUon from all with whom I have come in 
touch I ha\c come in touch ivith so many Englishmen It has 
been a priceless privilege to me They have listened to what 
must have often appeared to them to be unpleasant, although it 
was true Although I have often been obbged to say these things 
to them they have never shown the slightest impatience or irri- 
tation It IS impossible for me to forget these things No matter 
Vkhat befalls me, no matter what the fortunes may be of this 
Round Table Conference, one thing 1 shall certainly carry wtb 
me, that is, that from high to low ] have found nothing but the 
utmost courtesy and the utmost aflfecuon I consider that it was 
well worth my paying this visit to England in order to find this 
human affection 

It has enhanced, it has deepened my irrepressible faith in 
human nature that although En^ishmen and Englishwomen have 
been fed upon lies that I sec so often disfiguring your Press, that 
although m Lancashire, the Lancashire people had perhaps 
some reason for becoming imtatcd against me, I found no im- 
tation and no resentment even in the operatives The operatives, 
men and women, hugged me They treated m* as one of their 
mvn I shall never fotget that 

I am carrying with me thousands upon thousands of English 
fhcndships I do not know them but I read that affection in 
their eyes as early in the mormng I walk through your streets 
All this ho>pitality, all this kindness will never be effaced from 
my memory, no matter what befalb ray unhappj land I thank 
you for your forbearance 
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pRfME Mivistfr, and fncnds, Ihr pnvilrgc and thr responsi- 
bility of mo%ing a \otc of thanks lo the Chair have been entrusted 
to me, and I have taken up the responsibility and the privilege 
with the greatest pleasure A chairman who conducts the pro- 
ceedings of his meeting tn a becoming and courteous manner is 
always entitled to a vote of thanks, whether those who compose 
the meeting agree with the decisions taken at the meeting, or 
wth the decisions that may be given by the chairman himself 
Sir, I know that )ours was a double duty You had not 
onlj to conduct the proceedings of the Conference with becoming 
dignity and wath imparJiahty, but you had often to convey the 
deasions of His Mijcst}** Government 
And }our final act in the Chair has lieen to comey the con 
Sidcred decision of Hii Majesty’s Government o%cr the many 
mauen on which tins Conference bad deliberated I propose to 
onut that part of your task, but for me the pleasanter part is 
how you have conducted the proceedings, and let me congratulate 
you upon the lesson that you have given us so often in time 
sense Chairmen often neglect the very elementary duty, and 
1 must confess, m my country almost %vith tiresome regularity 
We arc not credited waih proper time sense Pnme Minister, it 
will be my pleasant and bounden duly to give my countrymen 
when I return to India what the British Pnme Minister has 
done in the matter of time scasc 

The other thing you have shown us is your amazing industry 
Brought up in your hardy Scotch climate, you have not known 
what rest is, and you have not allowed us also to know what 
rest is With, shall I say, almost unexampled ferocity you worked 
everyone of us, including old men like my fnend and revered 
brother Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and equally old man 
bkc me 

You have worked almost to exhaustion, with a pitilessncss 
worthy of a Scotsman like you, my fnend and revered leader 
Sastn You let us know yesterday that you knesv his physical 
cnnxbtuvn .but lifJhrp a sense of dutv .you set aside all these _per- 
sonal considerations All honour to you for that and I shall 
treasure this amazing industry of yours 
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FROM OVER niE WAVES 
I 

Meoiiani's Message 

It was touch in<l ro till thr very end, and no one would havi 
believed that Gandhiji wxb sailing until he }nd ictually em- 
barked TTic Simla eorrespondems of An^jlo-Indian neu-spapen 
heaved a sigh of relief, — ‘the disturber of peace*, the inconvenient 
man, the troublesome person had left,— and they were also 
voiang (he fteiings of the ofllcial world Eternal vigilance is a 
thing tint no one in power can endure wherc-vs for Gandinji 
eternal vngilance is the v cry breath of lift Hut Id no one believe, 
that because Gandhiji wilt be absent for a few weeks, the vigi 
lancc IS m any \v 3 ) going to be relaxed The letter addressed 
to the Home Secretary on the 27th August which forms part of 
the Second Settlement, ts nothing but a promise of vigilance 
on the part of the Congres, nothing but a public expression, on 
the part of Gandhiji, of the feeling that if he 1$ going, he is 
going in fear and trembling as to what would happen in India 
There were numerous telegrams handed m to Gandhiji, as 
the steamship Rajpulana left the Bombay Inrbour Tlicrc was 
one from H E the Viceroy Minyr were from fnends and co- 
workers, wishing bun a happy voyage and happier return home, 
and promising that the /lag would be kepi flying dunng his 
absence There were two which struck the right note One said 
‘May God illumine thy path* The other said ‘You will win 
or lose greatly Miy God help you to win’ But the one, that 
according to Gandhiji himself, correctly and vividly desenbed 
the situation he was in, was a firewell poem m Gujarati by 
our young poet Meghan It is not possible to give in English 
its soulful utterance It is as (hough the spirit of the poet had 
been intimate witness of the innermost thoughts and feelings 
of Gandluji during the past fifleen days, since the brenkdown of 
the negotiations on the 13th of August 'You have dnink many 
a bitter draught', says the poet *Go forth now to finish the last 
cup ofpoison You have pitted truth against falsehood, love against 
hate, straight dcahng against deceit You have refused to dis- 
trust even your bitterest enemy Goforth then to quaff the 
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I have told \ou, that wc could get there what we might want, 
and leave it for the poor when we returned That you have 
promised to return all the suit eases does m no way mitigate the 
olTcnce I never expected tint you were going to Keep them 
Rut the fact that you did not hesitate to accept all these leather 
trunks gives me Some idea of your conception of poverty and 
non possession You say «ome of these tilings arc old and from the 
fnends’ superfluous lumber \ou arc either deceiving yourself 
or deceiving me If they were superfluous they should have 
thrown them awa\ They could not have gi'cn them to you un- 
less you told them that sou needed them 1 hat you proceeded on 
the ailvacc of those who voii think were in the Know js absurd 
If you took their advice you should be svjth them Here you are 
wall mr, and should go by my advice * \nd so on, andso forth 
for several days Fven if i»e found oursehes to be exceptionally 
good sailon, Uiis castigation was enough to make one giddy or 
sick We next lire upon a second best, to make up an in 
ventory of the things v^-c should need and of those that we should 
not need, and to send the latter back from Aden That then was 
our immediate job 

It was enough to absorb the first three days, and on the fourth 
we were ready to submit our lists for inspection *I am not now 
going to disturb your list, though I would like to sec you going 
about in the streets of London as you do in Simla If vou can 
go about in Simla wath a <iholt and hid a and a pair of sandals, 

I assure you there is nothing to prevent you from doing so in 
England If I found that you were not properly clad 1 should 
myself warn you and get you more woollens But you must wear 
or have with you nothing because of the imaginary fear that if 
you did ochenvise, the people tltcre would be shocked Rest 
assured (hat the people there would be shocked to see swanky 
suit cases in your or my possession ’ Pointing to a leather wallet 
that the manufactunng company had sent as a gift, he said 
Tf you esn dj « rf* .t KAsdi bag^ta iK.by .iwr w ^ 

And you think people there carry about their papers in dainty 
wallets like these * By no means Vou may perhaps find them m the 
hands ofneh bankers or merchants in Lombard Street, or perhaps 
in the hands of statesmen carrying important state papers with 
them, but in your hands they would look ridiculous ’ A binocular 
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that a fnend had insisted on giving us, shared naturally the same 
fate, when the simple entenon applied, nz , that we should 
have nothingwhichin the ordinary course we could never afford 
to have But things hhe these afforded considerable amusement, 
and tempered Gandhiji s wrath Some fnend had kindly given 
a folding camp cot of Amcncan make for Gandhiji’s use on deck 
‘Oh, IS that a camp cot^ 1 thought it was a hockey set Well, 
let the hocke) set go Have you ever seen me use it^’ At this 
moment in came Shuaib Qureshi to relieve our agony, and im- 
mediately he said to Mr Qureshi in refreshing good humour 
'Well, Shuaib if some of His Highness’ party should need Kashmir 
shawls, let me know From the number of shawls that fnenda 
have given me, I should be able to run a shop The fnend who 
gave me that costly shawl worth Rs 700, a shawl so dehcate m 
texture that it can pass through a nng, thought perhaps that I 
should wear :t in ihe R T C to show how well I represent the 
milhons of India Well, let Her Highness relieve me of this costly 
possession, and give me Rs 7,000 for it for the use of the poor. 
That IS ^1 that a sole representauve of the poor can do * 
That the castigation was not undeserved is shown by the fact 
that as a result of this clearance we nd ourselves of no less than 
seven suit cases and cabin trunks to be sent back from Aden. 

Best Sailor 

^Ve have had a choppy sea, and many arc not yet ready for 
anything hkc a serious talk or discussion svith Gandhiji He is 
perhaps the best sailor on board the S.S Bajputana He has selected 
for himself a comer on the second class deck where he spends 
most of the day and the whole of the night. 'You seem to have 
deliberately chosen this spot to scare us away,' said Birlaji the 
other day ‘It is an ordeal for us to be sitting here even for 
the fesv minutes ivhcn we have our prayers ’ 

Quite a large number of the Indian passengers have, how- 
ever, begun to get over their sea sickness with the result, that 
the dining saloons are now full, and there ivas an attendance 
of 22 at our evemng prayer yesterday Gandhiji has not allowed 
his rouUne to be disturbed sn any way He retires and rises at 
his usual hours and has put la practically the same amount of 
daily work as usual 
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Sinp’s OmcERS 

I MUST SAV, ihit the behaviour of all the officers on the boat, 
not only towards Gandhyi but towards us, who tramp about the 
whole boat in Khadi kuJlas and dhotu and Khadc caps, has been 
not only unexceptionable, but extra courteous The colour 
prejudice and various racial distinctions, that you often hear 
the P and O Indian passengers complaining about, seem to 
be absent on this boat, dunng this voyage at any rate 
II 

Ade*< 

Tme first port of call, after a weary voyage of i,G6o miles 
in practically a straight line to (he west of Bombay, is Aden 
The aty is a mass of volcanic rocLs — the heart of the city even 
now bears die name of “Crater '—and the passengers can sec 
from the boat huge masses of bleak, cinder hke rocks which 
surround the city proper It is said to have been held by many 
chiefs for centuries It is described as a small hshmg village 
vsnili scarcely 600 souls in 1839 when 11 was captured The 
story of the capture would be of considerable interest, if genuine 
details were available, and would perhaps add one to the several 
mneteentli century exploits of the impenahst depredator The 
British school boy is of course taught, that the Sultan of Lahej, 
w'ho had agreed to cede Aden for an annual payment, went 
back on hu agreement, and attacked and plundered a Bnbsh 
slup, svith the result that the fortifications had to be attacked, 
and they were stormed m January 1839 The fact of the matter 
IS however this, that the security of the Red Sea,— one of the 
greatest highways of the world — had to be maintained, and it 
could not be done otherwise than by maintaining a strong force 
at Aden and at Penm, an island a hundred miles farther west 
from Aden, which is so strongly guarded that no one may stay 
there without the permission of tlic Resident at Aden 
Aden has nowr a population of 53,000, out of which 31,000 
srr Arshs, Sonaabiv and no less than 5^500 Indians 

of whom the majority arc Gujaratis and Cutchis from Bombay 
It has been under the Bombay Government all these 92 years, 
but there is now a proposal for its transfer to the Government 
of India This transfer u opposed by the Aden Indians for ob- 
vious reasons Most of the residents are from Bombay and 
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fncnds It is an honour done to the Congress sshom I liope to 
be able to represent at the Round Table Conrercncc I came 
to know, that there was a hitch in >our proceedings on ac- 
count of the National flag Now it is inconceivable for me to 
find a mcctmg of Ind/an*, especrally svficrc national leaders 
arc invjtrd, without the Nation's] flag flying there You know 
tliat many people sustained lalhi blows and some have lost 
thtir litcs in defending the lionour of the flag, and you can- 
not honour an Indnn leader without Jionounng the Indian 
miional flag Again there is a settlement between the Govern- 
ment and the Congress, which is no longer to the Government 
a hostile parly but i friendly party It is not enough, therefore, 
to tolerate or permit the Congress flag, but it must be given 
the place of honour win re Congress representatives are invitciL 
India and Worid-Peace 

“0*t BFtiAiF or the Congress I give you the assurance that, 
the Congress does not stand merely for isolated independence, 
which may easily become a menace to the world The Con- 
gress with Its creed of iniih and nonviolence cannot possibly 
be a menace to the world If is my conviction, that India, num- 
bering onr-fj/th of the human race, becoming free through non- 
violence and truth, can be a great force of service to the 
whole of mankind On the contrary, India having no voice in 
her afTain is today a menace It is a helpless Jndn exciting 
the jealousy and greed of other countries which must hvc by 
exploiting her Put svhen India refuses to be exploited and is 
well able to take care of herself, and achieves that freedom 
through non violence and truth, she will be a force for peace 
and make for a peaceful atmosphere in this troubled globe of 
oun 

A Mfjsace to the Arabs 

“It was therefore natural, that the Arabs and others joined 
the Indnns in organizing this function All who desire peace 
must join together to perpetuate peace This great peninsula, 
the birthplace of Mohammed and of Islam, can help to solve 
the Hindu Muslim problem It u a matter of shame to me 
to confess, that we arc a bouse divided against itself We fly 
at each other’s throats m cowardice and Aar TIic Hindu dis- 
trusts the Musalman through cowardice and frar, and the 
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grccUngs to us But I found at last, that Berbera js the pnna 
pal town of Bnush SomaWand on the south shore of the Gulf 
of Aden, which has been a protectorate since 1884 
Maoaue Zagixiul 

And now as \se are neanng the Suez, vve have messages every 
few hours from Indians and Egyptians in Cairo, the most note- 
worthy being from Madame Zagloul Pasha “On happy occasion 
crossing Egyptian waters I send great leader of great India my 
heartiest comphmenis and best tvuhcs success Indian cause” 
I may also copy here a marconignm from /U jDalagh, the lead- 
ing Egyptian journal “/!/ Balagh newspaper Cairo greets India 
in your person vvishcs full success for Indian cause in Con 
ference " 

Among the fnends on board the ship the best were the 
little boys and girls of the home going English passengen 
Children know neither sex nor colour, and the eornmontst pheno- 
menon on our ship is of Gandhiji often pulling the children 
by the can, patting them on the back, and the latter putting 
in thetr little heads into Gandhiji’s cabin, when Gandhiji sits 
down to breakfast or dinner “Grapes or datrs^* is the usual 
question put to them, and gleefully they bear away the plate of 
grapes soon to return it empty I have seen them watching the 
revolutions of the spinning wheel for minutes on end in pleasant 
wonder But I hope to say more of these friends on another 
occasion 

The Wheel 

Gavdhiji’s yyjiEEL has been a umvenal centre of attraction 
It is amazing how though they wear clothes all their lives, men 
and women know so little of cotton or spinning or weaving 
Amusing questions arc asked as Gandhiji and Mirabehn sit ply- 
ing their wheels on deck But it is not only cursory interest that 
the wheel has aroused Numerous questions relating to the 
economics of spinning and the place of the wheel in this indus- 
tnabzed world of ours arc asked by the Indian youths on 
board, proceeding to England for higher studies Their ignorance 
IS remarkable looking to the fact that the spinning wheel has 
been belbre the pcopfe Jbr some yeair now 
On Prayer 

The Morning prayers arc too early for others to join us, but prac- 
tically all Indians, (who number over 4*)»~Hindus, Musalrnans, 
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Pans, SDihs, — and a spnnHing of Enrop^ns attend the c% cmng 
prat CIS \t the request of «onic of these fnends a fifteen minutes’ 
talk after prajer has become a datl> feature. A question is 
asted each ctening, and Gandhijt replies to it the next. On** 
of the Indian passengers — a Musalman south — asked Gandhiji 
to gitc his personal testimon) on prater, rot a theoretical 
discour'c but a narration of \that he had felt and exp^nenced 
as a result of prater Gandhiji Lked the Question immensd}, 
and poured out his personal tcstiinon> from a full heart 
“Prater,” said be, ‘has been the szvm^ of mt life Without it 
I «houId hate been a lunatic long ago \!\ autobiog^phy tnU 
tell 50U, that I bate had m> fair «hare the bitterest public 
and pntate expenecces. Thct tlirctt rat into temporarv dcspai*-, 
but if I tvas able to get nd of it, it was b^caus<» of prater ''tcr 
I mat tell ton, that prajer has cot part of mt life in 

the «ense that truth has been. It came out of sheer u-'centt, 
as I found mt-'elf m a plight \ hen 1 could not pce^b't b* 
happ) ttthout iL And as time went on m> faith m God in 
creas^ and the more irresistible became the t earning for prater 
Life •eem-d to be dull and tacant vaiboul iL I had ittcnd'*d 
the Chnstiaa <enice in South Africa, but it bad faOed to gnp 
me. I coaid cot jom them in prater Tbe> supplicated God, but 
I could not do so, I faded cgregiourlt I start'd t nth disb'hcf m 
God and prater, and untfl at a Ia»esiaze in life I did rot feel 
anything Lkc a to d in life But at that «tagc I felt that as 
food was indirpcnsab'e for the bodt, to was prater indispen- 
sable for the souL In fact food for the bodt is cot so necessary 
as p'ater is fo- the souL For startauon is often nccessart m 
order to keep the bodt in health, but there is no r-ch thing as 
pratcr-^tzrvaiion. ^cu cannot po'nblt bate a surfat of prater 
Three of the greatest teachers of the world — ^Buddha, Jesus, and 
Mohammed,— base left ummpeachab'c tesUmom, that ther/ 
found illjmination through prater and cou^d rot pomb’t hte 
tnthout iL But to come nearer home Millions of Hindus and 
Musa! mans and Chniuans find ihar oolt solace in lif' in pm er 
Either tou tote them dTvn as ha's o' 'elf-dcluded people. W cU, 
then, I will sa , that this Insg has a charm fo' n*e, a tmin- 
•ceker, if that mainsiat or *tafi of life, wnthout which I could 
not bear to htc fo' 3 momen' is to b* called a he In <pitr 
of despair ‘taring me in the Jace on the pohtica] horizon, I 
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have never lost irt) peace In fact I have found people who envy 
my peace That peace, I tell you, comes from prayer I am not 
a man of learning, but I humbly claim to be a man of praver 
I am indifferent as to the form Every one is a law unto him- 
self in that respect But there arc some well marked roads, and 
it is safe to walk along the beaten tracks, trodden by the 
ancient teachers I have given my personal testimony Let every 
one try and find, dial as a result of daily prayer he adds 
something new to his life’ 

‘But,’ said another youth the next evening, ‘Sir, whilst you 
start with belief in God, we start with unbelief How arc we to 

pray” 

“Wtll,” said Gandhiji, ‘ it is beyond my power to induce 
in you a belief in God There are some things which arc self- 
proved, and some \shich arc not proved at all The existence 
of God IS like a geomeincal axiom It may be beyond our 
heart grasp I shall not talk of an intellectual grasp Intellectual 
attempts arc more or less failures, as a rational explanation 
cannot give you the faith in a living God For, it is a thing 
beyond the grasp of reason It transcends reason There arc 
numerous phenomena from which you can reason out the 
existence of God, but I shall not insult your intelligence by offer- 
ing you a rational explanation of that type I would have you 
brush aside all rational explanations and begin with a simple 
childlike faith in God If 1 exist, God exists With me it is a 
necessity of my being as it is with miUions They may not be 
able to talk about it, but from their life you can see that it 
IS part of their life I am only asking you to restore the belief 
that has been undermined In order to do so, you have to un- 
learn a lot that dazzles your intelligence and throws you off 
your feet Start with the faith which is also a token of humility 
and an admission that we know nothing, that we are less than 
atoms in this univerjc We arc less than atoms, I say, because 
the atom obeys the law of its being, whereas we in the insolence 
of our ignorance deny the law of nature But I have no in- 
SeiitetusJ to address lo lbr»r who have no jajlh 

“Once you accept the existence of God, the necessity for 
prayer is unescapable Let us not make the astounding claim, 
that our whole life is a prayer, and therefore we need not sit 
down at a particular hour to pray Even men who were all 
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their time in tune with the Infimte did not make such a claim 
Their lives were a continuous prayer, and yet for our sake, let 
us say, they offered prayer at set hours, and renewed each day 
the oath of loyalty to God God of course never insists on the 
oath, but we must renew our plet^c every day, and I assure 
you we shall then be free from every imaginable misery in life ” 
We have done 1,200 more miles north through the Red Sea, 
and are neanng the Suez 

From Nahas Pasha 

The following warm message of greetings was received from 
Nahas Pasha, President of the Wafd party — the party now in 
opposition and fighting for Egyptian independence for which 
Zagloul Pasha fought and died 
“The great Leader Al Mahatma Gandhi, 

Rajputana 

“In the name of Egypt who is now fighting for its liberties 
and Its independence, I welcome in you the foremost leader 
of that India which is also struggling to attain the same end, 
and I convey to you my hearty wishes for a safe journey and 
a happy return I also ask God to grant to you success in your 
quest — a success equal to the greatness of your determination 
I hope to have the pleasure of meeting you o 1 ) our homfivard 
journc), and trust that the land of the Pharaohs will then be 
favoured by your visit, thus enabling the Wafd and the Egyp- 
tian Nation at large to express to you, whatever be the result 
of your journey, both their appreciation of your noble achieve- 
ments to promote the welfare of your country, and their reverence 
for the greatness of the sacrifice made by you in support of your 
principles May God prolong your life, and crown your endea- 
vours with a victory far-rcaching and abiding Our repre- 
sentatives both at Suez and at Port Said will have the honour 
of conveying to you by word of mouth our welcome and our 
best wishes Mustafa El Nahas Pasha, President of the Wafd” 
Madame Zagloul’s touching message and Al Balagh'i hearty 
greetings, and Nahas Pasha’s raarconigram to crown both, 
form a triple message for us to treasure 
III 

Within a few hours after entering the Gulf of Suez our 
boat passed a number of light houses showing how difficult in 
old times the navigation through these waters must have been 
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Tlic southern part of the Gulf w studded with reefs and islands 
As you go further up you descry the mountain masses of Sinai 
Some few miles distant may also be seen the palm trees of the 
green oasis where Moses and the Israelites celebrated their 
deliverance from the hosts of Pharaoh after crossing the Red 
Sea Every spot and hill on the east coast of the Gulf of Suez 
conceals a stoned past, like the sacred spots tn our own country 
The hills on the cast coast of the Red Sea are bleak and rugged, 
making one tvonder how from these regions sprang three of the 
great faiths of the world— Judaism Christianity and Islam 
NVhen one thinks of the common origin of these faiths, and reflects 
that all the great faiths of the world sprang from the sacred 
soil of Asia one feels ashamed and humiliated that the puny 
followers of those faiths today can so far forget their great ongi- 
nators and the Almighty God who gave them illumination that 
they can find therein nothing to unify and everything to separate 
themselves from one another ns surely as from the Great Father 
Suez 

The RED SEA wns a great trade route throughout the middle 
ages, until Vasco Oe Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
and opened n safer and more economic highway But the open 
ing up of Suez restored the Red Sea to as premier position of one 
of the greatest highways of the world The Suez Canal was the 
work of the Great French Engineer, Ferdinand de Lesseps, whose 
imposing statue, jn appropnatcly sea green colour, on the break- 
water at the entrance of the Mediterranean, attracts the eye 
of every traveller The Canal, which took over ten years to con 
struct, cost ;^a9, 725,000 to tlic Suez Canal Company, half of 
the capital being raised in France and half by the Khedive 
But the opening up of the Canal in 1669 whetted Bntish 
Imperialist ambitions It was regarded as vital to the sea com 
munications >vilh India, and indeed the maintenance of British 
rule in India seemed more or less bound up wth the British 
hold on the Suez Canal How was this hold to be obtained and 
the fruit of the Frcncli engineer’s labours to be reaped by 

Jt w^ aiavountc 

device resorted to successfully by rival impenalist interests in 
North Afnea dunng those days, to induce the nauve chiefs to 
borrow freely from the foreign powers and to make them heavily 
indebted That is how France seized Tunis The Khedive of 
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Eg>pt too had thus been induced toniQ up nearly a loo million 
pounds of debt raainlj to the English and the French — and 
his credit sanL so low that there uas nothing for it but to sell 
all his shares in the Suez Canal Company The jear 1874 marked 
the end of the anu imperialist poIic\ in England, and Disrach 
bought for Great Britain all the Khedive’s 176,602 shares for 
;{^ 3 , 68 o,ooo This nairauon of the bare details of this transaction 
IS enough ^\Tiat follov\cd Ismail Pasha’s enforced bankruptc) 
Viould land us into the secret history of Egyptian occupation 
which IS far out of the waj for our present purpose Suffice it 
to sa) that the^ shares were valued in 1927 at mne umes their 
onginal price. 2vearl> 60 per cent of the navigation through 
this canal is said to b~ under the British flag 
IvcEPE'jDErT Ecvrr 

I HAVE already made mention of the warm messages of greet- 
ings and good wishes from Madame Zagloul Pasha and from 
Mustafa \ahas Pasha, the Prendent of the Wafd. A number of 
Eg)poaii press correspondents saw Gandhiji on board the ship 
and a representative of \ahas Pa^a met Gandhiji both at 
Suez and Port Said. A deputation of Indian merchants m Cairo, 
mosd> Sindhis, waited on Gandhiji both at Suez and Port 
Said, and gave him an address of v/ Uomc and flit e 1 him to 
pay a visit to Cairo on the return joumej I leamt definitely at 
Port Said that though no exception had been taken to dm 
Indian deputation waiting on Gandhiji, the authorities were 
against granung permission to Egvpuan deputauons and it was 
with great difficult) that a single representative ofNahas Pasha 
could get the pemussion. 

In this connection, a bncf resume of the present conditions 
jn Eg)-pt would not be out of place I do not claim to have 
made a studv of them, but 1 have had now the advantage of 
long talks with Eg^^ptians and have a fair idea of what they 
have passed through The methods of the despot arc everywhere 
the same, so much so that if you knew the general outline, you 
wild eaal)> 6IL vl tb* de'-ads <««, I u muicc tbs 

delusion that Egypt is enjovtog real independence, but I was 
not prepared for all that I heard. 

I\idi an EgypUan King and Egyptian Pnmc Minister, Egypt 
1$ no more independent than India ts Zagloul Pasha created 
the institution know n as the Wafd ACsn — Bod) of Representatives 
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of Egypt— of which tlie President now is Nahas Pasha, who 
was formerly Zagloul's private secretary and for a bncf interval 
Prime Jifinistcr But the British Government could not brook 
the aspirations of the Wafd and soon found in King Baud and 
Sidki Pasha ready tools Nahas Pasha failed in his conferences 
with the Bntish Cabinet, King Faud suspended the Parliament 
and made Sidki Pasha virtual dictator Tins rcsultid in a whole- 
sale bo>cr)tt of last gear’s election and a general stnke followed 
by, what the Egi^ptians characterize as, the three “massacres” 

I had no means to test the accuracy of the details given to me, 
but I was told that when the men in the Railway Workshop 
laid down tools and, cned “Victory to die Wifd", they were fired 
upon by the soldiers “Were the workers absolutely non- 
violent^” I asked “They had no arms,” said the fnend I was 
interviewing, “but they threw pieces of iron at the soldiers who 
killed 70 and ivounded nearly a thousand These wounded, 
whilst m hospital, were kept under since military guard, and 
when discharged tscre converted into undertnal prisoners and 
tned for political demonstrations against Government Tire 
present assembly is a packed body of Government creatures, 
and the administration is to the hands of Sidki Pasha’s men” 
“ What about the press?” I asked, and I heard practically the 
same story as we are familiar with in India — perhaps much 
worse “The Police are posted at our presses, the first proof 
copy has to be shown to them and they suppress the issue if they 
thir^ It contains objectionable matter” “What about the 
students^ What about the masses’” I asked "Students arc all 
with us The women under Madame Zi^loul, who is called the 
Mother of the Egyptians, arc also astir, and tvhat is known as 
the Moderate or the Liberal Party, which used to attack and 
criticize the Wafd, is now supporting the Wafd Mahomed 
Mahmud Pasha, the President of the party, was belaboured 
during one of the disturbances and he has since been a staunch 
supporter of the Wafd ” Indeed among the many telegrams that 
were received at Port Said was one from Mahomed Mahmud 
Pasha and also from Cbcnfa Riaz Pasha, the President of the 
Women’s Saadist Comniittce In spite of the strong press cen 
sorship, I may say that no less than twelve Egyptian papers 
—three of them with a daily circulation of 40 to 50 thousand 
— had special articles on Gandfaiji, two issued special numbers. 
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and all reproduced the tdegrams and marconigrams «cnt to 
Gandhiji by "Nahas Pasha, Madame Zagloul Pasha, Mahomed 
Mahmud Pasha and others 

h»o uonder Eg)pt is as impabcnt of the Bntish >ohe as v,t 
are, and ivants Gandhiji to visit Egj'pt on his return. Everyone 
asked for a message from Gandhiji or from India to her 
“Younger 'istcr Egypt”, and Gandhiji expressed, in everyone of 
the messages he gave, his best iwshcs^for the great country, the 
ke) note of all of them being hou good it would be if Egypt 
took up the message of non violence To an English journalist 
who saw him at Suex, he said in reply to a question “I would 
hearuly i\clcome the umon of East and West provided it is 
not based on brute force *' 

The Law or Lov'e 

The tales after the evening prayer have all been about non 
vTolcnce, and the Egyptian friends who boarded the ship at 
Suez had an opportumtj of Ustemng to one sudi discourse 
ConsaousI) or unconsaotisl) we are acting non violently 
towards one another m daily Lfe,” said Gandhiu one eveiucg 
“All vsell ordered soaebes are based on the I'r. of non violence 
I have found that life pemsts m the juiust of destruction and, 
therefore, there must be a higher law than that of destruction. 
Only under that law would a well-ordered soaety be lotclhgible 
and hfe worth bnng And if that is the law of hfe, we have to 
work It out in daily life Wherever there are jars, wherever you 
arc confronted with an opponent, conquer him with love In a 
crude manner I have worked it out in my life TTiat does not 
mean that all my difficulties are solved. I have found, herwever, 
that this law of love has answered as the law of dcstrucuon 
has never done. In India we have bad an ocular demonstration 
of the operaUon of this law on the widest scale possible I do 
not claim that non violence has penetrated the three hundred 
millions, but I do claim that it has penetrated deeper than any 
other message, and in an incredibly short time We have not 
hew? al* zwr? iiolatt, h7t}i tkc i sst msjenty, 

non violence has been a matter of policy Even so, I want you 
to find out if the country has not made phenomenal progress 
under the protecting power of non violence” 

In rqilv to another questioner he said “It takes a fairlyr 
strenuous course of training to attain to a mental state of 
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non-vioicncc In daily life it has to be a coune of discipline though 
one may not like it, like for instance tlic life of a soldier But 
I agree that, unless there w a hearty co-operation of the mind, 
the mere outward observance wil! be simply a mask, hannful 
both to the man himself and to others The perfect state is 
reached only when mind and body and speech are in proper 
co-ordination But it is always a case of intense mental struggle 
It IS not that I am incapable of anger, for instance, but I succeed 
on almost all occasions to keep my feelings under control What- 
ever may be the result, there is always in me a conscious struggle 
for followng the law of non-wolcncc deliberately and ceaselessly 
Such a struggle leaves one stronger for it Non violence is a 
weapon of the strong With ihe weak it might easily be hypo- 
crisy Fear and love are contradictory terms Love is reckless 
in giving av-ay, oblmous as to sshai it gets »n return Love 
wrestles with the uorld as with the self and ultimately gams 
a mststerj over all other feelings My daily experience, as of those 
who are worbng with me, is that escry problem lends itself to 
solution if we arc determined to make the law of truth and 
non-violence the law of life For truth and non-violcncc arc to me, 
faces of the same coin 

“The law of love will work, just as the law of gravitation will 
work, whether we accept it or no Just as a saentisi will work 
wonders out of various applications of the laws of nature, even 
so a man who applies the Jaw of love with scientific preasion 
can work greater wonders For the force of non-MoIcncc is in- 
fimlcly more wonderful and subtle than the material forces of 
nature, like, for instance, cicctncity The men who discovered 
for us the law of love were greater scientists than any of our 
modern scientists Only our explorations liave not gone far 
enough and so it is not possible for every one to see all its 
working Such, at any rate, is the hallucination, ifit is one, under 
which I am labounng The more I work at this law the more 
I feel delight in life, delight in the scheme of this universe It 
gives me a peace and a meaning of the mysteries of nature that 
I have no power to describe " 

Crete 

The rmsT piece of land you sight after leaving Port Said is 
the mountainous Southern Coast of the island of Crete which, 
in ancient times, was the seat of the Phoenician civibzation 
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The island is said to be most fertile and to cnjo) a salubnous 
climate The sea continued to be slightly choppy until y\c neared 
the Coast of Italy The tot>naf Suez looked quite pretty from the 
green sea and the umform French officers’ houses on the uest 
bank of the Canal presented at night a picturc«quc appearance, 
but It was nothing compared to the vast cans as painted by 
Nature in the Gulf of Messina The sea, which had now changed 
to deep blue, was hie a placid lake on which our big ship 
quickly glided away ^^lthln a mile or two of us on our right 
\%e saw the beautiful mountains of Italy, not bleak and dreary, 
like the ones we came across up to now, but green with 
cypresses and olnes and studded with pretty towns wnthin easy 
distances— the ancient town of Reggio being the first European 
town we saw in clear bnght outhne Opposite w Messina, per- 
haps prettier, and as the boat is dehvered out, so to say, from 
the gulf one wishes as though one could linger for a while in 
these scenes of beauty But as we go on, the sea gets more 
plaad still, so much so that m the drstance you can descry a 
*htp going full sail beautifullv redecicd in the water and remind 
ing one of the “painted ship upon a painted ocean’’ 

I wonder if Gandhiji knci>, when he said that hfc penists 
in the midst of destruction, that he was giving an epigram of 
which the converse already existed in the saying “In the midst 
of life wc arc m death “ Mmost as if to prove this, vse see ris- 
ing before us the island of Siromboli, sitting nght in the midst 
of the sea like a huge mastodon It is a li\e volcano and when 
not crested with thick clouds, as it was when wc passed it, is 
said to shoot sheets of flames and molten rock. Quite consaous 
of the fact that the eruption may «ome day be more fearfully 
copious than usual and submerge them all in hot lava, pretty 
bttle vnllagcs nestle at the foot of the volcano Bumper crops arc 
raised from the sod enriched by the las a sshich whibt it dcstroyT 
also creates Truly in the midst of destruction life penists 
F\en so, in the midst of despair hope persists, and in that 
hope we expect to reach Marseilles tomorrow and London the 
day after, having again bad K>me charming sccnerv as wc 
passed this afternoon through the Strait of Bonifacio which divides 
Sardinia from Corsica, the island of Napolean’s birth 
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At Makseil.les 

\S'nEN OUR boat cast anchor at Marseilles the \ci7 first to wel- 
come Gandhiji on European soil was MadcmoisiDc Madeleine 
Holland, the sister of one of the Rrcatesl sons of France, who is 
Imng tn voluntary extic from his country because of his devotion 
to truth and non-violence M Rottand had made a desperate 
attempt to come htmsclf, but his health had prevented him and 
he had to content himself with sending an afTcctionatc message 
through Ins sister "VVith her came M Pnvat and his good wife, 
the Swiss fnends wlio arc hung in close association luth 
M. Rolland, and who have done a great deal to spread the 
message of truth and non-violence Non-vno!cncc in national 
aiTam is a force newly discovered, and even as a scientist 
would describe the workings and applications of a new law 
M Pniat described the uorkings and possibilities of the law 
of love and showed Gandhyi Ins new book Le CAoc Dt Patm- 
Usmrs (The Clash of Patriotisms), dcscnbing various expenments 
in the field and introducing some of the new experimenters m 
the field. One of these was Ccrcsolc, the great Swiss pacifist, 
who is trjang to fight militarism by organizing great works of 
relief in areas stricken ivith war or other calamities, and who is 
at present engaged m giving relief to the miners in Wales. “You 
must seek him out,'* said Pnval to me, “for he is too modest 
to Uirusi himself on Gandhiji ” 

To THE Students 

If the first friends to give iis welcome were Mideraoisclle 
Rolland and M rriv,ir, tlie first strangers to do so were the 
students of France — members of the General Association of the 
present and past students of Marseilles — who had organized 
a reception In honour of the “spiritual ambassador of India”, 
They welcomed him as one bringing light to the evploitation- 
iiVtnsW AvinV.sg' iudw .tp vvaT-.vvr.a7' JTvuerjnr J.? 

his reply Gandhiji addressed them as friends and fellow 
students. “Since I visited France as a student to sec the 
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Exhibition held at Pans in 1890, some greater and more 
permanent hnks betl^een ^ou and me have been formed. The 
forger of those links is >our own distinguished countryman, 
Romam RoUand, who oomtitutcd himself an interpreter of the 
humble message that I have been trying to deliver to my 
cotintrjmen for the last 30 years or more I have leamtsome' 
thing of the traditions of your country, and of the teachings 
of Rousseau and Victor Hugo and on my entering upon my 
misnon — ^very difficult mission m London — it heartens me to 
find a welcome from you fellow students’ 

He expounded the message of nonviolence to the youths 
belonging to a martial race As he explained that non nolence 
IS no weapon of the weak but of the strongest, that strength 
docs not mean mere strength of mmcle and that to a non 
violent man strength of muscle is cot necessary but possession of 
a strong heart is an absolute necessity, they cheered bun most 
enthusiastically He explained by taking the example of the 
muscular Zulu quaking before a European boy bolding a 
revolver in bis hand and contrasting him with the women 
India who stood lath blows and lath charges SMthout quaking 
To kill and to be killed in fighting an enemy arc acts of bravery, 
but to stand the blows of your adv<usancs and col to retaliate is 
a greater form of brav cry , and that is precisely what India has 
been traimng herself for He concluded by touching on another 
aspect of the same question. “This stnieglc through non moIcdcc 
can be otherwise desenbed as a process of punilcation, the 
underlying idea being that a nation Joses its liberty owing to 
some of Its own weaknesses and we find that immediately we 
shed our v^eaknesses, we regain our hbertv Iso people on earth 
can be finally subjected wjUiout lieir co-operation voluntary or 
imoJuntary It 1$ involuntary co-opcration when for fear of some 
physical hurt you submit to a tyrant or a despot I made the 
discovery at an carlv stage of the movement that for success in 
such a movement., character must he the r ou ndation We also 
found that real education consuted not in packing the bram 
vMth facts and figures, not in passing examinations by reading 
numerous books, but in developing character I do not know to 
what extent you students of France lay stress upon character 
rather than upon intellectual studies, but I can say this that 
if you explore the poisibilines of non violence, you will find that 
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Without cinractcr it will pro%e a profitless stud) I hope that this 
meeting wiU not be the beginning and end of our acquaintance 
I hope that this acquaintance ivill be the beginning of a living 
contact between you and my countrymen In a movement, 
such as we arc conducting in India, we need the intellectual 
s>Tnpalhy of the whole world, and if after a careful study of the 
movement and means employed by us to attain our freedom, you 
feel that we deserve jour sympathy and support, I hope, jou 
will not fill to extend that sympathy ” 

Pressmen 

Certain niiNOs bear a remarLable familj likeness, no matter 
where thc> may be one instance is the C I D police, another 
ts that of industml towns, a tlurd instance is that of propagan- 
dist newspaper-men I thought that when one left the shores of 
India one had bidden good-bye to the mendacious propaganda 
one has got accustomed to to associate with die Anglo-Indian 
Press No fear The Die hard Tory press in England can beat 
any press in the world — the die-hards in our country arc but 
feeble imitators of their confreres in this country — and we en- 
countered a notorious instance m the reprcsent-iiivc of the 
Daily Mail who interviewed Oandhyi on board tlie Hajputana 
He was present at the reception given by the students, and sent 
off telegrams to his newspapers most mischievously misrepre- 
senting what Gandhyi had said and in parts full of lies In the 
special tram taking us to Boulogne from Marseilles Gandhiji gave 
tins friend a stern lecture He had represented that the reception 
was by rebellious Indian students It wsis entirely orgamzed by 
the Students of Mancillcs Without canng to print a single 
relevant extract from the speech he had said Gandhiji propa- 
gated hatred to Bntish rule’ He was asked to point out a single 
phrase or sentence in corroboration of his statement “I was 
surpnsed that you brought in politics,” he continued to repeat 
feebly in self defence “You must understand,” said Gandhyi 
“that I cannot isolate pobbes from the deepest things of my 
life, for the simple reason that my politics are not corrupt, they 
are inextricably bound up with non-violence and truth As I 
have said often enough I would far tatJicr that India penshed 
than that she won freedom at the sacrifice of truth ” Then there 
were vague insinuations which again he could not substantiate 
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Poor man’ He had not expected that he would he thus called 
to account ‘ \lr — jou are perambulating round the suburbs of 
\eraat> ” Crowds had lined e\cn the streets of Marseilles to 
OJT great surpn*-**, as Gandbiji was taken to the meeting place. 
But the Dailj Af<ul fnend reported that “Gandhi sras duappotn- 
ted at the poor reception.” “Ho«' did jou kner that I vas 
disappointed’ And he's do sou sav that the gift from a Bmnh 
Co’one! of a l^om^n’s corset annmed me when I »aid that I 
was amused'’’ He said, “Amuym»‘ot perhaps meant annoyance’ 
th^ I ma\ tell you that I ha\e a scni^ of humour 
s hich «a\es m* from annoyance over these things If I s as lack 
ing in It, I should has e gone mad bi no// Fo’^mstarce, I should 
go mad crer this article of yours It is up to m** to say 
that yoj haic packed article \ iih thinzs s^hich arc far from 
truth and I should hate nothing to do wih sou- But I do not 
do so and vouJd coa'imie to give >oj an intcmew as often as 
you carat.” He stcm*d to squirm und«T tb*“ trouncing hut by 
no m*ans rep-ntant. 

But truth seems to b* a %ery unwelcom* guest in the journa- 
listic <anctU'n and even rrputedjoumaL.su, viih no locLnauon 
to misrepTS^nt, love to ‘enbroid^ the truth. For instance, 
Mr \CIls, the American At«oaatcd Pres correipond^nt, who 
has been with i.s for a long tim**, v ho ktvrvT Gandiuji’s dis- 
likes, could rot do wuthoul erah’-o during the truth a^ul hu 
life on th-“ boat. He described the prayer 'ceces, the attraction 
of the »pimung wheel and many other things but felt that the 
picture would be devoid of “colour* vothout a cat in it to 
«harc Gandhiji’s milk every ev'-nicg* Even »o Mr Slocombe, 
who mad* a name by publrhiog that thnllmg account of hii 
interview vMth Gandhiji in Ycravda Jail, WToie in the Etmri 
StirJari eulogizing Gandhijx’s geneio-itv and felt that the pic- 
ture v%onld b“ laoomp’ctc without a concrete instance He drew 
upon hj i-uagination and represen'ed Gardhiji as prostratirg 
himself b^^O'e the Pnnee of I\ale5 when he cam' to India* 
"Hell Mr Slocomb-, I *hou!d have expected you to kno* 
b'tter Thj does not do credit to your icxaeination even," sard 
Gandhiji "I vsojld b'nd th' ko'^ b-forc th*- poorest 'cavenger, 
the poo-tst untojchabl' m India, for having partrapated m 
crushing him for centuries, I v ould even take the dust off his 
feet. Bat I would not prostrate mv^U^ not c cn b-'oiT the 
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King, much less before tlie Pnnee of Wales for (he simple reason 
that he represented insolent might J may allow myself to be 
crushed by in elephant but not prostrate m^-sclf before him, 
but should prostrate myself before in ant for having even un- 
consciously trodden upon «” Well may the /niA Puss, De 
Valera’s piper, stnrfed a feiv days ago, have as its motto, 'Truth 
in the News,’ inrl declare in its very firat issue “We shall 
never consciously use this journal to mislnd our fnends or 
to misrepresent those who oppose us” The newspapers which 
arc fiithfiil to this motto arc very few indeed 
In London 

But it would bt wrong to judge (he people from the newspapen, 
though in a country where the circulTlion of ncwspTpers is 
counted m millions of copies, one cm imagine wliat incilculablc 
harm they can produce The public reception it ihc ‘Tnends’ 
House’’ WTS most happily conceived All branches of public life 
were represented at the meeting to welcome the ‘guest of the 
nation’’ to use the words of Mr Lawrence Hoiisman, than 
whom 1 happier choice of chairman could not hive been made 
He at ongc gave assurance of something deeper than a “grateful 
welcome” iiz , of growing goodwill towards Indn, goodwill 
unchangeable irrespective of the results of (he Conference He 
struck the right note when he described Gandhiji as the instru- 
ment of something which is not generally understood — unification 
of politics and religion “In churches we are all sinners, but 
in politics every one else is a smner— that is a correct dcscnption 
of our daily life,” said Mr Housman, “and Mr Gandhi his 
come to call upon us to search our hearts and to declare what 
our religion is ’’ 

Kingsley Hall 

But the warvitii of private reception wis even grcitcr What, 
for instance, can be more alTcctionatc than the insistence of 
Miss Muncl Lester, our host, on Gandhjji’s staying with her 
in Kingsley Hall, at Bow’ Every one should know the story of 
“Kingsley Hill” How MiSs Lester, in answer to (he interroga- 
tivcs of -v lacerated heart decided (o go -md live in the midst of 
noisy public houses and misery, squalor, want and sin, how she 
planned t visit to India and shared tlie hospitality of Dr Tagore 
and Gindhiji, how Kingsley Hall was opened and how she settled 
there with a few comrades to bring help and comfort and joy 
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la the localities where dramas hkc the submerging of a family’s 
fortunes, the abortive efforts to get work, the attempt at suiadc, 
the subsequent humihaUon and despair arc every day being 
enacted, is a thnlling story told in the page of Miss Lester’s 
boot \fy Host The Hindu It was in the fitness of things that 
Gandhiji, the representative of the toiling millions of India, 
should be invited here and that he should find it a mJteu 
absolutely after his heart The members of the settlement do 
their ovn clcamng, cooking, washing etc , and every one who 
accepts their hospitahty is expected to help in the daily bread 
labour I have not had the privilege of meeting Jane Addams 
or of seeing Hull House, but I have read a good deal about 
both and perhaps Miss liter’s endeavour is to do nothing less 
than have a ' Hull House” «n London. It is her ambition to 
sec Kingsley Hall ‘shot through and through, permeated and 
pervaded with the spint of God — the spmt which impels one 
to service, self disapline and personal sacrifice ” It is possible 
that esgenaes of the work which has brought Gandhiji here 
may compel him to move for the convcmcrce of fnends, to 
more accessible quarters, but it is not diihcult to imagine what 
a wrench it will be Hundreds of men, women and children 
living in the locality surround the place in order to have a 
glimpse of Gandhiji and to wave him good cheer The children 
memly follow us when ivc go ou*, trying to make fnends with 
us “Well, tell us when your father is going to see the fang of 
England ’ is the quesUon that has often been put to Devadas 
“Arc boys quite like us m your country’ ’ is another question. 
“These people look quite strange m their clothes/' say3 a girl 
to her neighbour who cleverly replies, “As wc look strange to 
them.” “Your father goes m a car, does not he give you one’ ’ 
IS the naive mqmn of an urchin, whilst a mischievous one 
shouts from a dutance, “Tell me vyhere’s your trousers’” 
FrIE-NDUNESS 

BiTTTHEFRiEMJUNEssof It all IS Unmistakable Even the hosul'* 
prcsshas,inspiteofit$eIf, advertised the “Mahatma" by publish 
ing numerous portraits of him. The truckdnvcr, the labourer 
on the roads, the ilowencBcr on the pavement and the meat 
seller in his shop, spots “Gandhiji” nght enough the moment 
his car stops, obstructed by the amazing London traffic, draws 
near respectfully or smiles affectionately 
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Scores of letters come to Gandhiji daily from all parts of 
Great Bntam atid the Conunent giving him a welcome and 
expressing sympathy for his mission Old fnends who knew him 
years ago as a young student have turned up to see him and 
all the English fnends, including Civil Servants, ivho have known 
him, have made a point of renciving the fnendship "I owe a 
debt of gratitude to him ’* said Sir Geotgc Burnes the other day 
as he came to sec him and was content simply to shake hands 
Numerous arc the invitations to spend a quiet week end at coun- 
try places for rest and quiet and some expressions of sympathy 
have taken concrete shape Here u a letter enclosing a ^^50 
cheque “f have read with the grcatesi interest in the Timw 
tlus morning the address you delivered on Saturday at the 
Fnends* Meeting House m Euslon Road and the broadcast 
message 10 New ^ ork from Kingsley Hall The teaching in both 
« JO sound and comprthensne that 1 much hope that hstcturrs 
tn all parts of the world will understand and respond My 
interest m India u of long standing 1 had the privilege dunng 
the War of entcrtaming many of the soldiers and doctors in- 
terned in the hospital here It will give me much pleasure if you 
will accept the enclosed cheque as a pracucal expression of 
sympathy with you and your teaching Please put it to any part 
of your work you think best I much hope that your presence 
at the Conference will faaUtatc the work and that you will not 
suficr from our climate’* Here is an extractifrom one of the 
numerous letters reccncd from Lancashire “May I say or need 
I say that I, as a Lancashire Cotton working man, who is to some 
extent suffering through the action of the Indian Congress 
leaders, have a profound admiration for Mr Gandhi and a 
great many of my fellow workers in Lancasliirc share that spirit 
of adrmrTtion for Mr Gandhi “ Here is a longer one which 
coming as it docs from a working man is a most welcome testi- 
mony to the fact that understanding of the Gandhnn movement 
for truth and non violence or for self purification (to use a single 
word) has penetrated even Lancashire “God has chosen you 
to be Hu leader, not only for the dnnk-ndden Indians, who 
have been cruelly treated by our infamous drmk traffic, but you 
are by fir our greatest leader and the greatest Christian, for all 
others arc beaten with the liquor devils I am a red hot prohi- 
bitiomst and if you eve*- come to Rochdale you will find that I 
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generally ha\e a few minutes, after any kind of meeting, showing 
that prohibition is b) far the greatest remedy and that 
Mr Gandhi is the onl) person with a real pnnciple and who 
dares cverjnshcre to keep the flag at the top. In fact some say 
now, as I near a gathering, ‘Hello, Gandhi’s ‘pal’ coming again’ 
but I can assure you that I am not fit to loose y our shoes. 
I pra\ that %ou smU be the means in His hands of showing 
our dnnk-ridden nation that all these thousands of drink- 
hells fpubs) are kept going by the cotton and other workers 
who are fetching the wages out of the milb into the pubs and 
then wanting our brother Indians to purchase our goods and 
keep their country going as well while wc boose, boose, and 
boose again” In condusion I prav again that God svill be srith 
you and your son and sour dear comrades and that England 
ssill base to thank God for sour efibrts to stop this cursed traffic 
here and then your heme land will start to hse and wc shall 
all sing together, ‘Praise God from sshom all blessings flow.’” 

Numerous fnends base sent boob ssiih their letters of s'lCl- 
come but I shall note here just tsso instances. Mr. Brailsford, 
sshom all English educated Indians no^v krosv, sent a copy of 
his R'jtl India and offered to shoss' me Engbsh villages as I 
had shown him oun. The book ishidi, unbke the productions 
of other journalists, is full of tdbng facts and daring statements 
none of which Mr. Brailsford is unable to prose and b published 
at tlus juncture, to strengthen the case of RcM India trying to 
get free from the British yoke A greater agreeable surpriscs.e 
come across in the shape of a book sent by Bngadicr General 
Crozicr, A iyirrd Gandhi with a note to Miss Lester that 
“Mr. Gandhi will be surprbed to find in a military- man an 
admirer of his” The book a full of things, which would make 
one’s blood freeze in one’s \dns, for which the author holds 
the British Gosemment responsible. It will be remembered 
that he had to resign hit position in Ireland when he was 
ordered to condone crimes of violence against defenceless and 
loyal isomen. He charges the Britbh Government of “disloyalty 
to ideals”. He pointedly asb, why b this meek unassuming 
little Hindu h^d about in the English Press and called a half- 
naked Fakir who desires to turn the Christian missionaries out of 
India? For the same reason that the same Press lied about the 
Irbh in 1920-21 and accused them of murdering each other 
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for their good' ^Vhai humbug “Press’* Joyalty Press patri- 
otism' “Loyalty* to what^ The Press’ Patriotic to what God 
knows. Docs Lord Rothermcrc know? India can be free, 
France can be free, Germany can be free, — all can be free to do 
as they should, not as they uoulj, provided this world religion 
called “patriotism ’ is destroyed and in its place is set up loyalty 
to the religion of ‘ humanity ’ One of the most unanswerable 
indictments that have ever been written 


The Approach 

It is to draw up a similar indictment that Gandhiji has come 
to England and he has been already at work, perhaps his 
manner would make his indictment the most irresistible For 
every word that he utters comes dehberatclv out of the mint of 
his heart beanng the nng of truth and non violence That is 
the reason why the preliminary statement made by him in the 
Round Tabic Conference, though it was a claim for complete 
independence did no* offend That is why when lie talked of a 
rebcihous India and of Lancashire which should expiate its sms 
against India in the House of Commons not one of the M P’s 
took It amiss, and that is whv when he entered a drm protest 
against the diiatonness of the proceedings of the Federal 
Structure Committee and against the packed nature of British 
India dclegauon, no one took the slightest exception ‘ England 
and India bound by the silken cord of love", “A willing partner- 
ship which could be ended at wiK and not one super imposed 
by one nation on another", “India cannot and will not remain 
a subject nation any longer", arc phrases that will be long currem 
here before wc have left the shores of England 

The dilatory tactics of Government have certainly exasperated 
him, and he is leaving no stone unturned to force the pace 
With an unprecedentedly unequal trade balance, with tlie 
number of unemployed Arcatening to mount up to 30 00,000 
wnth lieaps of gold being earned away through the air by 
France, with the Chancellor trying desperate measures to balance 
the budget and with men in the services threatening to mutiny, 
they may not be in a position to find time to think of India 
They may be in no mood to consider the suggesUon made by 
Gandhiji that India, made an equal partner, may be of valu- 
able assistance to England in balancing the budget not for once 
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but for all tim** Perhaps ihe\ maj profitabl) remind thcmiel cs 
of the great Vi ords of Chambeiiam at Li\ erpoo! uttered in a fon.c 
of genuine ircnitence ‘ No's and then there conies a monten* 
when courage is safer than prudence, \\hcn some great act of 
faith touching the hearts and stimng the emotions of nJ'*a, 
achieves the miracle that no arc of statesmanship can compass-” 

n 

S^A1L SlOSV 

It voll be remembered that Gandhiji lodged, at the Federal 
Structure Committee on the 17th September a ‘ gentle, humbl' 
complaint against His \lajest>'*$ ad^Tsen He had appealed 
to them, through Lord Sachc), to let the Indian del^ates know 
their mind, and rather than carT> on interminable discussions 
on details which certainl) could be settled later on, b) Indians 
themscls es, to place all ihcir cads on the table and to put 
forward concrete proposalv But the same tedions process con 
linuc! Thev base b«n going round and round without e'er 
mabag an attempt to get near the centre. As for Gandhiji, he 
has alread) pleaded the Congress po«ition before the Committee, 
and explained the implications the Congress mandate. 

But the Bntish nation ts absorbed in hTOwn problem, d'^iv 
mg and adopurg paDiauses one » h-j, whilst in Irdia 
the representatise of His Maje5t>''s Gervemm^nt reveals what 
Gandhiji characterized as “the unbendab’e attitud** o'* the 
Government” The Secretarv of Slate calls attention to the 
efibrts of the 'NaUonal Govermnent towards re-establishing con 
fid'^nce in Bnti«h finance and Bntish Currerev while no efort 
is b^ng made hem or in India to rcioT Indian confidence in 
the BnUsh Gosemment. 

Lord Irwin has dehb-ratcl) kept hint'ejf aloof, lest he 'hculd 
seem unnccesfanlv to irtcsfire in Indian affairs 
PzEsiufrcc I'dia’s Case 

Gaotiii]! is awaihng himself of eserv minute at his disposal 
to place before the Bntish puhfic the case for India- In an 
aitic'e m th* Daly Mai he introdu^d to the readers what he 
desenbed as his “pnncipal’% t 7 Z-, The Indian \ational Congress 
ard explained mccintlj th^ Indian demard at a rp^aal meet 
mg of the Labour M P 's in th^ House of Commors He com- 
bated the preconceived notions and the bzrdracd p-gudica of 
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c^cn educated Bntishers who were systcmalicall) being taught 
false history He described them as the “salt of the earth as 
you represent the poorest common labourer’ but he said he 
could not discnminatc Iwtwccn them and the other parties so 
far as the Indian question was concerned ‘ I have got to woo 
them all equall> But before the reprcscntatiies of the working 
men he placed the poverty aspect of the question at great length 
“I want to disabuse your minds of the notion that the masses of 
India arc enamoured of Pax Bntanmea TIic truth is that they 
arc anxious to throw olT the Bnnsh yoke simply because they 
do not want to starve And what else can happen when in a 
much more prosperous country like yours your Prime Minister 
docs not draw more that 50 times the average per capita in 
come, whereas »n India the Viceroy gets something like 5 000 
times the average income of an Indian And if the average 
tncome ts so low, you can understand that the actual income 
in a vast number of cases must be ml ’ TIic Army question was 
also discussed, but it attracted nothing like the attention that 
the poverty question did Tlic labour M P’s were all the 
while thinking of their own unemployed and their questions 
centred round the problem of I ancashm cloth Tell me," 
said Gandhi 1 in a tone full of pathos, "is India morally bound 
to purchase Lancashire cloth whilst slic can produce her own’ 
Docs not Lancashire owe any amends to India having prospered 
on the rum of India’ I hey had no reply 'But if you don’t 
buy our cloth we won't buy your tea or jute either,' said one of 
the M P s in the plain blunt Bnlwhcr’s manner “No, certainly 
not,’’ said Gandliiji ‘ It is entirely a matter of choice We don’t 
want to force our tea or julc on you" 

The meeting with membets of the three parlies was livelier 
still For tlicrc instead of making an appeal, he made out a 
strong ease for the independence of India dealing at length with 
the ‘ safeguards * and the ‘ reservations’’ "Without a control 
over defence and external affairs it is no independence that we 
would get. It would not be even a mild form of seif government 
It wii bff s mcj-c h.vfk mpt sKortb " JJr rapased Jhr 

fromicr bogey and asserted that having survived numerous attacks 
and invasions in the past we were capable of doing so m the 
future, Pax Bntanmea was more or less imaginary, and the 
Indians had lived in greater peace tn the Fnnees’ India than 
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in Bntish India “Don’t thinl:, therefore, that ^>rlthout >ou 
shall ha\e to commit siuade or that «e shall destor) one 
another And ^et it does not mean that >se shall do aivav wth 
ever) Bntish soldier or Bntish officer Wc svill keep tho'e whom 
we need if the) will h\e there on oar terms But I am told 
that no Bntish soldier or e\en anlian \snll ever serve under us 
Franll) , I cannot understand this pnde of race lYc — not only 
the Congress, but all parties — have come to the conclusion that 
the Bntjsh administration is top heai*), and the mihtary expen- 
diture IS crushing the nation to death. One of the acid tests of 
our getting eien the rraldmt form of independence is this 
control o\ cr the army Under the question of safeguards comes 
the maintenance of the Ci\t1 Service on its present basis IVcIl, 
the fact of the matter is that hot e\cr able, ho\vc\er industnous, 
houe^e^ efficient these cinhans ma) be, ihe\ are of no use to 
us if the\ are too cxpensi%e We shall do without your expert 
assistance, as the millions m India go all their b\es without 
am expert medical assistance Their heavy salanes are said to 
be suffiaent insurance against bribery and corrupuon Well, 
It IS too high a premium to pa} and as for the Indian servants 
the bribes the) ma> take would be more than coveted by the 
high salanes and expenses of a few Cnihans 
FmANOAL Sajtci-aees 

“Under the present saf-guards. So per cent, of the revenue 
15 to be farmed out to the foreigner and onI> 20% to be left 
to us from which we arc to run the departments of education, 
samtation etc I would not touch that indq>endcncc. I would far 
rather remain in compulsor) subjecuon and declare mj-scif a 
rebel than that I should take charge of a Government that I 
know IS bound to declare itself bankrupt in say live or ten 
years No self respecting Indian, I venture to submit to you, 
can possibly accept that state of things I v ould fight with mv 
blood as a avil renter, I would rather that ^ou took roc to 
your jails and gave me lath blows than pretend to ‘co^Jpcraie’ 
with you as a date — which in rav humble opiraon is what 11 
meant bv these tv o safeguards” 

The Ecropexns 

Under the head, the safeguards lor minontics he discinsed the 
economic safeguards as they were being asked for for the Euro- 
peans who were one of the tmnontv commuiuues in India. The 
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demand was prepoHerous in the extreme It tvas no compliment 
to the Englishman, neither was it a comphinent to the Indians 
A handful of Europeans asking for protection from 300 million 
“slaiej*’ IS an idea that he could not stotnich One may ask 
for guarantees from enemies but never from fnends Let them 
be satisfied with what protection that service accepted by the 
Indians could afford “British trade,” said he categorically, “needs 
no protection if it is m the interest of India No amount of pro- 
tection will help It if xt IS mimical to the interest of India Rest 
assured that the three hundred million partners, when theVeight 
is lifted off their shoulders will be prosperous partners, ready to 
help England, not to exploit a single individual or a nation but 
ready to help m a partnership for the good of all mtions That 
will be a partnership which gods will descend on the earth to 
witness Thatwillbc a partnership worth having and will endure 
and will render some service to humaniiv ” 

The Mills 

The “deal" witli the mill oivncra of Bombay seemed to them 
to be Gandhi’s veritable Achilles’ heel Gandhiji went one better 
than they and said that the “deal” was not only with the Bombay 
mill ow nen but with the Ahmcdabad mill owners too, but tiiat 
the terms of the “deal” secured the Khadi producer from the 
compciition of the milb, and that though the workers in some 
of these mills were lining under conditions h hick msy he des- 
cribed as “sweating", the mill owners were yielding to gentle 
pressure and persuasion, and the Labour Union in Ahmedabad 
was, according to Mr Tom Shaw’s tesUmony, the most ideal 
in the world 

lit 

A MisArRKEiJENaos Cleared 

Gandhiji’s second speech in the Federal Structure Committee 
seems to have alarmed some fnends m India and surprised some 
fnends here Gandhiji has made no secret of the irreducible 
minimum that he expects from every Pnnee joimng the Fedcr 
ation, and has given his word to the fnends from the Native 
States that he will have nothing less The speech was an appeal 
to the Princes to play up and to submit proposals to the 
Committee Wherein lies surrender^ The question of surrender 
can come only when the proposals arc submitted to the Com- 
mittee 
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incomcnicncc nnd impospil more work on t}iern for my sikc 
They have vicatcil tJie roon» I nm occHp)jf 7 g and !hey ^Icep 
on the vcnntlalj I)jry work for ihcmtelvcs I and cn workers 
Jjave iddcd to their work which they have nken upon them 
selves cheerfully How dare I tear myself from these surroun 
dings’ An irresistible plea, which Clnrhc Andrews can certainly 
not strive against’ Just on the da) (he question of shifting to 
another house was being discussed came in an old thin short 
woman, with eyes full of fire just to shake hands svith Gandhiji 
As she was returning she turned to me and said, Don’t think 
of leaving this place It 1 $ not hfuncl s place Neither is it 
built for her inmates nor for us It is memory of her brother 
who lived for an idea of which Mr Gandhi » an embodiment 
It is just the jjiacc for him This lady close on Ro^ is Miss 
Hughes, the daughter of the author of Tom Ureunc's School Days 
His FwtNDs 

The importancp of this place can best be gaui^ecl by the number 
of common people who get an opportunity of knowing him 
and meeting him here It is these contacts that enneh Ide and 
make il worth livang, not those with men and Women witli whom 
life IS a chess board and the luglicst skill consists m checkmating 
one’s partner I propose to record here just one or two 8U*.h 
contacts The day seemed to lie m autograpij day and every 
one of those who succeeded in getting an itulograph liad his 
own story to tell 

A Good Investmi-nt 

Ben platten, who works with Miss Lester md slavis for us 
from morning until night, never obtruding himself on 
Gandhiji, came one day with a book in which he wanted 
Gandhiji s autograph ‘1 purchased that bpok for a shilling 
Mr Gandhi I was on the staff of the Daily Herald then the 
book was received for review, but it was regarded as too insigm 
ficant to be reviewed and thrown among books to be disposed 
of, with the result that 1 got it for a shilling I took it home, 
read it from cover to cover and immediately made use of it 1 
introduced you to the people who gather toficthor m Kingsley 
Hall and gave i course oflccturcs on you ^V^th that dates our 
first acquaintance with you” 

Gandhiji was agreeably surpnsed ’ Thcri a is you who 
introduced me to MuneP ’ 
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“I shall not presume to say so Perhaps she knew you before 
But the other friends came to know fuU> about )ou from what 
I told them from the book It contained so much that I had 
thought raj’self but never expressed.” “Then I borrowed all the 
thoughts from vou or )Ou borrowed them from me,” said 
Gandhiji laughing “Anywa) xt was a good investment, wasn’t 
it^ ’ 

“None could have been better, and you will agree that 
vvhat I have done with it entitles me to the autograph” 

\Yill the reader guess the name of the shiUing’s worth^ 
A Father of Eight 

The ’IA^ had been in the navj and knew Mirabchn’s father 
and «mce she was the daughter of his former Admiral he bad 
a claim upon her As she was returning from her walk one 
mormng he followed her and thus desenbed his credentials for 
having an autograph from Gandhjji ‘ J have been ;n the Nav) 
for 21 ^can I have served under >our father, and m) son in law 
suppUes the goat’s milk for Mr Gandhi \VouId he not kindly 
give me an autograph’’ He had not appealed to her in vain 
Gandhyi asked him to be ushered in He came and narrated 
his autobiographv , this time with the following additional 
remarks 

“I wish you and your misaon real good luck, sir I have 
had enough of this world- I served during the vvar, was thrown 
about from place to place — we were ordered to march to 
Salomca from GaUipoli with frozen feet and have passed through 
unspeakable horrors I would sooner be in prison than serve 
dunng the next war It is a dreadful business, sir I should 
prefer to fight for your cause I wish you success in your mission.” 
He had photographs of his daughter and son in law whosupphed 
the rmIL 

“How man) children have vou’’ Gandhiji asked him as 
he was preparing to go 
“Eight, sir, four sons and four daughters ” 

* I have four sons,” said Gandhiji, *so I can race with you 
half wa) ” And the whole house roared with laughter 
CHARUE ClIAPLCt 

Perhaps few v\ould beheve that when Gandhiji was told that 
Mr Charhc Chaphn would hkc to see him, he innocently asked 
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svho that distinguished person was For several years Gandhiji's 
life has been such as to allow him no time to see or hear or 
read anything that docs not come to him m the ordinary course 
of ivork that he has cut out for himself But as soon as he was 
told that Mr Chaplin came from the people and lived for the 
people, and that he had made millions laugh, he igreed to meet 
him at the house of Dr Katial, who has placed himself and 
his car at our disposal dunng Gandhiji's stay in London 
Mr Chaplin struck me to be a genial, unassuming gentleman 
and nothing like we find him on the film But perhaps in con- 
cealing himself lies his skill Gandhiji had not heard of him, 
but he had evidently heard of Gandhiji's spinning wheel and the 
scry first question he asked was why Gandhiji was against 
machinery The question delighted Gandhiji who explained to 
him in detail why the six months’ unemployment of the whole 
peasant population of India made it important for him to 
restore them to their former subsidiary industry * Is it then only 
as regards cloth’" ‘‘rrcciscly," said Gandhiji "In cloth and 
food every nation should be self-contained We were self con- 
tained and want to be that again England with her large-scale 
production has to look for a market elsewhere We call it ex- 
ploitation And an exploiting England is a danger to the world, 
but if that IS so, how much more so would be an exploiting 
India, if she took to machinery and produced cloth many times 
in excess of her requirements’” 

‘‘So the question IS confined only to India’’’ said Mr Chaphn 
grasping the point quickly "But supposing you had in India 
the independence of Russia, and you could find other work for 
your unemployed and ensure equable distribution of wealth, 
you would not ihen despise machinery’ You would subscribe 
to shorter hours of work and more leisure for the worker’’’ 

‘‘Certainly," said Gandhiji The question has now been 
discussed with Gandhiji for the hundredth time, but I have not 
com*' across a lay foreigner who grasped the situation so quickly 
The reason was perhaps his freedom from prejudice or prepos- 
session, and his sympathy 

This sympathy came outvmdly when Sarojinidevi reminded 
him of his visit to an English pnson “I can face a crowd of 
nch people,” he said, "but I cannot face these prisoners But 
for the Grace of God, say I to myself, you would have been 
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and ^ou will find that if that is not gamed I shall go away, 
defeated, but not humiliated. But I shall have nothing less, and 
if the demand is not granted, I shall invite the country to go 
through a long fiery ordeal and wntc you too to give your 
hearty co-operation *’ 

“The object of our non*vioI<nt movement,” he said at 
another mccung, “is complete independence for India— not in 
any mjitic sense but in the English seme of the term — without 
any mental reservation I feel that every country is entitled to 
It without any question of its fitness or otherwasc As cscry 
country IS fit to eat, to dnnk and to breathe, even so is e\cry 
nation fit to manage its own affairs, no matter how badly Just 
as .a man with bad lungs will breathe with difficulty, c\cn so 
India, because of her ailments may make a thousand mistakes 
The doctnne of fitness to govern is a mere eyewash Indepen- 
dence means nothing more or less ihm getting out of alien 
control ” 

What “getting out of alien control” means he made abun- 
dantly clear in his speech before the Indian merchants “The 
CongresT came to tiic deliberate conclusion that uc should hate 
absolute control over our own finances Without that absolute 
control on finance, no constitution of self-government so called, 
would meet the demands of the nation As you know, it is part 
of the mandate giien to me by the Congress that complete inde- 
pendence would be mcamngless unless it was accompanied by 
complete control over finance, defence and external affairs I, 
for one, cannot conceive any form of Government to be either 
Responsible Government or Self-Government, let alone complete 
independence, if we have not complete control over our defence 
and our finance ” 

Snail Slow 

But the very fact that he wants complete independence and 
will have nothing less makes him keenly sensible of the difficulties 
of the task As the Conference proceeds at a snail’s pace every- 
day, he sees it more clearly than ever before that the task is 
herculean The Conferenceis not composed of the representatives 
of the nation, but of “representatives of the Prime Minister’s 
choice” as Sir Ah Imam so graphically put it “I am not going 
to make a scapegoat of myself,” said the Pnmc Minister, “but 
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I ^sant )ou all to be )ourowascap^oat3 ” These Vi ords contained 
an unuiosaous joke characteristic of the Prime Minister t%honi 
the humourist papers here hate immortalized in a cartoon as a 
Sphinx. To the Musalman fnends here, the \er} mention of 
‘ nauonalist \lusalmans” is anathema, and the man v^ho ten 
\cais ago ^^a5 introduced b\ thcmscUcs to Gaudluji as a man 
of honour and sterling worth, and who has stood b) the nation 
through all our tr\ing times, is not necessary to \oice the feel 
mg of an important <cction of the Muslims The Hindu fnends 
are alarmed at Gandhyi s talk of complete surrender and the 'o» 
called representames of the small minonties arc afraid of their 
interests being s^sept awas with the surrender No wonder 
Gandluji’s 'latement that he who vsiU <ene the Nauonal cause 
should demand no rights and make room for those who demand 
nghts should be a erj m the wilderness “Do \ou think,” he 
exclaimed, “that if I could soUe it, I «hoii]d allow the miserable 
question to hang on and make us an object of shame b-fore the 
whole world’” 

On the other hand, there is no dea.n\c move on the part of 
the Government 'ite> would perhaps prefer to wajch the game, 
Gandhiji has made it clear to them, as he cLd at last mght’s 
reception given bv the London Indians ‘ The Government have 
not laid thor cards on the table, but the time is fast coming 
vihcnthe^ wall have to declare their pobev, one wa) or the 
other Fo-, the in'’mb-i3, who have com- nx tliousand miles 
awav from dicir homes caimot afford to idle avtav their tunc 
here. The moment I find that I can no longer can^ conviction 
with the British ministers and the British pubhe, whore opinion 
I am scdulousl) tning to colliv ate, voa vmU find m> back turned 
upon the shores of England.*’ 

In this connection 1 would refer to the full throated uttcrarce 
of Gandhiji before the four or five hundred fnends who had 
gathered together to honour him on his birtbda) and on whos- 
behalf Mr Fenner Brockwav assured Gandhiji oC tbcir heart) 
suppo't in am campaxgrr fftac Jodra raaj have ft? 
in the n-^ar future. Perhaps Mr Brockvvav kcev hovv the wind 
was blending, but it was Ac transparent and touching «ir(Tnt% 
of his utterance that prompted Gandhiji to give exp''^on to 
the fechngs that were not upp-rmost in his mind, but lav deep 
dow n in his heart- 
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Foturc Friends 
But, ip Mr Fenner Brockwa> and his party had proved them- 
selves to be ‘ fnends indeed’, Gandhiji is fast making fresh 
fnends who ui31 also be the fnends in need and strengthen 
\Ir BrocUvay s gallant band. Though there is much ignorance, 
due to the teaching of false history and pernicious newspaper 
propaganda, there is a wadcsprcid desire cxprhsscd everywhere 
for the nglit information a^ut India and many groups of 
young men have approached Gandhiji for a conference and talk 
Noteworthy among them were the members of the Oxford House, 
a group of Oxford men who have settled in, or who arc giving 
the best part of thnr time to the people liyjng in the East 
End Numerous questions were asked in a Sincere spint of 
inquiry after Gandhiji had in bnef put the ease for India Here 
are some of them with their answers 
Do ^ou uant Dnlish conlrol to be atlhdraitn at once'* 

Period op Transition 

Certmnly I have never contemplated a gradual process But 
that does not mean complete isolation from Great Bntam If 
Great Britain tvill have complete partnership, 1 would treasure 
it, but it must be a real partnership, no cloak for nilcrship or 
guardianship I know that some of you honestly entertain the 
fear that there would be anarchy and bloodshed no sooner than 
the Bntish withdrew from India Well, if the British so choose, 
it IS up to them to help us out of the mess that they have 
helped to create They arc responsible for much of the dissen- 
sions between different commnnUKO and they are responsible 
for having emasculated a whole people And I may confess that 
we may cxpenence a temporary dilUculty if you went away at 
once But it is open to you to render some assistance, provided 
that you would consent to remain under our control But what 
can conquer your unpardonable pndc of race * I would willingly 
have Bntish soldiers and Bntisb officers under our national 
Government, we would be guided by their advice too, but the 
final direction of policy must be ours But, even if you withdrew 
and we were without any disciplined assistance, we have enough 
faith in our non violence I do not think that we will not survive 
the withdrawal of Bntish power and Bntish assistance both of 
N V-9 
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^•ihich are toda^ 5up**rimpo ed on us- ^Vith these stipenmjy^^'d, 
I should cot feel tl-c gloA of freedocL And I \viih that laa/ 
h.a\e an oppominn\ to fight unto death for freedom, if onl) 
to op^n joor eiej Wh) ts it that you do not atL questions of 
fitness in reirjwci of the Afghans^ We ha%c a culture not in- 
ferior to theirs. Or do sou think it ts difficult to v.in freedom 
and to enjos it smhout an element of *as a?cn in one’s nature? 
Well, if isc are a nation of cos^a^ds, the «.oon'*r you lea'iC ns to 
our fate th** better vj that the burden of co.^3rd5 v»as remosed 
from this earth. But couard^ cannot for ocr remain co•^a^d5 
You do not kno’i t»hat a couard I «aj nhen I uas toung and 
you wU agree that 1 am not qune a covia'd todas Multij**) my 
example and you hate one whol<* nation shabeg ofT its 
cof ardice. 

Mas IrJ'Q berjjii^i tj OnsUcatj'* 

OttlSllAN iNTUTENCt 

In*sib£Cti.y. I hate spoken about this more than once. The 
contacts of some of the nob’est Chmtians cotdd noi but benefit 
us. We studied their lives, t%e came m contact v>itii them, and 
they naturally ennobled us. But as itgards misnoaary activities 
as such, 1 cannot but use the lansuagc of cauuon. The >er> 
least I «otild say ji that I doubt if iLto hate benefited India 
The iao*t I could *av is that th»-y hate repelled India fixen 
ChriitiaaiC) and placed a barrier b*h->ccn Christian hfc and 
Hindu or Musahnan foe, ^Vheii I go v> tour rcripiuics I do 
not see the barrier raised, but when I see a mimonary I find 
that baiiier linng up before my eyes. 1 ttant you to accept this 
testimony from one vsho tvas for a tim'* EuscqitiV- to thw 
Influences. The imsdonaries working in the cofleges and hes- 
jntals too hate sorted us tvith the mental rmen.alion that 
through the bo»pIla! and college tbet tvaot peop’c lo come to 
Christ- 1 ha^c a definite feeling that if you ttaot us to feci tlf 
aroma of Cfcrirtianift, you rausl copy tlic ro^ The rcrc irreisu- 
bly draws people to its^Ifi and tfcc scent remains with them, 
Et cn so, the aroma of Chiistsanity h £ jblJer ct cn than tlie ros. 
and should, therefore, be impart***! in an even quir’cr, ard eot»- 
imperceptlble manner, if posable. 
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TJnclf Gandhi 

Mr Carter, member of tn important Royal Commission on 
Brewents and a preat temperance reformer, was with Gandhiji 
this morning during the walk He came to understand the 
question of the dnnk traffic in India and to fix up dctaib of a 
meeting for a conference on the question The moment be saw 
the common people rushing out to griet Gandbiji he said 
‘You are tlicir true representative and they isould like you to 
settle here ” ‘ Tlicy arc your constituency, ’ said Miss Lester 
Numerous birthday greetings rccci\ed by Gandhiji arc from tJicse 
new friends — many amt ng them children who have sent to him 
flov.cn — their pals and wished many a happy return of the 
day to Uncle Gandlii 

Some of the most interesting questions were asked by Indian 
students at the meeting sphere until late in the night Gandhiji 
regaled them with banter and urbane sarcasm 
Is net jeuT demand of unity ftom the Musalmons as absurd as the 
demand of unify that our Camnmml makes of us? not jive up 
eser^thing rather than prevent the solution of suck a question? 

Lose vs UAYover 

You HAVE MADE a double mistake first, in comparing what 
I have said to the Musalroans with what Government arc saying 
to us Seemingly, one would think it was a substantial analogy, 
but if you look deeper you will find that there is no point of 
comparison The Bntish attitude is backed by the bayonet, 
whereas, what I say proceeds from the heart and has nothing 
but affection to back il The surgeon and the tyrant assassin 
use the same instruments with contrary results What I have 
said is that I could not possibly carry any demand which has not 
the backing of all the Musalman parties How can I be guided 
by a mere majority? The deeper question is that whilst there 
arc one set of friends asking for one thing I have got another 
set of comrades with whom I have worked at this very thing 
and who some time ago were introduced by the other set of 
friends as the most estimable co-workers Am I to be guilty 
el.'3kfyj>}iy Iv ihesn ^ 

And you must undentand that there is nothing in my power 
to grant I only told them that I would champion their demand 
if It had a unanimous backing As for my position of surrender 
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to those who ask for rights, it has been a conviction of a lifetime 
If I could persuade the Hindus to adopt my attitude there 
would be an immediate solution of the question, but there I have 
a Mt- Everest to chmb, so what I have said is not so foolish 
as you may imagine If I alone had anything in my power, I 
should not have allowed the miserable question to hang on and 
make us an object of humiliation before the whole world 

Lastly, I have no religion so far as this question is concerned 
Tliat does not mean that I am not a Hindu But my Hinduism 
IS not tarnished or harmed by the surrender I propose When 
I took upon my’self alone to represent the Congress I said to 
myself that I could not consider the question in terms of Hindu- 
ism butiu terms of nationalism, in the terms of the rights and 
interests of all Indians I have, therefore, no hesitation in say- 
ing that the Congress claims to be die custodian of all interests 
— <ven of English interests, in so far as they would regard India 
as their home and not claim any interests in conflict with those 
of the dumb millions 

Whf iii $aj Miking about the subjeds oj the J\'aUve States at 
the Conference'^ / am afraid, ^ou have sam/tced their intmsts 

Well, those people did not expect me to make wordy 
declarations before the R T C, but they certainly expect me 
to place certain things before the Pnnees, which I have done 
There would be time to cnticiae my action when it fads I 
must be permitted to handle things after my own fashion And 
il u not the R. T C , that is going to give me what I want 
for the subjects of the States I have lo take it from the Pnnees 
Similar is the question of the Hindu Muslim unity I would 
bend my knee before the Musalmans and ask from them what 
I want, but I could not do it across the round table You mmt 
know that I am a skilled advocate and after all, if I fail, you 
can take away the bncf from me 

Why did you commit yourself to the indirect method of election ’ Don't 
you hnoio that tke Nthm Report dtsapproves of tf* 

Your question xs good, but it bctrayT what wc call in logic 
an ambiguous middle Leave alone the indirect method of 
elccUon m the Nehru Report It is a different thing altogcllier 
As for the method I propounded, I may tell you that it is daily 
growing upon me All that you need to understand is that it 
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15 intimately connected wth adult suffrage which cannot be 
effectively worked except by it After all, you will have seven 
hundred thousand electors, themselves elected by the whole 
adult population of India Without my method it will be an 
unwieldy and expensive electorate Every village republic, to use 
the words of Maine, would choose an attorney and instruct him 
to elect a representative for the highest legislature in the land 
After all, what may suit England and the Western world 
need not necessarily suit us Why should we be the blotting 
sheets of Western civilization’ Ours is a country governed by 
entirely different conditions Why should we not have our own 
special method of election’ 

V 

The Clouds 

Speaking at the special niceUng of the Tnends of India — 
where foi the fint tim* practical!} all the audience was squatting 
and we had pra>crs as we have in India— Gandhyi asked 
them to pray for India and her cause “So far as human effort 
IS concerned I seem to be failing Burdens arc being thrown 
upon me which I am ill able to bear It is a herculean task, at 
the end of tvhich there may be nothing more to be done and 
there may be no result But it docs not matter No honest 
genuine effort has ever failed” The statement at the Minorities' 
Committee amounted to the same thing expressed m the lan» 
guage of politics The cup of biltcmess was fairly full To make 
It complete came the speeches of some cf the members of the 
delegation, fully backed by the speech of the Pnmc Minister 
However much the nominees may protest, the truth of Gandhiji’s 
analysis will not be challenged seriously even by the people 
whom some of the delegates claim to represent “Causes of 
failure were inherent in the composition of the Indian delegation 
We are almost ill not elected represenlatn cs of the parties or 
groups whom we are presumed to represent We arc liere by 
nomination of the Goiernment Nor are those whose presence was 
absolutely necessary for an igrccd solution to be found here 
Further, you will allow ine to say that Uus was hardly the time 
to summon the Minorities’ Committee It lacks the sense of 
rcaUt} inasmuch as we do not know what it is that we are 
going to get If we knew in a definite manner that we are 
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going to get the thing we wan^ we should hesitate fift) tunes 
before we threw it awa^ in a sinful wTangle.” 

With Solt. so Deah 

\XD c> EXTEiUNG ihoT protest against these remarks the 
delegates proted the truth of them WTio but the nommees of 
the Gmemment would make statements Lhe tho^ made b) 
Sir Mahomed Shafi or Dr Amb'^tltar^ "We who are con* 
tmeed,” said Sir Mahomed, “that the future of India hes 
viTthin the Bntish Commonwealth of nations arc not wTliing to 
accept the arbitration of am outsider His Majestj'^s Go*.em* 
ment, as the head of that Commont ealih, are the judges \ ho arc 
m the best pontion to deade the question and vc are perfect!) 
v.^^lng that thc\ should be judges of the question,” “The 
d»presed classes, * said Dr Amb-dLar, “are not amnom, the) 
axe not clamourous, thc\ have not started am motcment for 
daimit^ that there shall b* an immediate transfer of po cr 
ihun the Bntish to the Indian peoph” He nidcnt)} thinhs that 
the int e rests of hts community would b* safer in the bands of 
the Bntish Goternment than in the hands of the <elf*gmeTurg 
or independent India. 

The Monix\ antj the C^ts 

\SrrH THESE statements of these friends b-forc him, the task 
of the Pnm» XGnister t as eatv Ne^er was one <0 fornbh 
reminded of the prmerbial tno iAr ^ and the cats than bv the 
len plausible •pccch of the Pnme Minjtcr The %ery accent 
and intanauon, the repeated use of the words “bone«U)*’ and 
“b“hne me,” gasc him awa\ "But supposing I said to \ou 
on b“half of the Go emment and supposing the Parliament 
agreed. Take the ba.incs mcr to vour^ehes,* wh , \ou kno'*. 
perfectly well that oj could not go wr inches vaihout cnmins 
to a deadlock.” Has this e\er been scto— I) proposed ^ Instead, 
in this speech the Prime Mm,s*‘T proudh said “If a 

Gos'cmmcnl produces us proposals, well, that is as near a last 
word as th** circum3ian..cs of creation will alio a ambodv to sa\ 
a last word on am-ihinz’*’" 

^\Tien on** is prepared for the wmt nothing can pombh 
matter It was, therefore, that when friends came to him, ler^e 
indignant and som- d-^rph htxrt, he said “Thj is all to the 
good. W’c art n-anng the parting of the wa\3 and our las’ c u 
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dearer at c\try Step As for Dr Ambcdt.'ir, it ts impossi- 
ble to get angr^ \%uii ium or to he Emrt by what he says 
Don't you sec our own sms (if the sms of the Hindu community) 
arc incarnated in what he said this morning’” Peril ips when 
all these controvcnics have ended, and men arc composed 
enough to rcsacw the past dispassionately, the verdict smU be 
clear that no one could represent the untouchables more than 
he who concluded his speech with this ringing declaration 
‘What these people need more than election to the legislatures 
It protection from social and religious jicrsccution Custom, 
wlucli IS often more powerful than law has brought them to 
a degradation of svhich every thinking Hintlu has need to feel 
ashamed and to do penance I should, therefore have the most 
drastic legislation rendering enmm il all the social persecution 
to which tlicsc fellow countrymen of mine arc subjected by the 
so called superior classes lhank God iht conscience of the 
Hindus has been stirred and uniouchabihiy will soon be a 
rchc of our sinful past ” 

Ttte Silver Lining 

‘‘But,’ said CtNnttrjt, at the Friends of India meeting, ‘if I 
am experiencing these chilly md chilling dilTIculties so far as 
m> work is concerned 1 am having nothing but perennial joy 
outside the Conftrence and the committees People seem m 
slinctiscly to iindentand the thing Although I am an utter 
stranger, tlicj wish me well and wish well to the cause The 
cause and I arc one, tlicy know, ami so they greet me with 
smiles lud blessings and this ippUcs to people high and losv 
And so I comfort myself that so long as my cause is trutliful 
and the means clean and non violent all is well ’ 

Among the intellcctuah the best of them arc already seeking 
to establish contact with Gandhiji Mr Braihford and Mr Laski 
have already liad long talks with him Mr Shaw Desmond 
had a long interview wlicnin Jw. steered clear of politics whicli 
he said he detested and talked of the means of getting out of 
the deep slough into which the Western world is sinking deeper 
and deeper He discussed the question of tlie c^Iucation of the 
child, listened with rapt attention as Gatidhiji gave him the rich 
experience of a liftlimr of the vdue of self restraint and the 
great part it plays as much in thr life of the child as of the 
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From America 

The most numerous among the foreign \mtors have been 
Americans of course, and ever since Gandhiji gave that broad- 
cast message to America, we have been having hundreds of letters 
from America each week The message of non-violence, heard 
from his own lips, has thrilled them through anti through, and 
there is not a letter but has a reference to it “Your radio 
message came clear as a bell over the ocean,” says a correspon- 
dent, “I heard it easily I congratulate you on the excellence 
and spiritual quality of your talk We need jt desperately for 
we sing songs of peace and prepare for war 1 would ask one 
favour of you Would you be so good as to vvnic out for me 
the smashing sentence ‘The world is sick unto dtaih of blood 
spilling’ — and sign It with your name’ I would like to reproduce 
that sentence in your own handwriting on my November the 
flth Calendar— that being the Sunday preceding Armistice Day 
observance 

From the Emerald Isle 

"Wp are in the same category as you,” said an Insh friend 
"We arc afraid, you arc still on the threshold and may have 
to go through much suffering So please do come and visit a 
sister nation tn the same plight, equally badly exploited and 
ravaged as India I would give an idea of the poverty of Ire- 
land from tlic poverty of Dublin In that little city itself there 
arc no less than 28,000 houses which can be described as no 
better than stums The agriculturist is very poor indeed, and 
all that in spite of our great productivity Do please come and 
study our problem ” 

Trosi Germany 

W'frner ziMMERiiAN, though a Swiss, IS editing a German 
monthly called Tau, wherein he expounds the philosophy and 
politics of non-violence Paul and Edith Geheeb have a com- 
munity of two hundred children of different lands and races in 
a villagt near Frankfurt They “read the I'fiung India every week 
and are one with you in all your life’s activities We try to 
educate our children by our own life in the spirit of non-violence 
You will find here many workers devoted to the cause for which 
you are the greatest instrument of God We place our school at 
your disposal dunng your stay here and we shall be happy if 
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you can bnng %Yith you )Our Indian fellow \\orkci5 a? ^velL We 
shall ask R- Rolland and other friends vho are working for 
>our ideals in many parts of Europe, and Germany in parti 
cular, to come and meet >oa ” 

Several fnends from Hamburg %%ired warmlj “As a mis- 
sionary circle we tried to understand the Indian soul After 
having read all we could about Gandhi we, as decided 
Christians, want to get into contact with the man, who not 
being a Christian, lives Chnstiamt> IVe do want to see you It 
would mean so much for all our life Would it be possible ti> get 
into nearer contact with you than by reading your books’ Can 
\se meet you some lime, *omcvvherc, personally’" 

Madame Montesson paid a memorable visit “Wc arc mem 
bers of the same family,” said Candhiji greeting her “I bring 
you the greetings of children,” said Madame Montesson “If 
you have children,” said Gnndhiji, “I have children too Fnerds 
in India ask me to imitate you I say to them, no, I should 
not imitate you but should assimilate you and the fundamental 
truth underlying your method.” “As I am asking my own 
children to assimilate the heart of Gandhi,” said Madame 
Montesson in sweet Itaban which her inierprcier translated for 
Gandhiju “I know,” she added gratefully, “that fcchng for me 
over there in ) our part of the worid is deeper ihan here ” “Yes,” 
said Candhiji, "you have the largest number of adherents in 
India, outside Europe” and she remembered Jamu Dam and 
said she loved to call him her Indian son She has promised to 
come again with her Engbsh children one day 
VI 

CoiWUNAL QuEsnov 

It will be remembered that Gandhiji’s speech announcing the 
failure of the negotiations on the Communal question markLtl 
the second important point in the discussions — die first being the 
first speech in the Federal Structure Committee This speech did 
indeed put the backs up of several high dignitaries, but cor- 
vinrcd them that Gandhiji was on no account going to mince 
matter Even papers like tlic Maiuherier Guardian were not 
prepared to believe that the Minorilies* Committie was tin- 
nccessanly sandwiched into the delib'^rations of the Federal 
Committee and that the Communal question had been given 
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an undue prominence Pmcucally the whole week had been 
taken up m tryintt to convince those concerned that he ^vas in 
dead earnest \shcn he said it and that it was the duty of the 
Government to place all the cards on the table 

Here is a senes of questions and ansssers 

If the Communal proBlem should not predominate over all the resl^ 
uhjf should you yourself hate said at one stage that you uould not 
think of going to the Pound Table Conference, unless the Communal 
question uas settled^ 

You arc nght But you forget that I was borne down by the 
extreme pressure of the English and other friends in India who 
said that it was imperative that I should go I was also per 
suaded that if only to keep my word of honour wth Lord Invin, 
I should go Now here I find myself face to face with men who 
arc not nationalists and who sverc selected only because they 
were communafisis Therefore, though I said that it was a matter 
of humiliation for us all not to have been able to come to a 
decision, the pnnciprl ciusc was tin very composition of the 
Committct Itself It is too unreal for words There are men 
who claim to represent communities which, if they were in India 
and if a referendum were to be lakcn would disown them 

li'hal about the uniouehables'* Dr imbed kcr uas eery severe an you 
end said that the Congress had no right to dam to tepresertt the «n 
touchables"^ 

I am glad you have asked the question I do not mmd 
Dr Ambcdkar fie has a nght even to spit upon me as every 
untouchable has and I would keep on smiling if they did so 
But I may inform you that Dr Ambcdkar speaks for that 
particular part of the country where 1« comes from He cannot 
speak for the rest of India and I have numerous telegrams from 
the so-called ‘untouchables* in various parts (>f India assuring 
me tint they have the foUcsi faith in the Congress and dis 
owning Dr Ambcdkar And this confidence has a reason They 
know the work that the Congress is doing fop them and they 
know that if they cannot succeed in making their voice felt I 
would be prepared to lead 3 campaign of civil resistance on their 
behalf and paralyze the Hindu orthodox opposttion if there were 
such an opposition against them On the other hand if they were 
to be given special electorates as Dr Ambcdkar persists in 
demanding, it would do that very community immense harm It 
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would divide the Hindu commumiy into armed camps and 
provoke needless opposition 

I see youT point, and I have, no doubt that you can legilimaUlj speaf" 
for the untouchables But you seem to ignore the fact that communities 
all the world over insist on bemg represented by their own people The 
devoted Liberals of the north would truly represent the worhng men, 
but they would have their representatives from amongst themselves, and 
the great stubborn fact against you is that you are not an untouchable' 

I knoAv it very well But the fact that I claim to represent 
them does not mean that I should think of representing them 
on the legislatures By no means I should have their own re- 
presentatives drawn from their own class on the legislatures, 
and if they are left out, I should provide for their statutory co- 
option by the elected members But when I am talking of 
representing them, I am talking of the representation on the 
Round Table Conference and 1 can assure you that if any one 
m India challenged our claim I should gladly face a referendum 
and successfully 

From this point of new tt would be interesting to hear you about the 
Musalmans loo Tou do not say that the Musaltnans here do not reptt 
sent their community'^ 

Well the) arc not duly elected, and I may tell you that I 
asked so many of the real nationalist Musalmans to stay away 
There is a vast majority of the younger leaders — Mr Khwaja, 
Mr Sherwani, to name only two — tvhom I came to know only 
through the fnends who arc today ranged against the Congress, 
and who are opposed to any communal solution of the problem 
Pcnonally, I would give the Musalmans all that they want 
and I have been waking up lait after midnight in persuading 
the Hindus and the Sikhs to go with me, but 1 have failed Do 
you think I would have failed if the Siklu were elected by the 
Sikhs and not nominated by the Government^ Master Tara 
Singh vsould have been here I know his views and he has his 
v*} 3.5ivv.vt Jvwwsiv’s Wav, I Tcrp, vai 

I could bear him down, as he is after all a comrade in arms 
Is It surprising tlien that wc should fail to achieve a settlement 
in the present atmosphere’ It is, therclbre, I said, that liaving 
already handicapped us, do not handicap us more by saying 
that the solution of the communal problem must precede any 
decision on the constitutional qucstioo I tell them, let us know 
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what wc arc going to get, so that on that basis I might endca- 
sour to bnng about unity even in the present 1!! assorted group 
Let us have something tangible It uould be another string to 
the bou and help us to arrive at a solution For I could te)l 
them that the) uere dashing a precious thing to pieces But 
today I have nothing to present them with And even if there 
were no solution, I have suggested vinous wa)s — private arbi- 
tration judicial tribunal, etc That is the situation 

May I take tl tken that you do not attach much importance to the 
communal quesUon^ 

I have never said so I say that the question has been 
allowed to overshadow the main thing, which needs to be 
specially emphasised 

Perhaps the most direct questions were asked at the Amcncan 
Journalists’ Vegetanan Luncheon at Sivo> Hotel It was in the 
fitness of things that the luncheon should liave been strictly 
vegetanan (without meat, fish, or eggs) and Gmdhiji, in thank- 
ing them for it, described it as a delicate courtesv He regaled 
them for som*' minutes with stones as to how journalists had 
misquoted him and how in one instance a misrepresentation had 
nearly cost liim his life He commended them the motto of 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, and answered 
questions as they were asked One would have thought they 
would ask questions of a general nature and of universal interest, 
but they were too full of their present immediate surroundings 
to want to travel out of them 

Are you hop’ful of a successful outcome^ 

Being an optimist, I never lose hope, but I can say that I 
am no nearer a solution thin I was in Bombay There are 
numerous difficulties I know that the Congress demand appears 
a little too high in the atmosphere that is found to exist here 
though I think that is none loo high 

Is (here no way out of ike dijicully* 

There are many ways, but whether they will be adopted 
by the parties concerned, I do rot know We have been told 
that the soi’ution of the constitutsonaf quesDorr a’epena^ on the 
solution of the communal question It is not true, and I am 
afraid, it is the verv presentation of the question in this inverted 
form that has made the question more difficult and given it an 
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alloscth'-r arullaal impjrtaacc, and because it has b-en made 
the fjlcnim, the parties concern'd feel that thc\ can pitch 
their demands as hi^h as posnb’e And thus, sve are mosing in a 
h:d“Oa'K \aciou.> circle and the task of peace becomes more and 
more diffi ult But I, fo*- tne li£^ of me, <ee no \ttal conniction 
at all b’U cen th- ii o questions India have freedom whe- 
ther ihc communal qjcsntm is 'oUed or not soUed "No doubt, 
tse would hate difficult times after tne attainment o'" freedom, 
but freedom itjelf ^annot bt held up b\ ihe question, for i e can 
get freedom as soon as we are worths of il and being worth) 
of It means suT'nng enough for ii, paving a nch pnee for the 
rich pT 2 c of freedom- But if wc have not sufTcred if wc have 
not paid ih' pnee, even a soluuon of the question \ ould be of 
no help to us IT ve have suffered enough, and offered niffiaent 
sacrifices, no argument or negotiation ivouJd be nccesrarj But 
who am I to determine that we base suffered enough’ In the 
hope that we had ♦uffred enough I came here and I am not 
at all «orT) that I came here, for I find that mv work lies 
outside the Conference and that is wb> in «pite of o> numerous 
engag«n*nts I agreed to come here, for this I regard as part of 
m) work. 

D'vr "lit tne Cereml Election trike your urorh ’ 

In Bpitain’s Initricts 

It need not If Dntisb siattsmcn realized that tb'- finaraal 
•ituauon would be more difllcull if there were a war ben cen 
England and India, hoivcvcr non violent, thc) should not allow 
the general election to hamper the soIuUon of our problem 
Thev must rcaliac that in cssc India's demands arc not granted, 
th'fe is bound to be a firrer bojeott, and all the ailcntion of 
Great Britain will have to b' absorbed in looUng after her 
quickl) pcmhmg trade interest in India On the contrary, if 
there IS an honourable pannenhip. Great Britain would be more 
£rsf to reend h-r aSTsiJX tiers a another isry great 
difficultv in our wav So long as India is held b> the bajonct, 
the British nunisteis will continue to cast tlieir hungn e>e3 
on the famuHing masses of India and forging fresh means cf 
draimng the last ounce of silver and gold from Irdia not 
iicccssanlv bv a mabcious design, bjt forecd b) the nccesit) of 
the case, for wh'n there is tmeTiplo>’mcnt Z"'d want stalking 
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eht land and there is a chance of relief from some directions, no 
matter whether it is exploiting another country, ^ou cannot 
expect the statesmen to weigh ever^ thing in golden scales, and 
model their conduct on a stnctly ethical code It will dnvc them 
to desperate me'uurcs like manipulating India’s currcnc} That 
ma) for a time put oIT the agony but tlic ultimate doom 
cannot long be delated 

Wmi Youth 

At THt Gower Street Indian Students’ meeting there was an 
Indian atmosphere — Indian national songs and our national 
anthem which we heard here for the first time (we had our 
prayers at the meeting which oficred a congenial atmosphere) — 
and prrfict dignity and decorum Another meeting, where a 
negro student from the Gold Coast, a Russian student, a Korei t 
student and an English student asked questions — and many 
moT' would have asked, had iliere been time — was characterized 
b> a spirit of search for imih which charmed Gandluji, who 
simpK let himself go and gave some of the soul stimng messages 
on the implications of truth and love m the present mdastnal 
age He felt it both ilie functions that he was amongst }us own 
dear bo>'3 and felt like leaving for them a mrssagt they would 
ticasure and translate in tlicir lives IMiat could be more 
penetrating than the followring, which came after a preface 
indicating liow the Congress had renounced the age-worn method 
of inilicung injury on others and adopted the method of inflict 
ing injur> on oneself to achieve freedom, and how hating gone 
through a course of sulTcnng the country had deputed him as 
its sole representative in the hope that ‘ the sufTcnng India 
had gone tiirough, had created sufficient impression on the 
minds of the British miiusters and the British mind gencrall> so 
that there might be little room left for argument reason, dis 
cassion and negotiation,” and hosv lie was trying every means in 
his power prevent a cataclysm m India with all Us frightful 
consequences 

A Hort 

“It may be,” he said, referring to tlic out of the Conference 
work that he was doing, ’ that the seed which is being sown 
now may result in softening the British spirit and that it may 
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result in the pre\ention ofthe brutalization of human beings I 
ha%e knoivn the English nature in its hideous form in the 
Punjab 1 hate known it elscHbere also, dunng these fifteen 
jeaR of experience and through histort I hate known the 
same thing happening It is my purpose b} eteiy means at my 
command to pment such a catastrophe occurring again I am 
more concerned in preventing the brutalization of human nature 
than in preventing the sufferings ofm^ own people I hate often 
gloated over the suffenngs of mv own people I know that peo- 
ple who voluntanly undergo a course of suffering raise them 
selves and the vsho'e of humamtj, but I also know that people 
who become brutalized in tfiar desperate efforts to get victor} 
over their opponents or to exploit weaker nations or weaker 
men not onl} drag down thcmsclics but inankrud also And it 
cannot be a matter of pleasure to me or anyone else to «cc 
human nature dragged m the mire If we arc all sons of the 
same God and partake of the same divine essence, we roust 
partake of the nn of every person whether he belongs to us or 
to another race You can undentand how repugnant it must 
be to invoke the beast m any human being, how much more 
«o m Englishmen, amongst whom I count numerous fnends 
I invite vou to give all the help you can m the endeavour 
that I am making 

A Task for Stvdevts 

“To THE Indian students my appeal is to study this question 
in all thoroughness and if \ou realh believe in the power of 
nonviolence and truth, then for God’s sake express tbc*c two 
things in your daily life — not merel)^ in the political field — and 
you vmU find that whatever you do in this direction vsill help 
me in the struggle. It is possible that Englishmen and English- 
v\omen who come into close touch vnth vou will assure the 
world th<at they have never seen students so good, so truthful, ai 
the Indian students. Don’t you think that that would go a long 
way tov>ard5 vindicating our nation^ The words “self- 
purification’' occurred in a Congress Resolution in 1920 From 
that moment the Congress realued that we were to punfy 
ourselves. We vs ere by s^lf sacrifice to punfv ourselves so that we 
would deserve lib-rty and so that God would also be with us 
If that is th* cas“, every Indian whose lifeboats testimony to the 
spirit of s-lf-sacnficc helps his counlrv, without having to do 
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anything more Such, in my opinion, is the strength of the 
means which the Congress adopted Tlicreforc, in the battle for 
freedom, every student here need do nothing more than that he 
should purify himself and present a character above reproach 
and ibove suspicion” 

The reader will notice the vision of a Ganges of sclfsuffcnng 
IS growing upon Candhijt more and more and there is not a 
meeting where he docs not share with his hearers the echoes 
he hears from tne innermost Deep of the coming storm I shall 
cull some of the questions and answers for the readers 

[At iht j\aUonal labour Club deception) Arc ^ou not indicating a 
tendency to bel/icoje Pialionalism^ And do you not think it would be a 
efangeroiu ideal to sacrifce a mtlfton licet in order to attain fjcedom? 

Price of Lihfrty 

1 DO NOT think it to be a dangerous ideal to sacrifice one’s own 
life, and these precious lives will be sncnficcd by a nation that 
IS living in compulsory disarmament India, you must remember, 
IS wed led to nonviolence and therefore, there is no question 
of taking someone clse’s life We do not consider our lives so 
ch»ap a.s to be given away for nothing, but we do not consider 
our lives to be d-arcr than liberty itself and therefore, had we 
to sacrifice a million lives, we would do so tomorrow, and God 
above would say nothing but ‘ Welt done my children ” We arc 
trying to gam our liberty, you on the other hand have been 
an impetialistic-mindcd race You have been in the habit of 
commuting fnglufulncss — and as the late General Dyer put it 
in answer to a question by the Hunter Commission ‘Yes, I 
did this fnghtfulness deliberately ’ I am here to say that General 
Dyer was not the only one capable of resorting to this fnghtful- 
ness We can reverse the process and saenfice ouncJvcs m the 
attempt to gam our liberty It is up to you, those who are 
trustees of the honour of the British nation, to prevent this 
disaster if you can 

Would u>e not be making a mistake tn gmng you independence'* 
Gift or a Birtiirioiit 

I TfitNK you will if you give independence to anyone And please, 
therefore, remember that I have not come to beg for intlcpen- 
dfnee, but I hive come as a result of last year’s suffering and 
N V lo 
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at the end of that sufTennj, time came when we left India in 
order to see \Niiether ^'/e have now suffiaently inpressed the 
Bnlish mmd -with our sufienng, so that I can go away \sith an 
honourable settlement. But if I go away with an honourable 
settlement, I shall not go away with the bchef that I hate received 
any gift from this nation There is no such thing as a gift of 
independence from one nation to another It has got to be gained 
and bought mth one’s blood and I feel that we have already 
spilt sufficient of our own blood 111 the process which has gone 
on deliberately since rgrg But it may be that in God’s Grace 
He considered that we have not suffered enough, that we 
have not gone through the process of punfication Then, I am 
here to testify that we shall continue that process of self sacrifice 
until at last no Bntisher wiU want to remain in India as a 
ruler 

lord Invin ts reperUd to hace smd tn a sptech at the Central Hall 
that he knew pou vmld rut tnnsi on rmplete tndependence Is this 
trut^ 

WeU, ID the iliot instance, I do not know that lord Jnvtn 
made the speech which is imputed to him Secondly, I must 
not speak ibr Lord Innn That would be a question well 
addresed to him But I never told Lord Invin Oiat I would 
not press for complete mdependence On the contrary, so far 
as my memory serves me nght, I told him that I would press 
for complete indcpcadcncc and for me that does not mean nihng 
India through deputies, te Indian agents rather than Fnglish 
agents Complete independence to me means National Govern 
ment 

Hoj) do you recoTtcjle eompUtr tndependmee with the rtUnlton of 
Bnluh troops'^ 

Bamn] Troops ajid the Viceroy 
Burnsii troops may remain in India and that would depend 
upon the arrangement that the partners came to This, for a 
houted penod, would be to the interest of India because India 
has become emasculated and it is necessary to retain some portion 
of the Bntish troop or some portion of the Bntish officen 
under the National Government and in the employ of the 
National Government I shall defend tlic partnership and yet 
defend th* retention of those troops 
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Diymausagt a Vicmy ahm ym iptek of nn xniiptndal 
Whether the Viceroy remains is a question to be deaded 
bv both the patues Speaking for miseir, I cannot concene a 
Viceray remaining But I can conceise a British agent remaining 
there because there nould be so man, interests nhich Uie Bnttsh 
base brought into being there lehich 1 personalis do not seek 
to destroy and in order to represent those interests and if there 
1 , also an army consisting of Bnttsh tioops and ollieer, I could 
not possibly say “No there sv.ll no. be a Bnmh agent And 
since there arc also the Pnnees concerned I cannot touch 
safe for svhat the Princes stall do and, therefore, I do not eapeet 
that under the scheme 1 has. in mind there stall be no Bnnsh 
agent there— sthether he is called a Viceto, or a Goiernor- 
General But I svould defend it as a panneiship having the con- 
iuon diat .. n .0 be .emanated a. the tvill of eillier on tern, 
of absolute equalit, I am svming on a slate from tthich I have 

iraal on Ife common Sjcels lAa( mch a partnmhtp wmU «*«««’ 
The common object that the pattneiship is going to 
IS to cease die eaplo.tation of the races of the earth 1"^'“ 
becomes free from this curse of caplo.tal.on, under which th' Jas 
~ ed foe so many yean, it would be up to India to see that 
to t no eaplottauon Real partnenhip svould be 

r m.smal benefit It would be a partnership bettvecn two races, 
1 otriittg been known for manliness bravery, courage 
td Its unmalled powers of orgameauon, and the other an an- 
to mce passes..ng a eulmro perhaps second to none, a eonunen 
?„ A partnenhip bebveen these two people cannot bn. 

liiTin mumal good and be to the benefit of mankind 
VII 

TiieRTC Wanderings 

“Asm Ann Englishmen to study the case for India and if they 
f^that my pos.uon is corroct, die, must ronder all the assu- 
^mee can in order to mate die RTC proceed .0 a 

^fultsue " said Gandhiji m the Church House at a meet- 
iuccessful IS . Archbishop of York and attended by 

‘”^'’?r .ttlodaut ht^ts Churoh d.gnitanes of 

Ll°d 'tuctradded. “I see no hope Lord Sanity u 
Liking time, and today we arc no nearer success, no nearer 
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even to the great issue, vtz, ‘Is or is not India going to get 
complete independence, is or is not India going to get full 
control over her defence finance and external affairs’* We 
have not even discussed these things We have been spending 
all our time in discussing things of a second rate or even of 
third rate importance The communal question, which is said 
to bar the progress, should not have been used for that purpose " 
“I am up against a bbiid wall,'* lie said to a fnend 
“Is It not unfortunate that though you represent a strong body 
of opinion you are not today the leader of a united India^” 
“I am not But that is because unity is impossible here 
Don’t you see it is a packed Conference’ If we had been asked 
to elect our own representatives 1 should have represented and 
spoken for tliem all, excepting, of course, tlie Princes who can- 
not speak except as vassak of the Government on whose suffer- 
rance they Uve Whereas, we have here today Musalmans talking 
as ultra loyalists who only a Jjttle while ago were intolerable 
even of Bntish connection under any terms” 

“Then what the Daily Herald said is true’” 

“No I think the Pnmc Minuter u right in saying that the 
Government arc not trying deliberately to break up the Con- 
ference But they might have to wind it up for the simple reason 
that they cannot, m all decency, prolong the agony For it u 
nothing less. ^Ve have b*en tallnng and talbng about points 
which do not touch the fundamentals. What is the me of dis- 
cussing allocation of finance between the Federation and the 
Provincial Governments, when we do not know what finance 
we will have, what authority vv'c arc going to exercise and what 
army we shall have to pay for” 

That, I think, desenbes the situation today pretty correctly 
And he made it abundantly clear at the Round Table Con- 
ference too He minced no matters dunng the disnission on the 
Supreme Court at the Federal Structure Committee He warned 
them to get out of the beaten track — thinking alvsays in terms 
of the Crown, and an India paying heavy salaries starving her 
poor as at the present day The Congress can have nothing to 
do ^^^th any arrangement which however uncxcepuonablc in 
iLv name, assumes Bniish control and British niprcmacy in any 
shape or form If they meant business, they must think in terms 
of an independent India having her own independent Court, 
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composed of Judges whom she would pay according to her own 
purse, and a real bulwark of the liberties of her people It was 
an important and fearless pronouncement, as Lord Sankey was 
good enough to characterize it This is bound to clear the air 
and make people think — at least those who like Lord Sankey 
like straight talking from one “who knous tvhat he wants" 
Meanwhile, vile propaganda is being earned on to discredit 
the Congress and the Congress representative Pandit Jawaharlai 
Nehru sends a long cable desenbing the U P situation Gandhiji 
in reply just says that the Pandit might unhesitatingly take 
whatever steps he fell necessary lo meet ihc situation, as nothing 
was possible at this end Interested papers get at the nevss, by 
fair means or foul and produce a monstrous distortion, ire > that 
Mr Gandhi is asking Jawaharlai lo start a campaign of civil 
disobedience Quite on a par vvilli the Pioneir's stunt that 
Mr Gandlii vvns trying to bribe the Musalmans m orderto get 
their support in a non-cooperation campaign' 

Prohibition 

At a meetino of the temperance workers presided over by 
Lord Rochester every one of the three to four hundred fnends 
seemed to realize the enormity of England’s crime m forcing 
dnnk on an unwilling people in India “There is no other 
country in the world which is trying to achieve prohibition by 
voluntary effort and m the teeth of opposition from Government, 
wljcre vast masses of people arc crying for prohibition and they 
are denied it and where dnnk is even being encouraged in all 
sorts of insidious ways,” said Gandhyi and they seemed to under- 
stand It laitinctivcly, if I may judge from the tributes paid to 
him at the end of the speech “The problem of prohibition is 
incredibly simple, but for the wretched question of revenue” 
said Gandhiji and they saw how essential it was for India to 
have complete control of finance if she should balance the 
budget and yet go in for complete prohibition 

VIII 

Effects of the General Election 
So FAR AS our country is concernetT the change in the 
Government does not make our case better or worse Let us 
not forget that the wont horrors including lathi charges on women 
— never known before in the history of India — were perpetrated 
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dum^ the Labour regime. What worse can happen under the 
Conseriames^ A hbcral use of gunpowder^ It would be c^er 
SO much cleaner and more ^t^^lghtfo^^^ ard than a cowardlv 
latki charge 

The pamcb election, or the “safct) fird’ election, at a 
lad) put It, and the finanaal enns tn England and Europe ha%c 
a m^amug which is neatl) mmmed up b> Sir ^Siliiam Lajion 
“It 13 no longer potable for an> debtor country to the 
problem of repayment b) its own action. Creditor countnes 
oust d^’cide whether the) are t-killiag to rtocme pa)'inent in the 
form of goods or whether the> prefer to scale down debts- If 
e\ eiy coimtn «impl) takes its n mearurcs to restnet imports 
It will graduall) strangle exports from e\er) source and finallv 
end in the paralj^as of all intemauona! trade.” 

Another writer anai)ies the election results in a v ay which 
India will understand \cr) well “Comirce John Bull that his 
countiv IS threatened t uh an) fundamental danger, let him once 
belxKc that < 0 !ne •mister force is at woit to confi^tc his sasingj 
to undermine the Bank of England (which to bun is the Ro^ 
of Ages) and, therefore, to destroy a s)”stem which connotes 
his assurances and matmal secuntv and all his hopes of material 
advance — and John Bull nscs in his «low might and once again 
lea^e^ the world agape.” 

India will not mi-s the obvious lesson John Bull, when tlie 
next occasion in India coiaes — as it threatens to come soon — 
can ea*il) b“ mad* to vTiuafize a fandzmml^ danger, if only 
we ha%c the wiJ, and then he will leave the world agape bv 
a_king his ministers to make peace with India 
Fooush Hixdcs" 

”\SHy DO KLVDU5 want joint electorates'^” was a quesuon put 
b) some of the students at Oxford. Anrver (ou^t roan of 
laughter) —“Because the) arc fooliih- Thev can take the wicd 
fim oC tin. ^ ‘bu, them 

separate electorates and leaving them wondering whether there 
mav no* be after all somefliing unutrr in *cparatc clccloratcs” 

”Wh) arc vou $0 unchanlablc to those who dnnk’ ’ ,»sicd 
an English *tudenL 

“Because I am charitable to those who suffer from the effects 
of the cure.” 
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So many -ire puzzled and perplexed that Jic can icep hjs 
temper in the mitht of numerous engagements lasting from 
morning until midnight "Do jou <Tcr su/Tcr from nerves 
asked Mrs Fustace Miles "Ask Mn Gandhi" straight came 
the reply, leaving her adminng his humnur still more, ‘‘she will 
tell ^ou that 1 am on my best behaviour with the world but 
not with her" ‘‘Well," said Mn Miles, ‘My husband is on 
his best behasiour with me” 

"Then," retorted G^ndby^, “I am sure that Mr \hles has 
bnbed )ou hcinly " 

“Is not the charkha a mediaeval device^" 

"We were doing many things in the middle ages w'hich were 
quite \visc But if most of us ha\c gi\cn them up, why accuse 
me of my ivisdom^ However mediaeval the device may be, I 
am not ashamed of adding thereby fifty per cent to the income 
of my impovcmhcd villagers Dunng the mi- you produced 
potatoes and fashionablcladiesof the Lyceum Club invited men 
to stitch sleeping suits for the soldiers with plain needle and 
thread Was it not mediaeval’ Well, I learnt the mediaeval 
tnek from the ladies of the Lyceum Club” 

But often enough when the occasion arises he flares up and 
bursts into a blaze, even like the last Satyagraba movement 
which sprang up so suddenly and so unexpectedly 
"What IS the chief obijacle in the way of Svvanj’” 

CrtfEF OesTActJE to Swaraj 

It is the unwillingness of the British officials to part with 
power, or our incapacity to wrest power from unwilling hands 
Well, you feel sorry that I have not given you the expected 
reply I want you to undeistand that we can wrest power in 
spite of our disunion, and if the hands which have to yield power 
were wilJirg our disunion would soon disappear You say the 
British are impartial on lookers' Well, 1 have had the audacity 
of accusing the Government of India of acting like a wedge 
and of accusing the Bntish Government with having appointed 
a packed Conference We have our own communal solution 
arrived at by the Congress with enlightened Musalmans But, 
if unfortunately, some Musalmans, claiming to represent a 
majority, are not satisfied, and because of that the Government 
will say that they would bold on the chains they have thrown 
round us, I say that we shall sraiultaneously strike a blow to 
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Lnglisli poliucnl nature to tlo so It mmt go by round about 
md torluoin * 

H M THE Kino 

SoMF wjLL SAV ilic reception at Buckingbam I’alacc uas an 
importinl event WeH, twih all respect to Their Majesties, I 
cannot sa) so Do these receptions mean anytlmig^Do their 
Majesties meet pe« pic in the real sense of the term’ Do they 
transact any busintss’ Can they’ Or is a not more or Ic^s like 
a pantomime show ’ And yet, some one will say, Gandliji went 
there Why did he’ If it were «> meaningless uhy did he not 
alistain from it’ Shall I try to give fh< readers an inkling of Jus 
state of mind’ JJc desenbed a at the I iicnds meting I am 
here, lie said ‘in an embarrassing position I havr ceme as 
the guest of tins nation and not as the elected representative of 
my own nalion I must, tbereforc, svaJk wanly and I cannot tell 
) 0 u how wanly I am walking Do you tlind I rclisl ed the 
Tnme Minister’s minatory speech in the Minoraics Committee? 
I would iiave rcputliatcd it there and then, but I sii mum 
I came home and wrote a letter of gentle reproach And now, 
this week I am faced with a moral problem I have an invitation 
lo attend His Majesty’s reception 1 am feeling to heart sick and 
sore over the happenings in India that I hate no heart tn attend 
mg such functions, and if I had come in my own right I should 
not have liesitated to come to a deasion Hut, as 1 am a guest, 
I am hesitating, I can do nothing hastily I have every moment 
t) consider the morality of the thing and not the legality And, 
tt IS llic morality of the thing that decided him to go, and wlicn 
he did SO, he svrotc a courteous letter to the I ord Chamberlain 
thanking him Tor the invitation and intimating to Jitm that he and 
his companion (who had also been invited) would attend the 
reception m their usual dress He usually excuses himself from 
all social functions, but he bad ter make an exception in fivour 
of ibis as in some others, as be would do nothing wluch would 
be regarded in tlic nature of a discourtesy He would not refrain 
from doing anything that might be turned against bmi 
X 

What Nrirt? 

At TJir rnr-SENT moment the CJonfcrcncc seems to have fizzled 
out and there seems to be no ray of hope in the impenetrable 
gloom Ihit some of your great men are trying their best to 
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a catastrophe. If the% fad and jf the Conference ultimatdjr 
ends in a fiasco, as I fear ii will, there wiD be thotaards npoo 
thousands reads to go through the fire of mfienng, and win 
cot quail before the fiercest repression. We arc pnimisj^ that 
the repression that is coming will be ten times as fierce as 
last sear's. Bat I «hall p’as that humamtv mas «pared that 
csbihmon of brute poi^cr” 

I am quoting these ssords from Gandhiji’s concluding lemart? 
at the \S estminster School on the eicning of the da^ on wh.ch 
he mad® h.s third memorable pronouncement at the Round Table 
Confrrence The «peech was iTm‘rd b\ an elabo-ate communal 
solcnon pretending almon to represent an asreem**’*! between 
the Musalmans the Depressed Clase*, the Indian ChnrtiaES, 
the \nglo-Icdians and the Europeans, Ha mmg to repres^r'^ ^^6 
per cent of BnUsh India. Ihere was something palpabi) un 
«eemh abo-t tius <Tupeado..sI\ a-darous cieauon of the 
Romina’ed r e p r es entaii^ es of their respeeme ccauBuoties. There 
i^ere lamediarelv loud protests asainst it, the fiercert bsoz 
Sirdar Ujjal Smzh’s, inara..^ as he called a «pad® a *pad® and 
desenb-d (he attempt in eEcet as a <>ec^i cocspiran to dind® 
soacbods eb-’s p* op eit % UTen Gaadhiji ro«e in boh i Tath and 
expered it as an outrage upon th® nauoa, it gasp®d its las* 
breath. He not oah la-d l<n^ the «pcctrc, but he also ezpos®d 
th® w’cl:ed3\ ab-nnl claims of th® aoihom of the «chrir® to 
represent the ccnanuniues fb® wh.ch thes dared to •pealu 

It most hasx b^en an c‘c-op®m for the Prime '.Lnister 
"Hic *(cr S'cia~-^ almcst paraphnucs Gandhiji’s Janeuace when 
in Its todsN's isTj® it savs “No one TCprcs®^un? a ‘-cuoaal 
ime-est, Hindu, Mos!®m or Sikh, cares to pul Jus nam® to con 
cesnons on the communal qwOUon, wh®n he docs r'^ tr'rrt 
whether amthing is going to nemua ® v^th regard to th® 
nia.n p®ob’ea of the future Constitution-” It addi ‘‘Tfc®re u 
no real reason to let th® Confere n ce tiL If a pol.®* dnft 
IS adopted., it will b- don® d-Iib®*axl\^^ b^tzus- d c Najonal 
Cabin®: has d-ad-d that *cdi is th- bes* cour^® ” It is some 
thin? that Gandkji’s ceaseless e5bra to educate the Bntis^ ptbLc 
hate d-sabus®d, at least th® sane® e^®m®nj o'" i*. of *om® o*" th® 
oScia3]\ cooied conceptions, and when th® Conferccce com« 
to a so'n dote s«ihin a few dava no on® can tcno’ul mam— in 
Jiat th® obs^idc was oTcred b- th® d®I®gaj3 th®*nsdtcs- 
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The Pnmc hJjnistrr pul up a halting defence jn the shape 
of a plea that the safeguards hid not been discussed because a 
suggestion bad been made by the Federal Structure Commuter 
Itself that considcriUon of them should be postponed There 
wis a chorus of protest igunsl this stalcmcni nntl hr had im- 
mcdiatcl> to admit that the suggestion was made by i section 
of the Commillce If indeed he insisted as he did tins morning, 
on a unanimous request by the delegat<-s to him to settle the 
question, he should hate similarly insisted on a umnimous 
request to postpone consideration of the constuutionil question 
One cannot think of a more pitiful exposure of the hollowness 
of the Government's position than was made this morning by 
several facton, including the Prime Minister’s own admission 

That, however, is neither here nor there The fact stands 
that we arc on the brink of i big catastrophe of winch the 
horrors only those can visualize who have imposed upon them- 
selves the method of aclucting emancipation by voluntary 
suffering And >el, as Gandhyi said to an interviewer late uv 
nij,ht, ‘there would be inevitable recrudescence of civil dis- 
obedience on the failure of the Conference on the Constitutional 
issue There can be no other way For, if we do not get it 
today, it meins postponement for an indchmit period 'Then 
13 not much ground for hope* though 1 cannot say I hive 
given up all hope of a solution being reached it the clevcntli 
hour And I, for m>sclf, shall not rest until every avenue has 
been explored ” 

Congress Reprcsents the Masses 
He who studies Gandhiji’s speech will clcirly see whit arc 
the immediate obstacles in our way The discussions among our 
ranks are obvious enough — we have all been stupid is he has 
more than once said But Government prepared the ground for 
our dis union and took stqis to perpetuate the tlissctision by ill 
the ingenuity of a powerful party reluctant to surrender power 
The Congress is the nation, and Uie only majonty community, 
competent to deliver the goods, and the Government should 
have treated wit^ the Congress after heirtng alJ other parties 
But, obviously, Congress has not been able to impress Govern- 
ment with Its importance and its claim to speak for the whole 
of the country “I shall then go back and demonstrate by 
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dint of more suffering that the Congress alone represents the 
vast masses of India ” 

But the real and ultimate obstacle, as Gandhiji explained 
to the students of the London School of Economics, is “the 
colossal and appalling ignorance of the best of Englishmen 
about conditions in India Ue arc supposed to be ungrateful 
fellows oblitaous of the many good things that the British had 
done for India It is not onl> the official mind that thinks 'o, but 
others capable of moulding public opinion think 'o too” There 
u another thing Long ago the late Surendranath Bannci]i 
had desenbed a peculiarly Bnush trait “I am always bang 
asked by Englishmen why, if there were such poverty in India, 
there were no insurrections no breaking of windows, no nots” 
And the present day Englishman loo seems to be pretty nearly 
of the same mind He is slow to und’*istaiid the non violent 
method Well, he possibly needs a much more effective demon- 
stration than last year’s The danger of foreign invasions and 
internal strifes has been *0 sedulously worked up that it has 
become an honest belief sviih an average Englishman tliat 
India cannot h\c without the protection of the Bntish bayonet. 
To a certain extent, it is the pndc of the ruling race which 
arrogates to itself certain pmiJegcs, while it denies to the 
ruled the most elementarv ones On walls m every street, on shop 
windows in railway trains and buses and on the pages of nesvs- 
pap-rs )ou find appcab to the Bntish public to buy Bntish 
to the exclusion of everything foreign But “Buy Exclusively 
Indian” i5 evidently a seditious and dangerous cry in India 
A lady, in an exceptionally well informed gathenng, senously 
questioned the nght of a people who were fighting amongst 
one another to think of liberty “Vou must deserve to be free” 
is the pedantic erv 

The Imiekevt Right 

But i shali not discuss all the lanctics of ignorance of facts 
or kno vledgc of false history, and the prqudiccs cf the ruling 
race They arc incMiablc in those svho regard theimelvcs as 
conquerors It is only he who has been under the harrow that 
can understand one in a similar position J Devlin, the Irish 
patnot, at a meeting Gandhiji was informally addressing, put 
the freedom loser’s case pointedly “You are asking us to 
study Indian conditions Well, st docs not require any study to 
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accept a natJon’s nght to freedom It js its inherent nght.” 
And Gandhiji adds point to « by saying (hat it is not only our 
birthright, but that we have earned it by nght of suffenng 
But, evidently, the British public needs more education in 
the shape of voluntary suffenng He has met a few thousand 
Bntishcrs by now and has incd to dm it into their heads that 
vsnth the best of intentions m the v>or1<l the Bntish rule in India 
has been a cune and we must get nd of it The education has 
not been without effect, but it is aslow process, and outrageously 
slow when the people in India are d>tng an ignominious death 
by inches, as is evident from reports from Bengal, U P , and 
Bardoh Therefore Gandhyi has said from one platform after 
another that the sacrifice of a million lives is infinitely preferable 
to the death by inches that the millions are undergoing “I 
cannot live without unceasingly thinking of their deliverance 
The only restriction is that we shall not soil our fingers with the 
blood of our opponents and we will not descend to untruth 
We have burnt our boau We are fijhting with our backs to 
the wall, and there is no rest for us unless vita! fTeedom for the 
snilagcrs of India is won" 

XI 

Aiiftcss R T C 

The roum) table covterence has been the subject of all 
kinds of similes Some have compared it to a carcase which was 
sought to be kept alive with ox^-gen Some have likened it to a 
drowned person rescued and being revived with artificial rcspi- 
ration Some even thought that the Conference was dead and 
that the Prime Minister and the Lord Chancellor were casting 
about how best lo give it a decent burial I think the most ac- 
curate thing viould be to say that those m charge of (he Con- 
ference arc awaking to essentials at (he eleventh hour, having 
all these weeks deliberately shut their eyes to them For one 
reason or another they had chosen to walk round and round 
without any desire to get lo the centre As Mr Wedgeviood 
Benn said, “We had reached the very last meeting of the Federal 
Structure Committee without approaching the centre of the 
profifem “ Or as Afr iSkaifei&rj Aaa- (rat tt 
“Matters of secondary importance it I ad been permitted to 
debate with tedious completeness All were agreed that the 
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thing depended on the first premise jou started with — whether 
or not It was right for Great Bniain to occupy India, whether or 
not It was right for Great Bntain to hold India today and to 
continue to hold India And putting on behalf of the Congress the 
premise that it was wrong for Bntain to occupy India md wrong 
to hold It, he had no difitciilty in saying “emphaticiHy that the 
whole of this Army should be disbanded, if it docs not pass 
under our control " The fact « tint there is on the side of 
Britain no genuine desire to transfer power and amongst some 
of our own people no will to assume powir and to usi it wholly 
and solely in llic interests of the dumb, down trodden millions 
of India Tint fact explains some of the speeches on both sides, 
as also the question by LordSankey wlieilier India wants the 
British Army lobe withdrawn the halting and difTident nature 
of the speeches made by Sir Ttj Bahadur Sapni and Mr Sasin 
and the considerable agitation and eten storm tint Candlnji’s 
speech on commercial discnmination has raised in our ow n ranks 
Fot it was not only on commercial discrimination tint he spoke, 
but he gave a picture of India under a Go\crnmcnt which 
was to be of the people and for the people, India which was 
free not only of the exploitation of the foreigner but ol the in- 
digenous capitalist and zamindae and of the intellectual and 
social aristocrat who equally with the foreigner has up to now 
lived on the sweat of the poor man It was, therefore, dubbed 
a Bolshcvak speech but the Congress policy of nonviolence 
isolates us ways from any other, but Gandhiji could not conceal 
from the Conference the fact that every interest not legitimately 
acquired or was inconsistent with the best interest of the nation 
stood in danger of judiaal scrutiny and handling That ex 
plains loo the Datly Mail's poster "Send Mr Gandhi home ” 
\Shat then is m store for India’ “Is the Conference certainly 
doomed 10 failure’’ was a question put to Gandhiji today 
by the son of a prominent public man "It is ungrateful," 
said Gandhyj, "to say so But I see very little warrant for 
success ’’ "Don’t you think the Government having allowed 
the discussion will now do something? Will the change in the 
Government make any diflercncc’' Gandluji had no hesicauon 
JD up shs pciSiSivn and wjnl/iqg to both the qiiestiors 

at the same time "I expected them to do certainly better but 
I do not know that they have made up their minds to transfer 
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po^ver As regards the two parties, I thiiJi for India it u 
‘six of the one and half a dozen of the other’ In fact, I am 
rather glad that I have to do with an overwhelmingly lai^c 
Conservative majonty For I do not want to steal anything 
from here I want something large and good which poor people 
can easily see and understand and so it is best that I have 
to fight a strong party and wm what I want from a strong 
party What I want is a lasting thing I do not want to dis- 
solve the tie, but to transform it The relationship between 
India and England, the basis of equal partnership can exist 
only if each does the common thing out of a consciousness of 
strength and not of weakness And, therefore, I would love to 
feel that during the Conservative regime wc were able to con- 
vince the Conservatives that we were not unworthy opponents, 
nor unworthy partners ” 

The crux, however, is the first premise, as I have already 
said And on behalf of the Bnti«h public the Daily Mail puts 
It thus “Without India the Bntish Commonwealth of Nations 
would fall to pieces Commercially, economically, politically and 
geographically u is our greatest impenal asset To impenl our 
hold on It would be the wont treason anv Bniisher could commit ” 
L G 

Mr. lyovn George was good enough to invite Gandhiji lo 
Churt He sent his own car to take him and bnng him back 
to London and was os charming and uiircscned as one could 
be in his three hours’ conversation with Gandhiji 
India’s Women 

There were requests from vanous women’s organirations 
for an address by Gandhiji, but Mus Agatha Hamson combined 
them all into one and, under the auspices of the Women’s 
India Council, invited Gandhiji to address a represeniative 
gathenng of women in Modey College Hall At this meeting 
Gandhiji took the opportunity of corrccung various fantastic 
notions about the women of India and presented i vivid picture 
t£ *hR. bR-TO/v 'pirA ♦.bic'j bad. diiA'.v/j *.b/t. 

“They arc perhaps in many ways supenor to you,’’ hcsaid “You 
had to go through untold safTcnng to win your sufirage In 
India women got it for the asking. No hindrances have been 
placed in the way of Uicir entering public life and Congress 
had not only women for its Presidents but had Mrs Naidu 
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as a member of ils Cabinet For several ^cars, and during the 
last struggle when our organizations Here declared illegal and 
those in charge of them put into prison, it was the women 
who came to the forefront, look the place of dictators and filled 
the jails That, however, does not mean that they have not 
suffered at the hands of men Pliry have Ind their hitter cups to 
drink, but I have no hesitation in telling >ou that what you 
hate read in ^^iss Afajo’s book about India « gg per cent 
untrue. I hate read the book from coter to cover and as I 
finished it I exclaimed that it was verily a dram inspector’s 
report. Some of the things she Im said art tnir, but her genera- 
hzations arc absolutely false, and scviral statements in the 
book arc pure figments of her imagination ” 

He then went on to describe how hist year they came out 
of their homes in one mass and showei) an awakening which 
was miraculous They took part in processions, defied the law, 
and bore the laiki, without raising a little finger, without swear* 
ing at the police, and used their power of persuasion to wean 
the drunkard from drink and ilic sellers and purchasers of 
foreign cloth from it. It was not a learned woman like 
Sarojini Naidu but an unlettered woman who bad borne lath 
blows on her head which bled profusely wluUt slie stood un- 
nmehing, ordering her companions not to move from their 
posts, and converted the little town of Dorsad into a Thermo* 
pylae. It was to these women that the last year's victory was 
m.'iinly due. 

There was little time for questions, but one or two that 
were asked were expressive of the anxiety with which they were 
watching the deliberations of the Round Table Conference. 
"There is yet time for these two countries to remain united 
on terms of equality for the good of the world,” Gandhiji said 
to them. “It would not satisfy my soul to gain freedom for 
India and not to help in the peace of the world. I have the 
conviction in me that when England ceases to prey upon 
India she will also cease to prey upon other nations. At any 
rate India will have no part in tne Wood guilt 

XII 

Tme Tobom 

During the last few days Gandhiji has expressed himself on 
all the crucial questions of the hour at one meeting or another 
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in London or other places I propose to put all that he has 
said in the form of answers to questions, in his own language 

WoM J3J not use sail for taxing end balancing the budget^ Would 
yoi not agree to the Federahon haring limitless powers to tax same 
arireUs iruluding talP 

The Federation should ha\e no right to tax salt. Not unless 
1 wanted to cominiL the sin of I2uting the poor would I think 
of balanang the budget bv taxing salt If >ou ssam to balance 
the budget isfai rot cut down the military expenditure^ It 
would be a enme against humaoit) to add to the alrcad) 
hea^•^ burden of the poor Indian tax pa\er \ ou ma\ as well tax 
air and water and expect India u> li\e. 

* * * 

Nothing provokes Gandhiji more than what he has often 
called the colossal ignorance about India in England. At a 
\er> influential gathenng of Englishmen and Ergluhwomeo, 
drawn from all parts of England aod rqiresenbng man> in 
stitutions and mans interests he said *\\iio is it that can sa> 
that V'DU have conferred bcocHts on India ^ ^Vc or )Ou^ The 
toad beneaib the harrow knows where the harrow pinche* A 
senes of men, Uadabhai Naoroji, Pherozeshah Mehta, Ranade, 
Gokhale — who used to dote on >014 who were proud of Bntish 
contact and of the benefits corferred b\ >our civnliaation— do 
lou knoiy that thei are all agreed in saving that sou hav-e on 
the whole done harm to Xndia^ kNhcn >ou go, jou will have 
left us an impcrscnshed and emasculated people and the shades 
of all who loved vou will ask, what have vou done during 
these )ean of tutelage^ lou must realize that we cannot afford 
to hav c doorkeepers at > our rate of wages, for ) ou are no bclJer 
than doorkeepers and a nation with an income of two pence a 
das per head cannot pav those wages X cannot too often repeal 
that whilst ^our Pnme Minister's wage 15 50 times >our 
average income, the Vicero> of India draws 5000 times tlic 
average income of an Indian "We arc a weak nation jou say 
kVcU, we have stout hearts The frail Indian women, unlettered 
and uneducated — no second or third editions of Mrs. Naidu — 
received taifn bIov^3 breast forward. ^\c are not <ljllcd in ad 
ministration \\ ell, u as it not Sir Henrj Campbell Eanneiroan 
who said that good Government is no substitute for self gov cm 
meat’ Nou who arc past masters in mating mi’takes, )ou, v bo 
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IQ the languat^c of Lord Salisbury know the an of blundcnng 
through the success, wn!i not give us the hbcrtv of making mis- 
takes’ We want complete freedom frtKn alien control Tlic iron 
has entered the soul of tiinusands of men and women who are 
impaucnt of alien control A\e art impaucnt to gam this free- 
dom, with jour help if you will, without >our help if ive miuL 
Service Criteiuov 

And what is this bugbear of the Xfinontics question’ I can 
not for the life of me understand it \ou call Congress one of 
the many organiraiions or iJie biggest oigamzauon [ sa\ to >ou 
that the Congress is not onlv the biggest organization but it 
u the most predominant organization an organization which 
alone has fought for freedom It was at the call of the Con 
gress that hundreds of vullagm v%cre nearl> ssiept out of exis- 
tence, crops svorth thousands burnt or sold for a song and lands 
worth lakhs confiscated and sdd Do >ou suppose we have 
gone through all this agon> for a mess of pottage^ Congress, 
says the fable, ts a Hindu organization Do )ou suppose all 
that fought and went to prisons and died last year were onij 
Hindus’ There were several thousands of Mmalmans amongst 
them, and there were also Sikhs and Christians, Panis and all Do 
not talk of a majority or a imnontv community The Congiea 
alone is the biggest majority community You want us to have 
regard to the claims of Minonties Do you want the Congress 
to parcel out India in small sections for Anglo-Indiam and 
fnihan Chnstiam, and among them I suppose Protestants and 
Catholics, and Europeans, and among them also Protestants and 
Catholics, and then as many subsections of Hindus as you 
please— Jams and Buddimts and Sanatantsts and Samajisis and 
so on’ I, for one, will be no party to this heartless process 
of vivisection Is that how you propose to make a nation by 
your policy of divide and rule’ The small Minonues have a 
perfect right to demand full avic nghts. But don t encourage 
them to ask for separate representation They can enter the 
legislatures by the open door of election Why are Anglo-Indians 
afraid of their interests being neglected’ Because they are 
Anglo-Indians’ No, they arc afraid because they have not 
served India Let them follow the example of the Parsis who 
have sTved India and who do not ask for the separate electo- 
rates That IS because they know that they will be in 
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will be pcrforminR the tsork of the State Such people exist as 
trustees, on no otiicr terms 1 would allow a man of intellect 
to cam more I would not cramp his talent But the bulk of 
his greater earnings must be used for the good of the State, 
just as the income of all earning sons of the father go to the 
common family fund They would ha\c their earnings only as 
tnisices It may be that I would fail miserably in tins But 
that IS wlnt I am sailing for And that is what ts implied m the 
Declaration of Fundamcnlal Rights too 
Don't jou l^tn^ that the peasants and uorktrs are justified tn cariy^ 
znj, on a class tsar for economic and social emancipation so that they 
can he free once and fer all from the harden of supporting parasitic 
classes in soetely^ 

No I mj'scif am carrying on a revolution on their bcinlf 
But It IS a non \nolent resolution 
Hy your moiement for the reduction of rents in the U P you may 
ameliorate the condition of the peasants, hut you do not strike at the 
root of the system 

Ves But you can’t do everything at one and tlic same time 
How thenwill you hrtng ahout the ttuiieeship^ Is if hy persuasion^ 
Not merely by scrbal persuasion I will concentrate on mj 
means Some have called me the greatest revolutionary of my 
time It may he false, but I believe myself to be a revolutionary 
—a non violent revolutionary My means arc non cooperation 
Nopcnoncan amass wealth iviihout the cooperation willing or 
forccii, of the people concerned 

Who eonslituled the ca/slahsls trustees'* PVAj art they entitled to a 
eommisjion, and hew uill you fix the commission'* 

rijcy will be entitled to a commisaon because monc> is in 
their poucssion Nobody conslilutrd them trusters I am in- 
viiing them to act as trustees J am inviting those people who 
consider themselves as owners today to act as trustees 1 e 
owner?, not in their own right but owners, in the right of 
those whom they have exploited I will not dictate to them 
■what commission to take, but ask them to take what is fair 
e g 1 would ask a man who possesses Rs 100 to take Rs 50 
and give the other Rs 50 to the workers But to him who 
possesses Rs 10000,000 I would perhaps say take 1% for your- 
self So you see that my commission would not be a fixed figure 
because that would result m atroaous injustice 
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The rimniiCED Ciassxs 

The masses do not toda> see m ihc landlords and other pro- 
fiteers their encm> But the consaomness of the isTong done to 
them these dasses has to be created m them. I do not 
teach the masses to regard the capitalists as their enemies, but 
I teach them that tbc\ arc their otin enemies Non-cooperators 
ncier told the people that the Bntish or General Djer tscre 
badj but that the> \Ncrc the Mctims of a s^-stem. So that, the 
s>-stem must be destroyed and not the inditidual That is 
the reason whj Bntish ofilaals can h\e s\-ith impunity in a 
population so fired wth the desire for freedom 

ly jm leant to attach a ^sten there can be ro dtyererce between cr 
Indian capitalist ard an English capitalist Wly do yea rol apply 
ron-pajTrenl ej taxes h the iflmtndais'* 

The zamindar is tnereh a tool of a s^•stem It u not 
necessary to take up a monement against them at the same 
nmc as against the Dniish system- It is p>ossiblc to disungiush 
between tiie two But, \^c had to tell the people not to pa> to 
the zamindan, because, out of this money the zaimndars paid 
to the Government But \\e bate no quarrel with the zamindars 
as such, «o long as the\ act well by the tenants 

What IS year eorereU pragrarntne la put the piaiart ard tLcrher tn 
ebioluie power to decide hi own destiny'* 

My programme u the programme 1 am vsorking out through 
the Congress I am commeed that as a result of it their position 
toda\ 15 infimteU superior to l^hal ihe\ b^d occupied within 
hnrg memory I don’t now refer to their matenal condition, 
I refer to the immense awakening that has come among them 
and the cousequem ability to rc«ut iryusucc and exploitation. 

How do yoa prepose to relteze the peasortry of their debt of foe 
hssrditi CTcres* 

No one know-s the exact amount of debt Such as it is, if 
the Congress gets the power, the Congresi will urdertaie tTc 
scrutim of the so-called obbgations of the peasantry asiiinsuts 
with regard to the obligations of the in-coming Indian Govern- 
ment to be taken over from the outgoing alien Govcnitneni. 
• * « 

Equalk characteristic was Gandhiji’t replv to the ccti 
question, asking him wh\ he had not demanded the inclusion 
in the R- T C of a representauv e of the Indian States 
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subjects and whether, if in a Federal India, the Indian States 
subjects resorted to cimI disobedience to secure their rights. 
Federal forces ivould be used to liclp the Princes suppress that 
nnng He would never use them or allow iliem to be used for 
suppression of civil dtsolicdicncc in an> walk of life, he repbed, 
because hr held satjagraha to be i permanent law of man’s 
being which took the place cnttnelj of violence which was the 
law of the beast As for the first quesuon, it was not open to 
lum, or rather it would not have been consistent with the 
dignity of the Congress to demand the inclusion of anybody 
in a Conference in the making of which it had no power “I 
could not plead on behalf of the Congress” he explained, “and 
the Congress being an trstwhile rebel against the Government 
could not consistently rntreot for die inclusion of anybody in 
the Conference ” 

British Postal Union 

WiTKiN A ITW days of our amva) here a Postman hesitating- 
ly approachtd Mirabchn for Gandliiji’s autograph m a book 
of a unique character It was divided into sections with pages 
gnen to soldiers, statesmen, scholars, humanitanans and 
philanthropists and every autograph (with a photograph) v\as 
given Its proper place in the book It was a matter of some 
surprise that the autograph book belonged lo an enteipnsing 
postman, not the one who had come for the autograph, but one 
who had dedicated his life to the scivice of the lepers in India. 
We were naturally interested and heard from Mr Gurr somc- 
ilung about the activities of Mr Cardinal, who, whilst he had 
gone soldiering in Indra, was inspired with a mission to serve 
the lepers in India Having secured tlw. autograph and establi- 
shed contact wjih us, Mr Gurr would drop in now and again, 
tell U5 something about the activities of the Postal Union in 
Great Britain and send us copies of the Union's international 
organ. The Post It was he who was instrumental in bringing 
about tlus meeting at the Union’s headquarters 
Thtir office, their meeting-hall, (he way in which they con- 
ducted the proceedings of the meeting, their speeches, would 
not even for a moment make you suspect that they were 
postmen But they were genuine honest postmen, who did their 
job and found time lo interest themselves not only in their 
nation’s affairs, but in those of oppressed nations hke ours 
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Ttcrc V2S CO coirpanson between tbem and our, “wrelcbedl) 
paid, igroract, tncccdingl) hzxd-viorlxd pcstmcn,” as Gardhiji 
decnb^ ttan Tbc reason was olmous. The fcnser belonged 
to a free nauon, the latter b<“*orgcd to a si-l^cct nation, and to 
dnie the contrast home, Gandhiji trfd them that the proportion 
b<*t\^een an Indian pottman's salaiv and the Post Master 
General’s was the «aice as that between an a* erage Indian’s in- 
come and the ^ iccto^'’s Id the circumstances one cciJd not 
dream of a full-fiedged wceUj Lie The Peit being conducted 
bv the pcBtmen in India, or of a Lmon with a magraficeci 
oSce, or of their sub»cn.bicg tronet to cam on a leper as%- 
Imn m India. “\Se had,” said Gandhiji, “a Pcstnsen’s Unon 
in India whcee prendert was no less a man than the p-csent 
Pnaident of the Congress, but wladi, from the i erj nature cf 
thinss. existed irerrK to ventilate gni\accf<” 

SoLSItR TL2^2D PHlUCOraOPlST 
^\mLST SH.VBLP contrasts like these whet veur appetite fo*' 
freedom and make lou more and trore detennined cot to rest 
tiB It IS achieted, let me net to am vva\ seem to detract from 
the great work the Bnuih pesunen aic doina, or from ttnr 
coimerv in imtuag Gacdbji to tell them «omrtbing abou* 
Indian penmen, about Indian Iqyx arvlums, and atoil fcis 
tn^on in England. Mr Cardinal, for whom Indian culture aod 
Indian epics and Indian heroes and heroines, and men the 
lcd.aa mojclairs aad mers, had an intsuiib^e appeal, and 
who, as be said, though a 'Hildicr, bved in India with hi; e^es 
cp^a, t as xatAcd at the «’zhi of a leper in Allahabad ard 
d-aded to devote himself to ibe service cf the lep^ in India. 
On his rerun to En-’land, he became a po«tman narrated to 
his fnccds his expeneners, and it was cut c** the cortnbutjons 
of po‘tm''n all over Great Bntain that he was ab*e lo op^ a 
Leper ^svluui in Madura. Twice nnce then the Po'talD^art- 
mcot had grarted him lea c cf ab'ence for three mor'hs znd he 
has Kcn the Asvlum develop into a fair-smcd co’or^ imd<m fcts 
serji eveu Hr has now jrU/^ Xtcs portal «fTviriv tux net from 
the service cf the Icpm in India, and he is rtill earning on 
his humamtanan wo’k through vo'urtarv an'n.al co^nbutiocs 
from lie portmen in Enzhnd- 

Th» Un-on’* inxcrert in India'i portcimi too is col reghgib’e. 
The Chairman desenbed the Union as ai uKemat-onal ocs in 
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outlook, though they had been prolubited from afTihating ihcm- 
sches with an International Union But the) tscrc hoping that 
one day they may be part and parcel of a world wide organiza- 
tion Their present mcmbenhip is looooo and their journals 
(intcrnatioml and local) are distributed to every member 
It was to pay a compliment to their great organizing skill 
and humanitarian work that Gandhiji readily agreed to pass 
an evening with them, and it is to enlist their sympathy for 
India that he introduced to them in vivid and gnphic lan- 
guage the romance of the fight for freedom 


EXCURSIOVS 

I 

The Visit to Chichester was trebly fruitful because of the con- 
tact established with three of the important men m England— 
Bishop Bell of Chichester and Canon Campbell, and Mr C P 
Scott of the Manehtsltr Guardian 
Gandhiji had long and intimate talks with ait the three 
who were glad to understand the Indian situation from Gandhiji 
at first hand 

The Bfsitor or CiiicitziTER 

Ihc Bishop is unlike many Churchmen that we have met 
before Tliere is no predonunently religious ‘air’ about him He 
talks most intelligently on any topic that you care to discuss 
and tnih a detachment that often puzzles you He seems to have 
made up lus mind about cvcrytliing and though he disagrees 
with you docs not allow you to feel that he does so Quite a 
mistciful penonality capable of tackling with consummate skill 
aflaifs of the State One might almost feel that he has mis- 
taken his vocation, but one immediately realizes ones mistake 
fhcrc is a deep undercurrent of spirituality in everything that 
he says or does and his life is so simple that as Canon Camp- 
bell said of him ‘our Bishop would be as happy in a hovel as 
in his Palace’ He was for many years tutor at Oxford and was 
T student at the same college as Lord Irwin He has connections 
with him and a host of others who count and I may say that 
not a minute of the hours spent with him by Gandhiji was wasted 
“I am not prepared to behevrt; that the Conference can break on 
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the \Iinonties questjon,” said he to me with considerable con 
fidence “A number of clei^ymen asked Mr Gandhi a number 
of questions last night and when one of them said that he hoped 
that the question would be solved in India, Mr Gandhi said 
that he was determined to solve it here, I think he will do it 
Ills optimism is not of an cmpt> kind*’ And the Bishop added 
“I have had some sery preaous talk with Mr Gandhi and 
ha\e understood from him as much as lawman can understand, 
but I fear that he is more suspiaous of some people than one 
ought to be I am quite sure that the fears that there would be 
chaos and avil war in India if the Engbsh left the country are 
unfounded and the result of ignorance, but I may assure jou 
that they are genuinely felt, and I wonder if something cannot 
be done to evolve a formula in the future constitution calculated 
to dispel those fears ** 

He has had long talks with Gandhiji and if anyone outside 
the Conference can exerase influence on the coun'els of those 
concerned, he is sure to do so 

*‘But supposing nothing happens,” I said, "the viat vill 
surel> lead to a deeper understanding between India and 
England, and tviU be verj helpful to the pacifists far as ilieir 
mission is concerned ” 

He was sure about the first part of my statement but rot 
about the second part “Why should not the visit lead to any- 
thing more’ And if it docs not, the future is uncertain What 
can VrC do in Manchuria, though wc know that something ought 
to be done there’ I am quite sure that mease something happtns 
in India, in the absence of a settlement, something must be done 
here But I doubt that we could be equal to it I wonder if 
the paafists would knoiv exactly what to do ” He seemed to be 
more anxious that the tragedy be averted than that it should 
be coped with 

"W’ho are the outstanding pacifists today’” I asked and he 
immediately named Albert Schweitzer art! Remain Rolland 
fie was iiiiY of f?r S'cfiweii'zerk ihiCsC 6ooj( amf simJ "ffr rr 
a great moral force When I met him for the fiist lime m 
France I was surprised to read on his card ‘Doctor of Medicine’, 
‘Doctor of Theology*, ‘Doctor of Music*, and after hating had 
all these disunctions he decided that his work lay in the loxnu 
of Africa amid danger and death” “And the most unattracuve 
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type of danger and death,” said Mr Bell, to bnng out the 
heroic selflessness of Dr Schweitzer most tindJy Among the 
English pacifists he named Dr Maude Royden and Arthur 
Pomonb> and some of the meniben of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation "Mr H G Wells and Bertrand Russell arc pacifists 
but not the moral forces we are thinking of,” he had no hesi- 
tation to add 

Canon Campbell 

Caaon CAJfPBFLL IS a di/Tcrmt man He is in no way insciutablc 
and his learning and culture oserflow like a mountain spnng 
He his read deeply and widely, as anj great preacher of lus 
renown should do, and he has found numerous meeting grounds 
in Eastern philosophy Dr Tagore’s wntings hast- left in abid 
ing impression on him and his heart hankers after a quite 
contcntplativc kind of life, though he gate rude shocks to theo- 
logians by raising fierce controversies some years ago He was 
deeply interested in getung at the root meaning of ‘Swanj 
and whenGandhiji traced it to its source which he said was self- 
purification and self saenfice, the Canon was mightily pleased 
and said "That is the essence of all great religions ” He is sick 
of the ^'cxplosite onrush of modern science” and feels that what 
we are suffenng from is a secular outlook in all our affair* He 
has the deepest sympathy for the Indian cause ard was o%cr- 
joyed that hts meeting wnih Gandhiji meant nothing less than 
the spirit reaching our to spirit 

A Veteran Journalist 

The visrT to the Nctcran journalist, Mr C P Scott, was in 
the nature of a pilgrimage, as Gandhiji himself desenbed it 
Having been in editorial cbaigc of the Manc/iesUr Guardian for fifty 
years, he retired at the age of 83 in 1929 He is thus 85 now, 
but has the vigour of a young man of ao as wc could see from 
his firm and steady step as he ran up and down his stair- 
case to get his overcoat He is enjoying his well earned rest in 
his sister’s house at Bognor on the South Coast of England, which 
acquired a special ceicbnty by the King hawng had his hst 
convalcscene there And there wc met him with his sister who 
IS 97, svith all her faculties unimpaired excepting for a slight 
deafness, and even her countenance was unwnnkled She seem- 
ed to be interested in everything and regarded Gandhiji’s visit 
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as an important nent in her life “I ha^c jour blcsiings on m) 
misnon, I hope,” said Gandhiji to her as vc ucrc leaving and 
'he cordialh said “Oh ncs, \ou have” 

With Mr Scott, Gandhiji had a long talL. He did not v.ant 
to vsorrj him vMth anv argument or raise a djicus'ion. “This 
15 pureh a pilgnmage For \ears sour paper has been an cans 
in a desert of misundci'tarding and misrepresentation ard I 
thought I must see \ou if onlj to express m> gratefulness,” «aid 
Gandhiji as the old man came forward to greet him. Hr tooh 
him to a glass room at the back of the house designed to let 
in a flood of sumhine trom all directions ard there ih^s 
chatted avva> whit Charlie Andrews and 1 watched and listened 
from an adjoining room- Mr Scott seemed to quite in touch 
with the current events and knew that Gandhiji had said at 
one of the meetings here that the sum total of Bntish rule m 
India had not been to India’s benefit- So Mr Scott a*kcd, 
“Don’t vou think it is due to Bnu'h rule Uiat their is unit) in 
India’’ “\es, tt is a unitv £upenmpo«ed b> the Bnu*h rule. 
The result is that wc have numerous disruptive forew conung 
up to the 'urEaceat thecnucal moment, as we find ncr> Mr Mac- 
donald resented the sugsestioo, but I have no deubt that 
the solution of the coremunal question would not have l>*en 
difiicult if we had on tlic Conference men iruK represertative 
of India. Evervone, as Sir AIi Imam said, owo hit place w 
the will of the Fnmc Mimsier, and even a^unung that tic 
same men v^ould have come in, had ihev been elected bv the 
nation, thev would have acted with a better sense of rc«poRn 
bihtv than the% are doing lodav As a matter of fact, men from 
ndiculoml)' small Minoniies have been selected ard lh<^ arc 
said to reproeni so inam wnmujiiuct aid thev can put all -orts 
of obstacles in the wa) ” 

But I «haU not iravcrc the wlmlc argumert ard, ird^d, 
as I have said before, nothing was pu' fonvard b-'bre th*- old 
veteran as an arguraenL He thought of his part, crowds volh 
events, recalled veterans like GladsXor^ “with beautiful dark 
cya full of sweetness and fire”, and Campbell Panrerman who 
had for all ume left th*" impress ofh s -tatesman hip on h -to-i, 
recoun cd the great pan I’lis itatcsman had plavcd at ih^ 
tim.- of framing tn^ South African Consuiuuon and leem-d to 
sigh for ram of that heroic tvpc 
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At the Nursery of the Empire Builders 
^ 1 stronchold of Conscrvatum or rather 

and^ h^f c=nt„r.c. pa.t aixl parcel of England r progrerr 
and a nan i; E,„„ ha,c given to 

Engla‘’n“lCc Mm.r.ers hie Gladstone, Salisbnr,, Rcebcry 
bngiana mil \iccro>s like 

Wcllcdf "MeTcalf“ Auckland, nlcnhrnngli, Canning, Elgin, 
Dntfmn Landsdonne, Clinton and Irar.n and as many Goser- 
Their Eton training is regarded srith pride as basing 
“Mned them to administer the alTairs of the great dependercy 
^ «f»« Tt the risk or c\en actual cost, of thrir lues 

insomcc«« at h KohcTXt and Buller ucre all 

material for the future history of the country 

Where the English ^upp. c,ass^»n^ rthfauXor^Jm 
tradition It mu among the boys to invite a rebel against 
to permit ” j f„, ,he Head Master to put him 

the Empite hke nja Whilst tie nere 

for^The tnvttatton’and for the Head Master’s great 
grateM f" “ ,„i,h to say that the imitation 

hospitalily, I ,n imperialism, 

.vas meant to be for ^ ^dl-stockcd with 

The Eton Indian history he learns is the tndi- 

somc 25,000 boo , nrrhaos this visit was meant to be 

tional that the Indian is incapable of govern- 

an object lesson to remain a dependency We ^^erc 

ing India which a 

among 50 ^ Gandhiji iimted them to ask him questions 

speech J^^^t^heart'^chat No fear They had but one 

qutuoror to'le precise, two quesUons, to ask and it looked 
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as though they were forbidden to move out of that charmed 
circle “Mr Shaukat All ga\c us the Muslim case Will >ou 
gi\e us the Hindu case^” said the Chairman and when Gandhiji 
asked them to put questions, this scry question was repeated 
by one of the boys \Mial a contrast to the poor East End 
boys t\ho bombarded Gandhiji with questions about his home, 
his dress, his sandab, and his language* Bui those poor folks 
are to be no Empire builders* 

Houeier that ma) be, Gandhiji took up the challenge and 
ga\e them an anssscr for which they were not prepared. I am 
giving here a bare summan 

The Alien Uedge 

“Yoi OCCUPY a big place in England Some of you will be- 
come pnme ministers and generals in future and I am anxious 
to enter your hearts whilst sour diameter is still being moulded 
and, whilst it is cass yet lo enter your hearts, I should place 
before you certain facu as opposed lo tbe false history tradi* 
uonally imparted to you Among high ofllaab I find 
Ignorance, meaning not absence of knowledge but knowledge 
based on false data, and I want you to have true data before 
Nou as I think of you, not as Empire builders, but as memben 
of a nation which wall have ceased exploiting other nations 
and become the guardian of the peace of tJic world, not by force 
of arms but by its moral strength. Well then, I tell you that 
there is nothing like a Hindu case, at least so far as I am con- 
cerned, for in the matter of my country’s freedom I am no more 
a Hindu than you arc There is a Hindu case put up by the 
Hindu Mahasabha representatives who claim to represent the 
Hindu mind, but who, m my opinion, do not do 'o They will 
have a national solution of llic question, not because they are 
nalionahsis but because it suits them. I call that destructive 
tactics, and am pleading with them that, representing as they 
do thegreat majontv, they must step out and give lo the smaller 
comiminities what ihev want, and the atmosphere would be as 
clear as if bv magic. ^Vhat the vast mass of Hindus feel and 
want nobody knows, but claiming as I do to have moved 
amongst them all these years, I think they do not care for these 
pcttyTogging tlungs, they are not troubled by the quesuon of 
loaves and fishes in the shape of electoral scats and admini- 
strative posts This bugbear of communalisra is confined largely 
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to the ciUcs which arc not India, but which arc Uic blolUnt; 
fleets of London and other Western cities, whicli consciously 
or unconsciously prc) upon the villages and share inih )ou 
in exploiting them by becoming the commission agents of 
Fngland Tins communal question is of no importance before 
the great gueslion of Indian freedom of winch the British mini 
snrs are studiously fighting shy Tliey forget that tliey cannot 
go oil for long with a discontented rebellious India — true, ours is 
a non\iolcnt rebellion, but it is a rebellion none the less 
Freedom of India is supenor to the disease which for the time 
js corroding some portions of the community, and if the con- 
stitutional question IS satufactonly solved tlic communal dis 
temper wall immediately vanish The moment the alien wedge 
IS removed the dmded communities arc bound to unite There 
IS, therefore, no Hindu ease, and if there is one it must go by 
the board If you study this question it will profit you nothing 
and when you go into its exasperating details you will, very 
liVeh, prefer to sec us drowned m the Thames 
The Spirjtual Vf The Anulm 
‘1 Alt TELLtvo you God s tniUt when I say that the communal 
question does not matter and should not worry you at all 
But, tf you will study history, study the much bigger question— 
How did milUons of people male up ibeir minds to adopt 
non Moicnee and how they adliered to tt’ Study, not man tn 
his animal nature, man follosving the law of thi jungle, but 
study man in all lus glory Those engaged in communal squab- 
bles arc like specimens tn a lunatic asylum But study men 
laying down their lives, without burling any one, in the cause 
of their country’s freedom Study man following the law of 
his higher nature, the law of love, so that when you grow to 
manhood you will have improved your hentage It can be 
no pndc to you that your nation is ruling over ours No one 
chained a slave without cliaining himself And no nation kept 
another m subjection without hersdf turning into a subject 
nation It is a most sinful connection, a most unnatural con- 
nection that IS existing at present between England and India, 
an<i 1 want you to Vicss out mission ’uecame vve arc natum'riy 
entitled to our freedom which is our birthright and we arc 
doubly entitled to it by virtue of the penance and suflenng we 
have undergone I want you, when you grow up, to make 
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a unique contnbution to the glory of jour nation, by cmana 
pating It from its sin of exploitation and thus contnbute to the 
progress of manbnd.” 

The other question nas uhat would happen to India wlh 
the rapacious Princes when the Englishmen retire from India 
Gandhiji assured the young men that there was no danger from 
the Princes but if they ran amok they were easier to deai with 
than Englishmen that their %ery weakness would prevent them 
from doing any mischief and that India* glory would lie not 
in dming out the English but in converting them from exploiters 
into friends remaining there to protect India s horour in tune 
of uecd. 

I do not know what impression the visit made on the students 
but, I am sure that the intellectual shock given b> the visit can 
not soon be forgotten The living <»ntact counts infinitely more 
than by bcanay, and tmsts of tmsuTidtmandmg 

often roll away in the clear sunshine of affectionate contact. 
To give an instance of quick conversion \Iirabehn s Indian dress 
and discipleship were too much of a shock to some of the lad cs 
there The> were not prepared to believe that she was an English 
woman There was bitter cnttcism when Mirabchn explained 
that she was not only the daughter of Admiral Slade but her 
great unde, Dr Edmond Warre, was a distinguished Etonian 
and sometime Head Master of Eton But Mirabchn was un 
nifllcd She smilinglv answered all questions with the result 
that after a couple of hours’ hearty chat her questioners and she 
were fnends 

Britishers No Patrons of LEARM^c in India 
IVhes at a very important niccting in London, Gandhiji 
stated that literacy in India under Bntisb nilc was less than in 
pre Bnlish da)S, some of the people were shocked at what they 
thought was a monstrous cxa^craiion But when one thinks of 
Eton five hundred yean old, of three at least of the gr 
Oxford Colleges dating as far back as 1261 AD — BalJiol, 
Merton and University Colleges dispute the pnze of being the 
most ancient— and tries in vain to find out in India, boasting of 
a avilixation more anaent than most nations, any imtitulions 
of anything like the age of Eton or Balhol, one may perhaps 
be able to gauge the significance of Gandhiji s assertion There 
was a time before British rule when there were scats of learning 
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jn all ancient towns in India and day schools in every village, 
and when in Burma every monastery had a school Where arc 
those schools gone, one itonden If they had been alloued to 
exist and noumlied vulh care, might have had our 
Etons and Balliols and Mertem That is a feeling that an Indian 
cannot help having as he visits these ancient institutions, with a 
history almost as old as that of the country itself 

III 

AsfONCST TIIF Doss 

The visit to Oxford was an important event, as there was 
nothing but genuine alTcction and a sincere desire to undentand 
and to get at the root of the Indian question The Master of 
Balliol, Dr Lindsay, who had, whilst in India, extended the 
invTtaCion to Gandhiji to spend a quiet time under his roof, 
renewed the invitation, certainly with a vieiv to give Gandhiji 
the benefit of a pcaccf^ul week-end, but more with putting him 
in touch with the intellectual forces in Oxford Himself free from 
all trace nf the pnde of belonging to a ruling race iin fact he 
is a Scot) and accepting India’s freedom as her birthright, he 
had no difiiculty m getting friends interested in the In^an 
question There were several meetings and confcrcrcfs At the 
Master’s own house there was a mccung of about 40 select 
friends, and there were three conferences outside with the in- 
tellectuals Mr Thompson, the writer of the Ol/ser Side of the 
Medal anii who in h\s Atonement has visualized England atoning 
for her sins to India, had invited fnendslikc Dr Gilbert Murray, 
Dr. Gilbert Slater, Prof S Coupland and Dr Datta to have a 
quiet long chat with Gandliyi The foremost among the Oxford 
dons and fdlows had also a similar conference which was 
followed by one with the members of the Raleigh Club, com- 
posed mostly of Dominion students, some of them Cecil Rhodes 
scholars and all keen students of the Empire problem Last, 
but not the least, there was a meeting organized by the Indian 
Students’ Majlis where a number of English students also had 
been invited 

XVw jA'JViUjwMP jj -V.’- Xhnicyisfto’-^ .hniisr rovwrd ja 
vancty of subjects and touched some of the fundamental princi- 
ples Sir Gilbert Murray, who, it will be remembered, wrote 
very appreciatively of the use of soul force as against brute force 

N. V. 12 
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than to the pnnciplc itself 'Whibt l»c was talking of bo>cott he 
>%as thinking of the pcnccution of Col Bo>coti in Ireland which 
hid resulted in his clerk committing suicide Tliat led to a dis« 
aission which became almost bonngly abstruse and academic 
But Gandhiji's position at tlie end may be summed up in lus 
words *'Vou may be justified in saying that I must go more 
wanly, but if ^ou attack the flindamciuats ^ou have to coti- 
nnee me And I must tell jou that the boycott may have 
notiung to do with nationalism even It may be a question of 
pure reform, as without being intensely nationalistic, we can 
refuse to purchase ^our cloth and make our own A reformer 
cannot ilwa^-s afford to wait If lie docs not put into force his 
belief he is no reformer Either he is too hasty or too afraid or 
too lai^ Who is to advise him or provide him with a baro- 
meter’ ^ou can only guide jounclf with a disciplined con- 
saence, and then run all nsk with the protecting armour of 
tnilli and nonviolence A reformer could not do otherwise” 

We went on to the subject of the Army, and India’s capa« 
City to govern herself, and so on and so forth Would not India 
wait some ume before she launclicd on the dilUcult task of 
self gosernment? If we send our soldiers we have to be respon* 
stble for tlieir lives, and so may it not be that ilte sooner you 
get an Indian Army the better? Tlie Muslim community said 
last year in a united voice that they did not want responsibility 
at the centre How are we to judge? 

Freedom to Err 

To THESE questions Gandhiji gave replies somewhat to this 
effect "Tlie long and short of it is that you will not trust us 
Well, give us the liberty to make rmstaics If we cannot handle 
our 'iffairs today, who is to say when we will be able to do so’ 

I do not want you to determine the pace Consciously or un- 
consciously you adopt the role of divinity. I ask you for a 
moment to come down from that pedestal Trust us to ourselves, 

I cannot imagine anytlung worse happening tlian is happening 
today, a whole humaiuty lying prostrate at the feet of a small 
nation 

“And what is this talk of being responsible for the lives 
of your soldiers’ I issue a notice to all foreigners to enlist for 
mihtary service in India, and if some Britishers will come, will 
you prevent tlicm? If they will enlist, we should be responsible 
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for their lives, as any other Government whom theysenc would 
be The key to self-government is without doubt the control of 
the vVrmy 

Our Battleheu) 

“As REGARDS a ututcd demand, I must say, what I have now 
said several times, that jou cannot have a united demand from 
a packed Conference It is my case that the Congress represents 
the largest number of Indians The Bnush ministers know iL If 
the) do not know it, I must go back to my country and have 
as overwhelming an opinion as possible \\e had a life and 
death struggle One of the noblest of Englishmen tned us and 
did not find us wanting In consequence he opened the jail-gata 
and appealed to the Congress to go to the Round Table Con- 
ference Wc had long talks and negotiations during which we 
oterosed the greatest pauence and there was a settlement under 
which the Congress agreed to be represented on the Round 
Table Conference Tlie ««tlement was respected by Govern 
ment more in its breach than in its obsen ance, and after much 
hesitation I agreed to come, if ool) to keep my word of honour 
given to that Englishman. On coming here I find that I had 
miscalculated the forces arra)cd against India and the Con 
grra But that docs not dismay me. I must go and qualif) my- 
self and prove by suffering that the v^hole country wants what 
It asks for Hunter has said that success on the battlefield 
was the shortest cut to power wc worked for success on a 

different battlefield, I am trying to touch jour heart jiutcad 
of your body If 1 do not succeed this umc, I shall succeed next 
time.” 

The result of the discussion was that Gandhiji parted from 
the fnendv with much more common agreement than he had 
found when he came, and certainly, vith much deeper mutual 
understanding 

Gandhiji’s stout refusal to concede separate electorates to 
the untouchables was one of the pet puzzles at all the gather- 
ings andhe was asked to explain hrs attitude I rcprcducc the 
gist of what he has said at the Indian Students’ Majlis, ampli- 
fied b) what he said about the same thing on other occasions 
U-TOLCHAEtZ FOR ZV'ER’ 

“Nfustna AM) Snau arc all well organized. The untouchables 
are not. There is very btllc political consciousness among tlem 



and they arc so homblj treated that I v. ant to save them against 
themselves If they had separate electorates their lives would 
be nuscrablc in villages which arc the strongholds of Hindu 
orthodoxy It is the superior class of Hindus who have to do 
penance for havnng neglected the untouchables for ages That 
penance can be done by active soaal reform and by making 
the lot of the untouchables more bearable by acts of service^ 
but not by asking for separate electorates for ibcm By gmng 
them separate electorates you will throw the apple of discord 
bctvvccn the untoudiabirs and the orthodox You must under- 
stand that I enn tolerate the proposal for special rcprcscnlalion 
of the Musalmans and the Sikhs only as a necessary evil It 
would be a positive danger for the untouchables I am certain 
tliat the question of separate electorates for (he untouchables is 
a modem manufacture of a Satanic Government The only 
thing needed is to put them on the voters' list, and provide for 
fundamental rights for them m the constitution In ease they 
arc unjustly treated and their rcprcscntaiivc is deliberately 
excluded they would have the right to Special Election Tribu- 
nals which would give them complete protection It should be 
open to these tribunals to order the unseating of an elected 
candidate and the election of the excluded man 

“Separate electorates to the untouchables will ensure them 
bondage in perpetuity The Musalmans will never cease to be 
Musalmans by having separate electorates Do you want the 
untouchables to remain “untouchables” for ever'* Well, the 
separate electorates would perpetuate the stigma What is need- 
ed IS destruction of untouchabiluy and when you have done 
it, the bar sinister which has been imposed by an insolent 
"supenor” class upon an “inferior” class will be destroyed When 
you have destroyed the bar sinister, to whom will you give the 
separate electorates’ I-ook at the history of Europe Have you 
got separate electorates for the -working classes or women ’ 
With adult franchise, you give the untouchables complete 
sccunty Even the orthodox Hindus would have to approach 
them for votes 

“How then, you ask, docs Dr Ambedkar, their representative, 
insist on separate electorates for them’ I have the highest 
regard for Dr Ambedkar He has every nght to be bitter That 
he docs not break our heads is an act of self restraint on his 
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compeutoTs It is because these factors arc getting less and less every 
day for England that its number of unemplo>cd is mounting up 
daily The Indian bo> colt was but a flea-bite And if that is the 
state of England, a vast country like India cannot expect to benefit 
by industnahzation In fact, India when it begins to exploit 
other nations — as it must if at becomes industnahzed — mil be 
a curse for other nations, a menace to the uorld And why should 
I think of industnahzing India to exploit other nations’ Don’t 
you see the tragedy of the situation, ctz , that ssc can find work 
for our 300 millions unemployed but England can find none 
for Its three million and is fbeed with a problem that baffles the 
greatest intellects of England’ The future of industnahsm is 
dark. England has got successful compeuton in Amcnca, Japan, 
France and Germany It has competitors in the handful of mills 
in India, and as there has been an awakening in India, even 
so there will be an awakening in South Africa with its* vastly 
nchcr resources — natural, mineral and human The mighty 
English look quite pigmies before the mighty races of Afnca. 
They arc noble savages after all, you will say They are certainly 
noble, but no savages, and in the course of a few yean the 
Western nations may cease to find in Africa, a dumping ground 
for their wares And if the future of industrialism is dark for the 
West, would it not be darker still for India’ 
h'hal da you thtnk ef Ike ICS^ 

The Civn. Sckvant 

The ICS is not really the Indian Civil Service, it is the 
ECS, the English Civil Service I say this knowing that there 
are Indians in the Service Whibt India is a subject nation, 
Uiey cannot but serve the interests of England But supposing 
India secures freedom and supposing able Englishmen are 
prepared to serve India, then (hey would be truly national 
servants At die present time, under the name of the ICS they 
serve the exploiting Government In a free India, Englishmen 
will come out to India cither in a spint of adventure, or from 
penance and willingly serve on a small salary and put up with 
the rigoun of the Indian climate instead of being a burden on 
poor India whilst they draw inordinately large salanes and try 
to live there in extra English extravagance and reproduce even 
the English climate We would have them as honoured comrades, 
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but if ibere is e%'en a iotking deire to lord it over is 
behave as a superior race, thej' are not wanted. 

Dojczi s(^ thdjcu at tcnfletefy Jt far trJ'p^rJeral 
IXDW A^•D THE EmPIEE 

If vst are not, v»e will tr} to l>c- But the quetion of fitaes 
does not arise, for the simple reason that those who have rob- 
bed us of independence have to render it back. Suppodeg veu 
repented of ^our conduct, ^ou can express ^our repentance only 
bj’ leaving us alone. 

Bui tchj ret Dormcn Stchj'i "Tl-t fed is ihzi the Ergluk vrJer- 
dcrA tshat De’iincr Sleius rteau Th^ icr't fme tctxi ts pctifjcr- 
sh:p, Kkntci Deranscr SlaiuJ rterj teij ntcrl^ ichei jeu ticrt. 
r."i csctpi It, if If ts o^aed, cs t!u Inik ccapud ihe Fue StcU sicta 
of tknr ozn cteerd} Dots jcvs patrjrihp r-joi crjthrg vent lhai 
tkstl 

Present the case 10 me, let me omning the contccls and if 
I find that Donuiuon Status that vou present is the same thing 
as iedependerce, I shall accept it at once. But I must thron 
the burden of proving it on those vtho say that Domimon Status 
is the same as independence. 

The talk with the members of the itajeiah dub was most 
absorbing, inasmuch as the meinbai were all students from the 
Dominions, saturated trith the Empire idea and keen students 
of politics. Evcfv' quenioQ was straight and to the point and I 
am tempted to transcribe a lai;ge part of the fait. 

Kerx fa would jeu euS India cf ftert Ow Brfin'i 

From fhc Empire entirely; from the Brithh nation not at 
all, if I want India to gain and not to grieve. The British 
Empire is an Empire onl) because of India. That Empoonhip 
must go and I should love to be an equal partner with Britain 
faring her jov-s and sorrows and an equal partner with all the 
Dominioni. But it must be a partnership on equal terms- 

To ichci ezterr wvAi IrSa %e pTtpcjei to shat llx lirmzi 
£r|/ced? 

To the fullest extent. 

l)o jvj tJrkk IrjSa would vrsU her fieUrJi vuxtrwcllj xciih 
EzglaA} 

Yes, so long as she remains a partner. But if she discovers 

that the partnership is like one between a giant and a dwaril 
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Of if It IS utilized for die exploitation of the other races of the 
earth, she vtould dissolve it The aim is the common good of all 
the nations of the earth, and if it cannot be achieved 1 have 
patience enough to ivait for ages rather than patch up an unreal 
pannenhip 

How iiotitd jou dislinguuh txploitahon from trading tnlh a mihcn? 

There arc tv.o tests (i) The other nation must want our 
goods tvhich should in no case be dumped on it against her 
istH, (2) th^ trade should not he backed by the nat-y And 
iNhilst in this connection I may say that ^^hen you realize what 
vrrong has been done by England to nations bkc us Indians, you 
will not sing Dnianma rules the antes with any kind of pnde 
Things, in English Readers, which arc matters for pnde today 
wiU hase to be matters for shame, and you will ha\c (o cease 
to take any pnde o\cr the defeat or Immihation of other 
nations 

Iloa far tr the Bnlisk aUttude towards the temmunal question on 
ohstaelt iH joar pnh"* 

Largely, or I should say half and half There has been con 
sciously or unconsciously' that policy of diwde and rule working 
here as in India The Bntish oflicials have sometimes coquetted 
wih one party, someumes with another Of course, if I were 
a Biaiisli official, I would probably do the same and take advan* 
tage of the dissensions to consolidate the rule Our share 
of rcsponsibiLty lies in the fact that wc fall easy victims to the 
game 

Tou think the British Covemment should suggest a solution of 
the communal question^ 

No But I am the only party to say no It is a humihabng 
thing and neither the Congress nor I can be party to it But 
I have suggested a judicial tribunal There arc some committals 
on the side of Government in the Government of India 
and Provincial Government dispatches though all Go\crn- 
ment solutions are tinged by political considerations As for us, 
each party, though talking of justice, fights sJiy of arbitration, 
which shows that there is a good deal of expediency and it 
is a question of degree as to who « wrong and who is nght 
The judicial tribunal can certainly be trusted to adjudicate 
between the various claims 
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OrAd U'l us cryhirg ai ji th£ per TrrtP 

Th*^ 02) be non-Hmdu and non ^Iu^lu^Jud^cs of the Indian 
High Coi^rts or judac from the Judicial Committee o'" the 
CoundL 

\i add tkrr deasicr he ceeepUi^ 

There can be no question of accepting the decoon of a Court. 
I ma confess that there is a tnck at the bach the 'u^esttoa. 
If Go- emnent ivill p\a\ the game and adopt t 3 % eus^cstaon, 
the vkho!c atmo^herc wall change and before the Judicial Com- 
truttce comes into being the commiimnes «iU ctrre out wth 
a so’ution- For, there is snSaent matena! in the advances al- 
rcadv made to tatnf) the poIiticalK minded, and each ore 
knwrs the flai-s m h_s CA-n claim 

* • * 
rrtUTned from Oxford mth the happiest of memo'ies, 
the most \*md among them being of our horts Dr Lindsaj and 
\In LiDd:a\ It happened that Gacdhiji, dimsg one tf there 
tails had occasion to ref-r to General D)cr and the crauling 
lace The aud-cnce h2s so sympatfccoc that the trcrc nanat-oD 
sent a thrill of horror among some of them. At the end of the 
meetirgMrt. Urdsa% cam* to Gandfcyi and sv>tetlv said ‘*\Se 
\siJJ cra;^I on our belLs fifrs umes, Mr Gandhi, if )ou tiuni 
that will be ealSaect crp,alJoa.” “No," 'aid Gandhiji, “>ou 
need rot I do not \ an anyone todoit^ouerlv otld do 
jt frfrv tunes so!uniaril> But let me ti^ to Ibrcc an EczLih 
girl to c»avil on her bdl) She would give me a tick and s*,e 
would be perfect]) jissuEed. I smply v anted to gtse )0U an in- 
stance of frightfulness. The onl\ expiation that is rc^ej jj Pj- 
EnsLshmen to remain aa servara, cot as marten.** As 0"e, ^^ho 
has thoueht and wnttrn oa the prob’ems o*" democrac}, the 
Master of Ealhol is naturally cautious about the futu-c of a Cee 
India and is meet amcons to a^o'd a catastrophe, if at all pos- 
sb’e. Bui 'hould a catastrophe zns^ and diould it partai** of 
the character of odun^e $df-*u£cnng, as any campaign led In 
♦halQ: Liod-a^'’! cV^?a 
thics would be whoUs on our cde. As we were rctinrg to b^d 
after a chat about the future he pulled cut a bccl from Ls 
capaaous bookshelf and read out to m** the fo^m^ng magri 
f cent passage about John Bro- -n 

‘ Sctm-timcs there comes a crack in Tim- itseli^ 
So*n-tiiacs th- earth is tom bi som-ihicg bhrd, 
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Sometimes an image that has stood so long 
It seems implanted as the polar star 
Is mo\ed against an unfathomed force 
That suddenly %snll not have it any more 
Call It the mar«, call it God or Fate, 

Call It Mansoul or Economic Law 
That force exists and moves 

And when it moves 

It svill employ a hard and actual stonc^ 

To batter into bits an actual wall 
And change the actual scheme of things. 

JtfArt Broun 

Was, such a stone — unreasoning as the stone 
Destructive as the stone, and if you like, 

Heroic and devoted as such a stone 
He had no gift for life, no gift to bnng 
lafe but his body and a cutting wedge, 

Duf he fcneiv how to die " 

Well, if the Master of Balhol has room enough m his philo- 
sophy for John Broisn, surely he has ample room for Gandhiji 
uho has perfected John Broun s methods 

The Poova Subceoh 

Cot. Maddocr, about whom Gandhiji inquired as soon as 
he came to England, found Gandluji out one day, called on him 
and pressed him to visit his home near Reading “My wife has 
some beautiful floners and fruits and vegetables for you. You 
must pay us a visit,” he said Fortumtely his place vaa 
very near Reading, which we had to pass through on our way 
from Eton to Oxford and Gandhiji agreed It was a great joy 
both to the Maddocks and Gandhiji to meet after seven years, 
and Gandhiji gratefully said “But for your husband’s skilful 
operation I should rot have been here to greet you ” For me, 
it was a pnvilegc to see Col Maddock in the evening of hij 
life, doing research work, as energetically as a youth of twenty, 
and absorbed in a wonderful variety of interests He is an 
expert gardener and has a beautiful garden with all kinds of 
flower and fruit trees on which he makta all sorts of experiments 
He 13 equally interested in dairying and in his research into 
the causes of tuberculosis among cons he has made curious 
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expcrmicnts on the gra53 that the cents cat He has spent dajs on 
end cxpenmeniing on the nuciobcs that produce the finest 
butter, succeeded m doing so, but found that it was not an 
economic proposition He produces hjs otvn gas, for household 
use, from petrol and is absolutely immcised in stork. “Mr 
Gandhi, you do not look at all older than svhen I saw you m 
Poona,” Mrs Maddock had said Well I may say, too, that 
Cob Maddock did not look older than when he i\as in Poona. 
Perhaps he looked younger, as he tvas notv' free from the tram- 
meb of office and free to follois pursuits after his own heart 
How I wish all could make so rich a use of their time after 
retirement as Col Maddock is making' 

Spoon fed British Public 

It was very good of Mr Horrabin and Krishna Mcnon to 
have thought of having a reception in Gandhyi’s honour under 
the auspices of the Commonwealth of India League Mr Horra- 
bm promised enthusiastic support of the League in India’s 
demand for Swaraj and ashed Gandhiji to icll them how most 
usefully they could give that support Gandhiji’s one mc«»agc 
was spread concct and accurate knowledge about India ard 
let It replace the fabc history on which the Bntnh public was 
nurtured The way in which the Bmish pros were dehheratcly 
punuing a pohey of sufpretsw tm and su^eslto falst he forcibly 
illustrated by ihe brutalities in Chittagong and Hijli and the 
aiicnipia on the lives of Messn Vilhers and Dumo %\hilc the 
atroaous deeds in Chittagong and Hyli, which made the old 
and ailing poet to leave his seclusion and stirred him to nght* 
corn indignation, were only just mentioned in the British press, 
they were quite keen on showing that the detenus were a bad 
lot, that they are responsible for such attempts and de<crv cd to 
be shot “Now,” said be, “both these attempts arc deplorable 
and disgraceful and for me most crabarras'irg I do rot nurd their 
being made much of But if you make much of them, why 
7/5/. vnaks. w/ud?. *hK, vo. Cb)JS.zs^Tii^ 

and Hijli^ There js the inexorable law of cause and effect Tlicre 
arc these youths imprisoned on suspicion, without trial, for an 
mdcrinitc period Thev are crushed ard suppressed, «cnic of their 
friends run amok, and indulge in acts of vengeance No one is 
Iikcl) to condemn these deeds more than I, for I hate violence 
on cither side but selfishly more on my side because it interrupts 
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my ^vork. That they arc no Congressmen is tnic but that is no 
ans%Ner for me. They are Indians and it shows that the Con- 
gress IS not able to control ih«r aciivilirs and cannot prevent 
them from their mad career But there is this other aspect of the 
cascj which must not be missed In a vast comment like India 
the surprise is that there arc so few anarchical outrages, for, 
barbantics like those in Chittagong and Hijli would in any 
otlicr country, give nsc to widespread open rebellion I want 
the neiN-spapcrs to go in for ibe whole truth Instead, there is a 
conspiracy of silence and incorrect or incomplete accounts of in- 
cidents ” 

The appeal went home and Rc\ Beldon moved a resolu- 
tion urging the Bnush press to realize die necessity of publish- 
ing full and correct facts and warning it that suppression of 
facts was a grave wrong both to India and England Rev Beldon 
made a surnng speech in moving the resolution and assured 
Candiujt that should saljagtafia be undertaken in India there 
would be a companion satjograha movement m England The 
representatives of the reactionary press could not brook all this 
and protested that the resolution was a libel on the Bntish 
press One of them even went the length of asserting that 
Gandhijt would not give them ncv\-s though their company had 
approached him with an ofler to have a moving and talking 
picture of him’ This fnend debvered the others up into Gandhiji’s 
hands and to the utter discomfiture of (hem all he said * Well, 
with the friends who spoke last it is more a business proposi- 
tion than anything else To the others 1 make a sporung offer 
Here am I to give them an accurate resume of all the happen- 
ings in Chittagong and Hijh Would they publish it ^ Another 
sporting offer Whilst I am here 1 get for them, without ex- 
pecting any pa)ment, news flashed here from India from day 
to day Would they publish the news’” There was sikrcc, the 
voices of protests were heard no more and the resolution passed 
with only those two or three dissentients 

IV 

On the Cam 

When we were going to Eton one of the first questions that 
Candhiji had asked was whether Eton was not the school where 
Jfawaharlal was educated was at’Harrow,” I said, “and 
not Eton,” and I am not exaggerating, if I say, that part of 
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Gandhiji’s interest in the Eton visit was lost because of that 
knoivle^e. The reader will ntrv understand tvhy Gandhiji was 
looking fons^ard to a vasit to Cambndge It is the Cambridge of 
Jawaharlal and Charlie Andrews, and s^hen the latter took him 
out for his morning wall, Gandhijt insisted on being taken 
through the vast quadrangle of Tnmtv College where Jawahar- 
lal was educated. Gall it sentiment call it what vou vill, it is 
imbedded in human nature and Gandhiji is suhyect to it as 
much as am one of us- Tnnit^ was the College, not onI> of 
Jawaharlal, but of Tenm''on and Bacon and Newton, but per- 
haps, we should not ha%e looked into it, did we not know it 
was Jawaharlal’s College, just as, for instance, we did not look 
into Christ Church, though we knev< it was Uordsworth's The 
same thing maj be «atd about Pembroke which for us is more 
Charlie Andrews’ College than of the poets Grav and Spenser. 
Ever since Oxford had its first College in A-D 1261, the ambi- 
tions of Cambndge were aroused and vothin a few years of 
Balholand Merton, Cambndgehad its Pcterhousc The healthy 
nvalrv has been maiotained through all these centuries and 
both can boast of an equal oumbw of vtortbies among their 
alumni, and if Cambridge has less colleges than Oxford it has 
more students, and if Oxford has its Thames with its beautiful 
banks, the Cambndge colleges have their “backs** through 
which the Cam meanders, rendering these backyards the proud- 
est beautj ♦pots of Cambndge:. All these colleges had onginally 
a rdigious Foundation which is still bang mamUined by cacb 
having Its own CbapeL. The Chapel of King’s College (Cam- 
bridge) built by Henry tn the fifteenth century is such a 
marvel of archiiecture that visitors to England make a point of 
seeing lU It is tins Chapel that inspired these well knowrn bnes 
in Grav *5 Elegy * 

‘'\S’here through the long drawn aule and fretted vaull 

The pealing aulhcm swelb the note of praise.” 

Its vMiidQ\vx, whidh tell storm fiin. hfh, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesu in stained glass, arc believed to “contain the 
finest senes in the world of picturo in glass on a large scale,” 
and the actual architects and masons were themsehes Fellows 
of Colleges. No wonder, Wordsworth, who grev, up in these 
surroundings and must have attended many a «ervice in the 
Chapd, WTotc one of his greatest sonnets on the Chapel, a sonnet, 
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■whose music is only rivalled by the music that the sonnet 
rjciols 

Fax not the royal Saint wth vain expense. 

With iH-matched aims the Ardiitect tsho planned 
(Albeit labouring for a scanty band 
or white robed scholars only) this immense 
And glorious work of fine intelligence* 

— Give all thou can'st lugh Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more — 

So deemed the man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self poised, and scoop’d into ten thousand cells 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering — and v\andenng on as loth to die, 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yicfdcth proof 
Fliat they were bom for immortality 

Our hearts sighed for Nabnda, Takshashila, Pathputra 
and Kashi, and Gandhiji, when he was asked a question as to 
Uir future of Indian education, sorrowfully rcArred to the 
tnfdern white elephants ofnangalore and Bombay 

If the Oxford professors were troubled over the justification 
of the Congress claim to represent India, the Cambridge ones 
were worried about India recklessly cutting licrsclf adrift from 
England and the Empire Why talk of independence and mb 
England up the wrong way’ Has British rule in India done 
nothing but harm’ Look at Cliina with her National Govern- 
ment Is not India under Bnlish rule ever so much better than 
China Tinder self rule’ If Bntish soldiers will not serve under a 
non Bntish Government, wrby not in the interests of peace accept 
a transition stage’ Is the situation so desperate that if complete 
control cannot be achieved, India should sacrifice a million 
lives? And so on and so forth There were Uie elite of the Uni- 
versity world gathered together under the roof of the Mastci 
of Pembroke to undentand the Indian case from Gandhyi and 
to see bow and to what extent they could help There were pro- 
fessors like Mr Elbs Barker, whose studies of Ancient and 
Medieval pohty arc well known, savants like Mr Lowes Dickin- 
son, whose study of the Eastern question, pacific tendencies, we 
in India also arc familiar with, npe theological scholan like 
Dr John Murray and Dr Baker There was also Mr Evelyn 
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"Wrench of the SpecUstor eager to hit upon soraetfung ^vhich 
may be acceptable both to England and India to avoid a claah 
betueen the Uvo 

^V!th all deference to their studies, and dieir breadth of 
oullouk, and abo^e all to tlicir earnest desire to understand and 
help, I am afraid, no one, whether in Oxford or Cambndge, 
seems to appreciate the truth of Henry Campbell Bannennan’s 
great maxim “Good government is no substitute for self govern- 
ment ’ They discuss the moralities of the problem and the 
equities and expediencies in all their aspects, but no one ap- 
preciates that tliat bedrock truth u the starting point of all these 
discussions Having said this, I shall sum up what Gandhiji 
had to say on the vanous questions raised. 

A Free Ikdia A^D Partvership 
“The partvership has ro be on equal terms It should not be 
‘subjection’ in glonhed language Thai means that the present 
relationship mmt be completely transformed though the con- 
nection may be retained and that connection should be wholly 
and solely for the benefit of mankind. In±a by herself has no 
capaaty to exploit the nations of the earth, but with Great 
Bntam’s assistance she can do it. Now the partnership must 
mean that exploitation shall cease, and, if Great Britain should 
not desist from it, India should sever the connection All that 
U wanted ts a fundamental change in the Bntish policy of cx- 
ploitauoiL Bntain cannot thereafter boast that she has a strong 
navy guarding the mantime bighuays and all her overseas 
commerce 

“\STiat about the South African possessions’ I would not 
insist on a transformation of Bntain’s relation with them, as a 
condition precedent to our partnership But I should certainl) 
stnve to work for the deliverance of those South African races 
which, I can say from cxpcncncc, arc ground down under ex- 
ploitation Our deliverance must mean tbcir deliverance But, 
if that cannot come about, I should have no interest in a part- 
nership v\iih Bntain, even if jt were of benefit lo India Speaking 
for myself, I would say that the partnership, giving the promise 
of a world set free from exploitation, would be a proud pnvilege 
for my nation and I would maintain it for ever But India 
cannot reconcile herself in any shape or form to any policy of 
exploitation and speaking for mysdf, I may say that if ever the 
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Congress should adopt an impcnal policy I should seter my 
connection with ttic Congress 

"But would not the Congress be satisiicd with a status 
equal to South Africa or Canada, fi r die time bcirg at any ratc^ 
I see the danger of saving \es If ^ou \tsualizc a higher or 
supenor status towards which wr have then to work I should 
say 'no* But if it is a status bevond which we have not to 
aspire I should sav 'yes* It would lx- a status which the ordi- 
nary man in the street should understand to be a radically difP 
crent status from the prc*cnt I would therefore, not accept 
a transition penod during which we miv have to be satisfied 
with a, state lower than the best 

‘But what about the Pnnccs^ Tlicy do not want independ- 
ence’ I know they don't, and they cannot as they arc the 
mouthpiece o*" Bntish Government But there arc others, too, 
who third: that they cannot live except under the protection of 
British arms ror me, I cannot accept anythrng short of a 
complete control of the army If all oil r r leaders of the land 
were to accept a compromise on the army question I would 
say I would rather stay out, but would not rr'ist it and make 
a call to Ujc people to suffer If there were such a large step 
taken which would ultimately and quickly lead to the final 
tiling I would tolerate it though I would not endorse it 

‘But, if you say the British units will never serve under 
the National Government, it would mean to me a fatal objection 
to any connection with Great Britain We do not v.ant, we 
cannot possibly tolernic, an army of occupation No scheme of 
Indianization can serve any useful purpose inasmuch as until 
the last moment the command vvill be Bntish, and the same 
doubts about our capacity to take o.rcr charge will be expressed 
as are cxprcs'cd today The real Responsible Government can 
come when Bntishcrs begin to trvist India ard her ability. 
Chios can be got over only when Britain has a living conviction 
that it has done wrong to India and "hould now, by way of 
undoing the wrong, keep Bntish troops at the disposal of Indian 
ministers You are afraid that Bntivh 'oldieis may be cut to 
pieces under the foolish orders of Indian minister? Well, I ask 
you not to forget that dunng the Coer War there came a time 
when Bntish Generals were described in England as asses and 
Bntish soldiers as heroes If Bntish Generals erred, Indian 
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ministers too rnn\ trr The Indian ministers would cerlainl 
diicUiS eserjthmg with th» Commander in Chief and other 
militar y experts, but the final authont) and rcsponsibJils wdl 
ccrtainls base to be the immsters* Let the Commander m Chief 
then resign or obe> 

The id'^a of m> paying for freedom by blood startles you. 
^Vcll, I i^ho claim to know the conditions of India throi^h 
and through kno v that India ts dying by inche* The lard 
revenue exactions mean morsels fbiably tal en out of the mouths 
of tie peasants’ children. It is an indescribable agony through 
which the peasant is passing In order to put that condition 
right a transition stage is not the remedy Do the Bntisb 
Governni'’nt understand tramition as I mean’ Would they keep 
the Entish soldiers to help us i e , only in cur interests ^ 
If so, wc would have them and pay than according to our 
means But if the posiuoo honesth held is that vc arc 
incapable, and the control <hould rot be relaxed then, if Gcd 
wills It, we must go through the purgatory I base rot talked 
of nters of other peoples blood flowing, for I know that the 
party of violence is dying out But I have talked of a Ganges 
full of our owm blood— a pure voluntary act of self immolattoo 
to face the situation. U v ould be good for India to go through 
that purgatory if « must. Pei«ooaUy, 1 do not think there can 
be such communal nots as you fear Ninety per cent of the 
population of India is rural and the stnfc is corfned only to 
the t*n per ernt urban population T v ould count that blood 
shed as of no consequence beside th» jlovs jgoomimous deatJi 
whichcames noglory withit Thisof course assumes tliat India 
is being starved to death by having to pa the phcnc/in'*iial 
expenditure for a foragn army of occupation and the most 
expensive c vil service m the >orId. Even Japan, v hich u armed 
to the leetli, docs not pay for her army to the extent that c 
have to do 

“My quarrel with vou is thu I knir that every ho icsl 
Englishman wants to see India free, but u it not tra..ic Ibr 
them to f~*l that the moriciit Bnti h arms arc ri'red th^rr 
would b" imanons ard in emeare stnfc’ W til, as ag2ir_i 
that, my conlcrtion is d at it is the Entuh p’-csercc that u 
the caus' of mtcrc''! ch'*o», bccausi, ycu have ruled India 
according to the pnrciplc ©‘“divide ard rule Bcc2u*c of your 
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bsn'-volent intentions you feel that the harrow docs not hurt 
the toad In the nature of tilings, it cannot but hurt It is not 
that you arc in India in response to our invitation You must 
realize that there is sullen discontent everywhere and everyone 
sa)? ‘lie do not want foreign rule* And uhy this over anxiety 
about Jjow we would fare without you’ Go to the pre British 
period. History docs not record a larger number of Hindu- 
Mushnt nols In fact, the history of my own time*! shows a darker 
record The fact is that the Bntish arms arc piwirless to pre- 
vent nots, though they arc powerful enough to punish the guilty 
and the innocent We hear of no riots in the reign even of 
Aurangzeb As for the invisions; tic i orst invasion left the 
villages untouched They were a periodic visitation of the plague 
If to avoid tint kind of plague, which aficr all may be a cleans 
ing process, vse should have to maintain an army of doctors 
and starve oimclvcs to pay for them, Vvc would far rather have 
the cleansing process Take the occasional inroads of tigrn and 
lions Would we submit to the erection of castles and fortresses 
at the expense of millions of rupees rather than fight the beasts 
straight and take the risk’ Pardon me, we arc not such a nation 
of absolute cowards, who would always run away from risk 
Better that we were wiped off the face of the earth than remain 
alive sustained by foreign bayonets No, you must trust us to 
know how to patch up our quarrels and to deal with invasions 
India, which has survned many invasions and showed a culture 
and a civilization unsurpassed by any on earth, need not be 
pitied and kept in cotton-wool ” 

I have simply condensed several hours’ talk into these few 
paragraphs Not that there were not many other questions 
discussed, but I have mentioned the mam thing which was the 
subject of discussion The fnends were good enough to give a 
patient heanng and promised to carry on the discussion with a 
view to being able to suggest some solution, which could be 
presented to the British Ministers 
There vvas the utmost fnendhness and sympathy as in 
Oxford, and the desire to understand and help uppermost in the 
mind of everyone I am tempted to cite one instance The 
question of India’s readiness to be treated as a Dominion or 
*a daughter nation’ was being discussed Some of the fnends 
said that it should not be difHcult for India to be satisfied with 
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^^hat IS called Domimon Status Hutchinron 'aid “India’s 

pcBiuon cannot, in the uaiuic of things, be htc Canada or 
South Afnca Ha%e tve e\er treated her as ‘a dau2htcr nation’’ 
The Dominions are natural bcLs, the\ bate grettn cut cf tbe 
mother coun^rt Hots can India be desenbed as 'uch, a colonj 
or a link’’ And Gandhyi gratefuUt 'aid ‘Mrs Hutcbir'cr, 
sou hate hit the mark.” 

At die Indiau Majlis, I must confess that the r’C t irtelligect 
quesuons tsere asled b) the English boss rather than the 
Indian bot« The ignorant quesuons were ctmmon to both- The 
Minonties’ question came up, and etoLcd from Gardkiji the 
foUoumg sinking explanation “Don’t thirL that paralfns 
has possessed the Hindu, \fi.sbm and Sikh mar*es in India 
Had It b'Ttn the case I ‘hcuJd rot hate been here to rcptc'cct 
the biggest crgamaation in India But the 'tupidit> is corfirtd 
to the present compam ” The bots roared t\i‘h laugHcr, ss 
Gandhiji capped the last rematk vrth the cxp'aratjcn “Fiesert 
compart meaning not this hin.se, but the Irtban delegates in 
the Round Table Conference, mcIiMLrg of ccui'e xr}'»elf” An 
Ignorant quesuon from the English bot-*, ‘wbt dees not 
the unanplo)cd rural population go to the iwns and join <omc 
industry’' cUai'^ a uitt> repl) “£\en the Rojal Cdmimssioa 
on Agnculture did net suggest this remedt ” 

But amidst this roanng laughter ite real message \ as net 
lost, as Gandhjji desenhed to them in detail the “'ciertific 
scorchirg of a whole race under the Bnt.'b rule” Irdeed, an 
Engash fnend at the meeurg, who was about to join the army 
and c-'pccung to Ica\e for India a fortiuaht hence, a_Led : 
‘Could >ou please tell us ho%s an Englishman goirg to Irdia can 
co-operate with IntLans and 'crve Irdia’’ To hum Gardhyi 
sa d “\Vell, the Grt thirg be »hould do is to 'ee Charlie 
Andress ard ask him what he did ard what he has gone 
through to serve India. He has dedicated excrv nurute cf his 
life to the s-Tvice of India, ard done the work cf leveral 
thojsmd Eogluhrocri Let the Erzluhmar, ilcrcfcrc, have lis 
first Icsons bom hmu Then he must know, net widi a %^cw 
to tca'^h, but to Icam how to serve Irdia, and if he approaches 
his task in that spmt he vviU ccrtainK leach But m doirg so 
he wrill efface himsMf and merge himself with the Irdiar', as fer 
instance, Mr Stokes has done in the Simla Hills Let them all 
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idcnuf>' tliemsclvcy, and try to help them ^Vhat cannot real 
love do’ Let all those who are fired wth lo;e for India 
certainly go to India The} arc needed there ’ 

TitE A!l^oRln£5 

Tiic ‘ FRIENDS ’ or the Quakers, who wxrc the first to extend 
to Gindhiji the nations wcloatne in their own ‘house, ha\c 
been tryini? to help as best as they can Once tlicy mooted the 
question of sending a deputation to India and discussed every 
detail of personnel and terms of reference and motfus opciandt 
They met Gandhiji with a senes of absorbing questions on tlic 
Indian situation I shall not cover all the questions and answers 
But, I cannot resist the temptation of recording the burning 
language in wlucli Gandliiji exposed the h}pocris} and ca 
mouflage of placing the Minorities’ question as an obstacle to ibc 
solution of the constitutional question I have tli-scnbed the 
Conference as packed and that dcliLcratcl} I could, if you want, 
demonstrate in you how wicked some of the tilings Iiavc been 
how much wire pulling has taken place before this packed Con 
Terence came into b-ing Supposing, we had been asked to elect 
representatives of the Mahasabha, or the Misalmans, or tlic 
untouchables, we should easily have had Congress representatives 
Would Congress ever have allowed ihc rights of the Indian 
States* subjects to be sold away’ It is an untenable claim for the 
Pnnees to make that they represent their subjects aUo It was a 
most fatal Haw m the Conference that the Pnnees should have 
been invited to come in a double capacit} There is a States’ 
People’s Conference in India and it could raise a terrific row 
over this question, but I persuaded them to Stay their hands 
“I have told you what is agitating my mind You may take 
the Congress to be incapable of bartering away the Minorities’ 
rights The untouchables I know as one can claim to know 
It would be equal to killing them if separate electorates were 
given them They arc at present in the hands of supenor classes 
They can suppress them completely and wreak vengeance on the 
untouchables who are at their mercy and it is because I want 
to prevent that thing happening that I would fight the demand 
for separate electorates for them Whilst I am saying this, I 
know, 1 am opening out my shame to you But in the existing 
state of things how could I invite destruction for them’ I would 
not be guilty of that enme Dr Ambedkar, able as he is, has 
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meeting llic I^nncashirc rmplo^«R and \sorking people The 
\'.annth of reception could onh be equalled b> uhat Gandhyi 
}iii 5 been finuhar ujlh in the lotvt s am! villages of India Tliere 
v\crc no public mcctirgv, but what was bctirr was a licart-to- 
licart chat with various groups of employers and cmplo)cd 
who placed before Gandhiji all the faeis in iheir possession, and 
even at the risk of having to repeat the same reply in substance, 
Gandhiji met all groups and declined to interview none. 

The Caese or the Distriss 

After jlavjao given all of dieni a patient bcanng, n was no 
happiness to Gandhiji to tell them that he could bnng them very 
little comfort, 'flicy had come vviUi great expectations perliaps, 
but Gandhiji had, witli great sorrow, to make it char to them 
that he was called to undertake a task to vihich lie and his 
country were unequil. natiomlKm is not so narrow that 
I should not feel Ihr ^our distress or gloat ovir it I do not 
want my country’s liappme«s at the sacrifice of an> other country's 
happiness. Hut whilst I sec that you arc hard lut, I am afraid, your 
diiiress is not largely due to India. Conditions have been bad 
for some years and tlic boycott came only ns the last siravv.” 
He said at Springv ale Garden Village* "rhcrc is not boycott of 
Briiisli cloth, as divtinguidird from otlxr foreign cloth, since the 
5 th March when tiic tnicc was signed A< a nation we are 
pledged to boycott all fonlgn cloth, hut m case of an honour- 
able settlement between England and India, le, in case of a 
permanent peace, I should not liesitate to give preference to Lan- 
cashire cloth to all other foreign cloth, to the extent that we 
may need tn supplement our cloth and on agreed ttrms. Hut 
how much relief that can give you, I do not know You must 
recognize that all the markets of the world arc now not open 
to you What you have done, all other mtions arc doing today 
Even Indian mills would be protlticmg more and more cloth 
every day. You, surely, will not want me to restrict Indian 
enterprise for the sake of Lancashire” 

”1 am pained,” he said, “at the unemployment litre. But 
here is no starvation or scmi-starv.itjon In India we have 
both. If you went to the villages of India, you would find utter 
despair in the eyes of the villagers, you would find half-starved 
skeletons, living cropscs If India could revive them by putting 
life and food into them in the slmpc of work, India would help 
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the «orli Toda^ India is a cur«e There is a part) in m\ 
country ^\hich ^%ou!d sooner see an end to the lives of these 
half starved milhons in order that the rest may live I thought 
of a humane method and that was to give them worL with 
vvhich they vscrc faimbar, vvhidi thev could do in their cottages, 
vvhich required no great imestment in implements and of v hich 
the product could be easily sold. This is a task which is v oithy 
of the attenUoT even of Lancashire” 

But look at these mills v hich were husv hives onlv the other 
dav lying absolutely idle. In Blackburn, Danven, Great Har 
wood and Acenngton over a hundred miUs have had to clo^ 
down. In the Great Harv f>rd area nothing less than 17,436 
looms are idle 

\^e took special traimng at «)!lcgcs id weaving Indian 
tcxulcs, we arc weaving dfo'is exclu'’veh for India, and v hv 
should we not make then todav and bnng about better 
relatjom between India ard England’ <aid some of the 
emplov e^ 

‘\S e nelped India coneg the famin e of 1897 99 \\ c col 
lected monev for the poor and sent it to tb-m. kVe have 
alwavs «tood for a liberal pohev «hciuld tic Ix'vcott be 

directed against us’ <aid S)me of the vvoriung people Some 
of them placed their icdividuaigncvarcesbcforc Gandhiju The 
mo't pathetic 0** them all was the folio nng 

‘ I am a cotton operative. I have been a weaver for io vears 
and no'v 1 am without work. It is not want or distress that 
worries me. Mv esjmaie of mv^elf is gone I have fallen in 
mj O’vn esumatc uu^crudi as I am a rcmpicn of uncmplo) 
mem do’c I do not thiidc I am going to finish m\ life WTtli 
am self respect-” 

Tie bwARMimii Tpiti* 

At KAYES V !„ch 15 a rest fcous*- m \od:sh.re for tit 

cmplovcrs, and the pro*peTOLs amorg th» emplov ees v ho m-ght 
care to sperd a ViCcL-ecd there, 'evcni] deputajoas of t-rm- 
p'o" cd pcop'e wa.tcd v-poa Gandhiji with very rcarl' the S2'”*- 
ta’c ard the brethren in the rest hom^ bad a sp-nal servacc 
where thev prayed for tl e vill of God to prevail. It vas ira 
pomb'c for Gardhiji to di giase h« faling* ‘T wc ’d b“ untn.c 
to you, I V oJd b- afalscfhend if I v ere no*- frank vsi h voj,” 
said Gandbiji and poured out h.s heart before tnem fo- three 
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of an ,'■- rdTn™“« l.= haTrauc" 

politics were in his life incxmca y . refrained 

the banner of truth abose ^rythmg ebe how he t. 
from wedding himself to the “ ,;'„orld con- 

the spinmng wheel before the conn ry rhinos I strove 

ditiom had dmen diem to to Kron hqaor 

,„d. Lord Irwan last March for the hterty lo^ > 

and foreign cloth He suggested ranme^ it I smd 

cott for three months as “ EOtu^ d t ^ 

I could not give it “P ™"^“/ht.„dred million on 

uncmplo)cd, but we have ^ , your average 

employed and underemployed for half 1 ^ 
unemployment dole is joshllhnp ooerftivc was nght in 

shillings and sia pence a 't.ou I do believe it 

saying that he was falling m his remain idle and 

is a debating thing for a human hi ng 
to live on doles Wli.lst ! day and got them to 

the strikers remaining idle for a sing 1 
break stones or carry sand and work in pu therefore, 

own CO workers to join them in t la vv “ unemployed, 

what a calamity it must be to 3“ ^"^“r tvarof cm 

several millions becoming degrade ^ ^ j 

ployment, devoid of self respect, dmoid of ,,^11 place 

not take before them the ravage of ^ I,, use 

b fore the dog over there the message of Lml m 
hiingiy million, wh^a have im lusm > ,, ,„rssage of 

only God is their bread I before them 

God only by taking the sacred message ol 
It 1 ! good enough to talk «f „ „,crr luncheon, 

alter a nice breakfast and looking lorvv base to go 

but how am I to talk God “n o'Sy appear as 

Without two meals a day^ lo i r Tyarti-* were cctimg ihcir 
bread and butter Well, the llfeel m order 

bread from their sod I offered J1 t^duy before the 

that they may get *0 butter, aud if J “PP'" ThLe come as 
Iltiush public m my biff starved, half naked, dumb 

the sole representative of those ^ presence ol 

million, VVe have prayed Iha. »■= ma^“ P,„bt mil- 

Gods sunshine I tell you It » '“P-g™ “ “ „usery you 
hons arc knocking at your door 1 -vcn in > 
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are comparatively happ) I do not grudge that happiness. I 
wash wefl to joj, but do not think prospering on tl e tombt 
of the poor rullioas o** India. I do not «anl for India nv iso- 
la ed bfe at aU, but I do not »/am to dnoend on am/ country 
*07 m\ food and do hin'»’ Whilst we may devT'e means for 
tidin'’ o er the present cnsi., I must tdl you that ycu should 
cheriih no hope of reviving the old Lancashire trade. It is iir- 
posab'e I cannot rehgiouslv fcelp in the process. Suppixmg, I 
have ^uddenlv 'topped breathing, and am helped bv artificial 
respiraaoD for a while and begin to b'eathe again, trust I, for 
ever, depend on artifiaal rc<pirat on and refuse to use my own 
lungs again^ No it would be suiadaL I must try to strengtb'ti 
mv own lungs and hve on tnv own resources \ou must pm, to 
God that India may strengthen her lungs Do not attribute 
vour nusen to India. Think of th** \ orid forces that arc pcnvcr 
fullv vvonjcg against vou. Set Uuiwts m the dr. light of reason ' 

And later Gandhiji «3id 

‘Prav te’l me what am I to do with a fifth of the human 
race living on the verge of star ation and dnnid of all «en«e rf 
self respect. It should occupy the attention even of unemploved 
Lancashire, ^ou have told us of the help Lancashire gave us 
during the famine of iCo^^ipoo WTiat return can vve render 
but the blcssinss o*" the poor* I have come to give you fair 
trade. But, if I go without givmg it, it will not be through am 
fault of nunc. Iherc is no bitterness in me I claim fellowship 
with the lowest of animals AMiv cot then with Englishmen with 
whom VC have been bound, for good or lU, for cr/cr a cenuirv 
and amonsst whom I claim *ome of mv dearest fnends^ \ou 
vsill find me an easy pron<riUon, but if you wiU rep-' in' 
advances I 'hall go avvav, not in bitt cu e s s, but with a «/mse tliat 
I was not pure enojgh to find a lodgement m vour hearts’ 
Fo2nc> Cmjth Boycott 

The TAix with the rmp'ovcrs at Edg-worth was most fnendlv 
and earned on in a mo*t dispasnonste spinl. It w as tnere that 
Gandhiji fo’nbU b'oagH out the cco’-omic nature of tee ferfstn 
cloth bovcott. 

Is ft p 7 sn*U U d.zme Jer c fab t el fvfi i Jim ic, err 
yV cr t t fuf 

IVTi-n the so’e object was tha^ofpjnishing Bnta n as in 1530 
when people preferr e d artidcs of American o- Gcnran make to 
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r nnfuVi m-ikc It 'Vis avm%cdly for a poliucal purptKC 
those of Bntish rn-ii^r, hovcoltcd Bui now the ongi 

Fven Briush rmchincr> w boycott but it is 

- 1 " 

p„Jnmt l« J«w "i"' "" bihalf of iho nulls In 

Tho bojeott ^n-ort be<!un ss,.l. oor quarrel 

fact, It was liio first construcu ^ millionaires are 

ivtth the local ™"t7r’.lies arfnot controlling our pol.cv 
supporting our inoscmcrit, > when tie go put to 

buV we are ttiing to 10*00 null cloth, tie 

the villages we do not ash them t 
ash them to wear Kliadi or to make tneir 
every Congressman it expected to vv „ ; , it/iieA 

IWiclmr .sea ncji >v, }m m ,nfa / X!,; mi/( .»»«, 

jw are iouiif Ic £«• ““ jJ pL, u„J! lia/ls oc^ *' 

Ihi uaienifn/oiiineir »/ f iaiajAitr eemn Im* 

a jmrrr danger U^r j ^ calastroplie happens, 

If 1 am still living then ^ ,„ the pro- 

1 make bold to sav that the mills adult siilfrage 

cess And, with real political pow , „„„cjcd classes to 
waU come and it "iH ■“I"’"'’'' t'' 

Clash the interests of the S^' '' J „ ,„ll rhlh at Ihr 

Dm’l ym Ihiak proptr IhrmstlM mil g 
Ammrans an gmrrg bark la liqaar michty weapon used li) 

No In Amenca, prohibiuon people were 

a powerful nation against fashionable In India, 

accustomed to drinking • is/rcas Khadi has become a 
mill cloth svas never a 

fashion and a passport oniic salvation of my peop c 

happens, I shall fight on for the «o^ for 

and that, you vmII agr«. rht rapml^ of fconomic compeMionittU 
It will be an unequal fight The po 7 
carry eierythinp before .ft the hand of 

God. you say. has Hc wdl not sulfer defeat -n 

and will continue to do so » 

India 
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Mr. Grey, the Chairman of die Cotton Spinners’ and Manu 
facturcrs’ Association, who earned on a large part of this in- 
teresting conversation, agreed that the distress was more felt 
because they were dunking of a most concentrated area, whereas, 
he said, in this area of Blackburn, 50 per cent of unemploy- 
ment was due to India, in his own area of Bumely, only 15 per 
cent was due to India He also agreal that many of the mills 
had been dosed down before the boycott of Bntisli goods was 
declared by the Congress and that a large part of the distress was 
due to world conditions and he also agreed that even a com- 
plete lifting of the ooycott was not going to relieie. the distress 
considerably 

Poverty in England anu Inpia 
The UNEMPLOYED working men, who saw Gandhiji, were m 
no bitter mood On the contrary, they ashed questions about 
the agncultural condi'ions in India, why (he agncultunst had 
no work for «ix months in the year, why the standard of living 
was so poor and so on and so forth The question with them, as 
they frankly put ic, was not of starvation but lo tered standard 
of living, where the\ could spend a shilling they have to be 
satisfied with six pence, and whilst many of them can save no- 
thing at all, many had to Iivt. on their savings The rate of their 
present dole is 17/. male, 15/- female (9/- for wife if not a worker) 
and 2/- for each child per week. “This,” said Gandhiji, “is a for- 
tune, and for you, a resourceful race, it should not bcdifRcuIt 
10 hit upon other industries and occupations For my starving 
crorcs, I hav e no other occupation If some of you experts can 
find It, I am prepared to substitute it for the spinning wheel 
In the m"atiwhile, 1 can hold out to you no more hope than this, 
that an independent India, as an equal partner of Great Bntain, 
mil give preference to Lan'^aihirc cloth, which India needs and 
which Lancathirc alone can produce, over all foreign cloth” 
Poor comfort this, but as they left I found no bitterness ni 
them One o'" them said ‘Somctlung good cannot but come 
out of this And, if nothing good, no evil can come out, and 
goodv-ill certainU is the inimediate result. ^S’c understand each 
other now It is a pnvilege to have seen Mr Gandtii, a mighty 
force ihrowm up by ih- avak'-niiig Ea t’ Anotlier smd *I am 
one of the unemp’oyed, bat if I was m India I would say the 
same thing that Mr Gandhi is saying ’ 
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The Drj.'t or C\vtfroury 

’* Slid ihc Dnn in his chinning, 
.•Tnr eomr lo Canter 

easy manner, nhy Mr ^,,,1 

burs Is It ”"■■’"’'"5 V J, ,,M them tint t, nte ap trt from 
me.theyseemtottoniler ,„t in common b tween 

polnits, Here IS [t „ |uit lo have a talk 

Mr GantUii and me, and tl foravard to i meeting 

about dungs spiritual that 

1, nil Mr Gandhi and I . , L.-„,dh>ji had to impose 

Tlrey had an intimate •Mk miMh 
silence on himself ^ 'hree ^ 

neat day at the same hour when he had m ^ 

t.ora of an important 'j Ganilh.jt 'And woe 

Mr Dean, 1 am ^"'eah said the Dean who had 

,rmk^i^r;lre;5';:^-uend.hc^ 

■■I would lose It,” Gandhi), had almady 

So we attended an c'^Vi'd 'of 'the seiaice, oITered 

bury Cathedral Tlie D“" “ delegates at the Round Table 
special praier for *' '"f' ^,„d,a the ordered liberty that 
Conference asking of God to gi . Mmighiy 

Fnglandwas enjoying tdhonl in China These 

to rclicsc the suffering of the jee 

^vere no convcnuon-il or pious pr-.>crs, as I 
ClII'^A 


"Till BOOKS on your table China ” The little 

‘ show that you arc out 'Oh yes I have been 

inquiry was enough to drasv lie jiat has befallen China 

a student of Chtna, but the planning a v.sit nod 

makes a study of .tsmpertnve and wc^aj^P^^ ^ ,h I 

spnng Dr Scliwcilzet, I '*“?'■ j ] The area submerged 

hopeNv.ll be there, Charlie Anto'" ^g l„s than 8o millions 
equals the area of the Brslssh W“. „,ll.on have pen 

of people are alTccted and >»">'*■"’ „„ ,i.c spot and nvet the 
shed We should study die on it,” said the Dean 

attention of the whole world, sf 
With much emotion 
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“You vkiil stud> ill'' political aspect too^ ’ I asked “Yes,” 
said tiic Dean “Liberty, to m*-, does not mean mj liberty It 
means the bbert) of alJ and c\cr>onc “ 

“You could not have hi' on a b-tfcr p-rvoinel for the inquiry,” 
said I, and immediatel) the D'*an proceeded to pa, a inbule to 
Dr Grenfell and Dr Scmraiz'T “Dr Grenfell’s is a nam'* 
known to all m EnjUnd. He went to far off Labrador to work 
lor the oppre?4ed there, and for Schweitzer it would b'* 

a coniinuali jii of the wori he has h^’t doing in the heart of 
/Africa.” 

“He has just «ent a cop> of his latest book to Gandhiji,” 
«aid I, and the Dean said he knew the book “Dr Schweitzer 
ga\c a nets turn to the <y-nt'al current of theological thought 
m Europe,” jgid the Dean ‘ ^rd tho i?h he would «cem to hz/c 
gone to die other cxtrem« I thirk his was a timely warning 
He 13 a remarkab'e personality He made a d'vp study of music, 
especially of Bach, of t /here music he i as a slillcd executant, 
then studied *urgcrs and took his Doctor’s d-gree and finally 
dcaded to go ofT to farthest \fnca to sene the oppressed huraa- 
mtv there. Hu guiding moincs were two (i) Hu implicit faith 
m the word of the Lord that be s.ho loseth hu life 'hall find 
it, (a) That he must do something to expiate the ems of our 
people— the tyranme and brutalttm we had pciyeirated on them 
by the nefanojs slave traffic, ardour having demorahacd them 
by liqour No cxpiauon could be enough, lie thought, and so 
threw hims If nght in tlie midst ofdiscas/’ and danger and death “ 
Rcsiia 

I ME’TiosKD Bertrand Russell’s book on China lying on his 
tabl- and the Dean started olT saving som-thing about Bertrand 
Russell vvluch compelled him to say som'-thirg about hirisclf 
“Oh yes, I hate known Bertrand RuiscU 'veil At the time of 
the Ru-nan Re" o’uiion, I had him to speak on Ruria and in- 
clined the sjtpiCTon of the then military authonlies in 
Manch'^tr', sotdicn attended our meeting I Ml that what the 
Russians wen* do ng was U»e nght thinH Tl»*y were said to 
ha c denounced rthgion and Chnstiani'; I did rot mnd it, for 
I sa 1 quite clearly tliat what they did v/as mo-c important 
than V hat they sad \nd lothing cou’d hate been irorc in 
ih** sp nt of Chnst than thnr light for th'* poor and th<* op- 
press^ and to assure that the anx-mtics of life must be giv-n 
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from the bottom upwinli Itn nothethits-\>cth T ord, Lord’ that 
IS the true Clmttian, "but he that docth the will of the Lord ” 

■"You will be ai^rccably surprised Dean” said I, “lo finil 
til It the same view has been expressed by Noel md Dorothy 
Buxton in almo t identical langu igc in the book called The 
Ckallm^t of DolihmM" He vns delighted He hid not seen 
tlie Ixxjk ulijch 1 promised to send him If only we knew tin 
men uc Intc fought’* said the Dean ivitli a sigh and men 
tioiied the Germans “I saw them and knew them s ud thi Dean 
"and felt tint we could not fight Uicm I mentioned Lord 
Haldane, and the Dean said, “He was one of tlie very few who 
kne^v Germany and the Germans He was Scotch, was not able 
to enter I bclien'C on grounds of health the university here, he 
ssent to Gcrimny and imbibed all Uiat was best m thu German 
rulture ’’ 

But -is he was talking about these and kindred topics his 
mind svns with all the oppressed bomaniiy in diJIrnni parts of 
tilt world and he said *‘As uc were reading t)t 2jrd Psalm 
during the afternoon service I felt that Mr Gandhi must have 
often been m the situation graphical^ desenbed there and must 
ha\( always fell strong in the strength of God’ 

But as for mr, I am a wotm and a man, a tery seorn of mtn, and 
tilt oulcaste of the people 

All thejr that set me laugh me (9 seom, they shoot out their lips and 
shape thetr heads saying he trusted in God that He iiould deliier km, 
let Hm deliver him if He mil have him 

And then • Though I walk the cahry of the shadow of death, 

I will fear no eml Tor Thou art with me. Thy rod and Thy staff 
eomforl me 

And the Dean repeated thtse last verses "Many have asked 
me whether I was going 10 com ert Mr Gandhi to CJimtianity,’’ 
added the Dean "To convertbim'" F have said to them indig- 
nantly • "His IS one of the most Chnst-likc lives that I have yet 
come across ” 

"Some one lias said," I reminded the Dean, “(hat (he Church 
repels, but religion attracts, and these fnends miss tlu true spirit 
cf ftn’rgrorr ” 

lllE ClItJRrilMAN 

"That ts very striking I wonder who has said it,’’ said the 
Dean But he took care to add a pendant "And yet all movements 
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establish contact wth them and, if possible, help in the solution 
of the problems that sverc claiming the attention of the world" 
"Such a Msit,” he added, “was the present oric and he ivas sure 
that if Gandhiji enjoyed Ihc peace here, htf must come once 
again ” "The press people arc asking me if Mr Gandhi visited 
the Cathedral and sshai he did there Well, 1 said to them, he 
accompanied me, took part in the worship Jtnd stood there m 
the attitude and went through the gestures appropnate to wor- 
ship But I told them that they might say that the picture I 
shall always treasure is of Mr Gandhi standin^> a hook in hand, 
in front of my drawing-room fire and ffchng quite at home I 
wash a painter could paint it" 

No Amritsar Again 

"I DO NOT KNOW,” hc added, "whether the press people will 
report all that I have said I do not mind JO long as they do 
not put in my mouth things 1 ha%c not said In the North, 
tjtcssmcn. were o^uitc ^ood to me I do not know' how they will 
treat me here But I thought I must use the occasion by declar- 
ing to the British pubhc through them, that >n ease the Round 
Table Conference fails, I, at any rate, will no* tolerate a rule of 

the strong hand— the British pubhc will not tolerate a repetition 

of Amritsar ” 

The l^can showed Gandhlji over the Christ Church Cathedral 
Coirg into the history of every part of that ancient architecture, 
hc laid the very greatest emphasis on incidents revealed the 
true spirit of the sotcrcign virtues of liberty and toleration 
"Tliomas a’ Becker really died for liberty He rebelled against 
the authority of kings That is why his name is revered through- 
out Europe Down there, right under the navC, is nn old church 
where the French Presbytenam, who fled from penccuiion 
in France, were allowed to come and worship i*' peace There is 
the tomb of Hubert Walter who joined the Crusades found 
the Sultan a very amiable man You see the head of the Sultan 
on the tomb, and whilst three or four other heads on the 
tomb arc defaced or obliterated, I am glad, this remains 
Man is not Made for MAcint^cRY 
At night hc squatted on the floor watching Gandhiji spinning 
his wheel ‘ They say," said he, "Mr Gandhi hates machinery. 
Well, this is the most delicate piece of mach>i^ery I have seen, 

N V.-I4 
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sent to ‘Dear Unde Gandhi* birthday presents in the shape of 
a toy dog and s%\ccls, and wished “you had a birthday cake 
with king and a bird on it. Please wli you come here on jour 
birthday and we will have band and play music about ‘daisy’ 
and 'assay in a manger* and light candles’" 

Theory and Practice 

But there is one who does not belong to the Children’s 
House but is growing up under her parents’ care She is just 
four and this is how she tries to keep the memory of an evening 
witli Gandhiji green “I ha\c a bone to pick with you," said 
her father to Gandhijt on the birthday. "And what is it?" 
asked Gandhijt laughing. "Well my htllc Jane comes every 
morning to me, hits me and wakes me up and says, "now don’t 
jQu hit back, for Gandhi told us the other day never to hit 
back!" Tlicre are others who, their parents lovingly complain, 
have become little handfuls inasmuch as they insist on being 
awakened early morning to say ‘good morning’ to Gandhiji 
when he goes out for a walk, and the parents, who have beert 
DO early risen, arc hard put to it to wake up early and wake 
the little ones early. Perhaps, these little ones will grow up into 
sturdy rebels In future and prove a handful to the parents, if 
the latter refuse to grow with them. That I am building no 
castles m the air, but on the solid rock of fact, wiU be apparent 
from what the little children have imbibed. 

Here, for instance, is an essay written on the birthday by 
a small girl (I forget her age, but I know she is less than ten) : 

“St. Francis of Assisi was called the htUe poor roan of Assisi. 
He was just like Gandhi in every way. 

“They both loved nature, such as the children, birds and 
flowers. Gandhi wears loin-clothes like St Francis did, when 
be was on earth. 

“Gandhi and St Franco were sons of rich merchants One 
night while St. Francis was feasting with his followers, he thought 
of the poor Italiaru. He ran out and gave up the nch clothes 
and his money to the poor and dressed himself in old sacks, 
just like Gandhi. 

“St. Francis of Assisi took some of fiis Iblfowcrs. They made 
huts of trees. Gandhi did the very same thing He gave up all 
his rich gay life to the poor Indian people. 
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Niggers and Our Fi-'sq 

In covtrast witJi this, here is a picture of a school m the 
countrj, about 40 miles from London, I visited in company with 
Mr. Brailsford “Now tcK me,” I asked them, “the name of the 
country I come from *’ TTierc was a few moments' silence but 
at last the five year old daughter of the teacher said, “From 
a nigger country ” Her neighbour slightly older was shocked 
and whispered into her cats “He is not dark He is an Indian ” 
In another class Mr Brailsford asked where India was on the 
map They showed India quite all right, but the teacher imme- 
diately added to their knowledge “It is a country under our 
flag, and this gentleman has come to demand nghts for his 
people" Poor things, they had not heard of “Gandhiji”, but I 
discoicred later on that the boy who whispered into the ears of 
the girl and corrected her was the son of a working woman 
who reads newspapers and has a great regard for Gandhiji 
The pictures of the Children’s House I have given are a tri- 
bute to those in charge of the House, as also a specimen of 
the coming generation Thousands upon thousands of children 
in England will have seen Gandhiji before he leaves the English 
shores And who knows, it may be this generation with whom 
we may have to settle accounts after all* They will be much 
better and more fair-minded parties to deal with, than the pre- 
sent parties fed on the dailies that can say nothing good of India 
and do say mucii that is bad and untrue 
VIII 

H N Brailsford 

Mr Brailsford When you abolish the salt tax, what substi- 
tute will you propose to fill the hole in the revenue^ 

Gandkijt Salt is a small matter What really matters is the 
excise on toddy and opium That is really a big proportion of the 
revenue There is no way of filling that gap, unless we can cut 
down the cost of the army That 1$ the octopus that is strangling 
us This temhie dram must come to an end 

Bt That, I imagine, will be the chief issue at the Round 

G Indeed, it will, we can’t shirk it 

The Artist Do you intend then to clear out the White garrison? 
G Certainly, I intend to clear it out 
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J)t Would >ou, then, if the pnnciple of IndiVs control were 
granted, be ^vl!llng to nnjotiate over the numbers and cost 
of the reduced Wutc garrison which ^ou would be willing to 
maintain for a term of >eats’ 

G \cs, we will agree to anvihmg of that kind, if it w in 
the interest of India 

Hr Well, I think that would be ratlier to ourintcresf than yours 
G (laughing) — All the same we would agree to that 
Hr It’s the principle of control that makes the difhculty I 
don't think jouwill get thau Reduction is another matter m 
«omc degree )oii will get that We arc going into the Disarma- 
ment Conference presently this might be part of our contn- 
bution to world disarmament 

G I have said what t want My terms arc knovsn But they 
are all holding hack, as if tliey were afraid to say what they 
wall grant But I am <imle prepared to wait 
j!?r Things arc bound to move slowly, while we arc absorbed 
in our economic crisis That roa^ be an advantage however 
The Artist I am only an outsider, but isn’t there another 
diHiculty’ Are not the Indian rnnees die wont obstacle in 


your path* 


The Princes 


O Ttrs PRINCES are Bnush officers in Indian dress A Prince is 
vn the same position as a British ofliccr he lias to obey 
Hr Then can you leave the Pnnccs under tlic control of the 
Viceroy* 

G IVe must get control for the Indian Covernment 
Hr But don’t they prefer to be under the Viceroy* 

G Ask any of them, and they will say so But deep down 
jn their heart of hearts, is it possible that they can be content? 
AHer all they are the same colour as we arc They arc Indians. 

Bt But they gam someUung under the present arrangement, 
Vihich you could never allow The bureaucracy exacts pohtencss 
from them, and political corrccUtude, but it allows them to treat 
tlicir subjects pretty much as they please 

G "Politeness" is not the woni for it Say rather "abject 
submissvort" Not one of them can call lus soul his own The 


Nizam may start some project or the other An angry letter from 
the Viceroy is enough to stop him Y®** know what happened 
in Lord Reading’s time 
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THE NATIOS’S \OICE 


Br Apart from this question of control, is there any hope 
of legislation on behalf of >our “half starved milhons” if the 
Pnnees are to nominate 40 per cent of the membership of the 
Federal I^egislature^ 

G We can deal ssitb these as vre have dealt with >ou. It 
will be much easier 

Bt. I think their repl> would be rather more brutal than ours 
e used the lalh they would use the nfle 
G That’s your race pnd* That’s right I like you for it 
All of us ought to ha%e it. But you don’t rcahze how much 
Bntish po cr in Irdia rests on prestige Indians arc hypnotized 
b) iL You are a brave race, and your reputation enables you 
to o\ crave us I’ve seen the sam* thing in South Afnea ITic 
Zulus are a fighting race, and yet a Zulu will tremble at the 
sight of a revolver, even if it is not loaded. If we get into con 
flict with the Pnrees they won’t have the advantage of your 
prestige. If our people have to face Mahratta troops they will 
say U) themselves “We arc Mahraiias too” Talking of South 
Afnea gives me a precedent for the charge that we want to 
bnng about incur relations with the Pnnees Swaziland used to 
be under the control of Downing Street, but when the Union 
was formed, control was Crarulerred toiL In ihesam'^ way, we 
argue that the Pnnees ought to be transferred to the control 
of the Indian GovemmenL 

IX 

In the Lvtt) of Steel 

The woodbrooke settletest is a place where international 
peace, friendship and brotherhood are spcciallv cultivated and 
promoted through the devoted endeavours of QuaJier friends like 
Mr Alexander viho c<unc out to India last year in there pcnious 
umes leaving his vife, a chrome cripple, needing his dad) at- 
tendance, at home, h^ Mr Jack Hoyland, who has done much 
\ij -spntsii -a tinrcct Wi'n, -sAflaN Vii 

a professor in India, and whilst he has b“en teaching students 
of some 15 nationalities at W’oodhrooke, and hke Mr H G 
Wood, thar Director of Studies, adored and loved by all 
Woodbrookc is also 3 place of pilgnmagc inajnn.ch as it u an 
example of wea’th earned and used as a trust for the benefit of 
mankind. It is maintained out of the endowments made liy 
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Cadbury of the chocolate fame, in fact, the settlement house is 
the house in which hfr Cadbury lived and where Ins son serves 
as Warden The spmt of the welcome accorded to Gandhiji 
may be judged from Mr Wood s letter to Gandhiji, apologizing 
for Ins absence from Wooclbrooke that evening 

"I am, as the French would say, desolated to find ihat 
a pnor engagement of long standing prevents me from presid- 
ing at the gathering at Wootlbrookc this Sunday afternoon, 
and deprives me of the pnviJege of welcoming you in the 
name of your many fnends and admirers in Birminglnm 
“Many people in England do not understand you and, 
when we do understand you or think we understand you, 
we cannot always follow you, but we thank God that at 
tins crisis in India’s history and in world affairs Hr has 
raised up a prophet with such gifts of moral leatlmliip as 
you possess We know something of the responsibilities sihich 
you arc now carrying and we shall be proud if s quiet day in 
our Wootlbrooke fcllotvship may help to sustain tlic strength 
you need for your great task Our hope is that the labours 
of the Conference on which you arc engaged may issue in 
such an understanding between India and England, Hindu 
and Muslim, as shall fulfil the legitimate ideals of Indian 
natiomhim 

"We hope also for such a settlement as may further 
yoiir own concern for the uplift of the manhood of the pcasan 
try m India, for the great challenge of your life and work to 
us — a challenge which we know we need and to which we 
hut falteringly respond — lies m the constant reminder wluch 
you bring to us of the prayer of Rabmdranatli Tagore ’Give 
me the strength never to disown the poor’ ’ 

And indeed the Poet's prayer may be said to conrorm to the 
life and thought of those who have dedicated themselves to the 
settlement 

Tub Bishop or BiRMiNCiiAii 

FiiE sctLNTisT Bisiioi made out a strong case for saence and 
machinery which he said must be made to free man from ma- 
nual toil, so that he may have all his time or the bulk of it for 
mtellcctual work Gandhiji reminded the Bisiiop that he could 
not trust the average man to use all his spare time profitably on 
the strength of the old adage ‘Satan always finds some work for 
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“No,” said Gandhiji, "I cannot sia\ bc)ond m) time I 
would cease to hi\c any influence here if I oventajed and the 
people would cease to respond The influence that I now excr* 
CISC IS only a temporary influence, not permanent My place 
IS in India, in the midst of ni> countrymen, who may be called 
upon to start another campaign of sufTcnng In fact, the 
English people seem to respond today because they know that 
I represent a suffering people and when I am suffering with m> 
own countrymen, I would be speaking to them from India as 
heart speaks to heart ” 

CURATIt'E EdlCATIOS 

I MUST MENTION also thc xtsit lo Rudolf Sicincrs school for 
curative education Rudolf Steiner passed awav in 1925 but his 
followers are tryang to carry on his work His aim was 
to work for a deeper and truer undeistanding of humanity, 
and to understand and appreaate the capacity of every nation 
for making a contribution to the evolution of the uorld He 
has earned on, what Schitler called, “aesthetic education of 
humanity” It covered many brmches of science, including 
a better culture of the soil through a better understanding of the 
physical forces and the laus of astronomy What we arc con* 
cerned with here is the educational experiment TTiey take in 
their school the mentally and morally defective children, those 
who are usually given up as incurable One of the boys we saw 
in the ‘Sunficld’ School at Birmingham tv^as a cnpple having 
been vicum of a fnghtful motor crash and not only lost the use 
of his limbs but of his brain as well The curative education is 
through an observation and understanding of the potcntiahties 
of the child to aesthetic influence — such as the beauty of the 
sun and the moon and the stars, of fine physical scenery, of 
painting and music, which plays a very large part Above all, 
I suppose, the greatest curative use is that of love which clasps 
in Its fold the infirm and the defective and deformei ^Vc heard 
them sing Latin and Greek chants (which strongly reminded me 
of Vedic chants) and German songs and they seemed to take 
in practically everything Instead of finding raving maniacs, 
we found a family of happyr children, who, had we not known, 
would not be discovered lo be defectives at all In the evening 
they had a ‘play’ in celebration of Gandhiji’s visit, but we could 
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pressure to bcir on those who arc conducting Uie affairs of the 
State here 

“I know enough of the composition of this meeting to know 
that >ou are all earnest seekers after truth and anxious to do 
nght, not only especially with regard to this but any cause 
that deserves the assistance of human beings And if \ou mil 
approach this question from ihu standpoint, it is ju»i bkcly 
that the deliberations of ibe Round 1 able Conference might 
protc fniirfu! ” 

Dttioe AVD Rtix 

One of the questions put to Gandinn at the end of his speech 
•was whether settlement was not made impossible by Indian 
representatives not agreeing among themselves on a communal 
question Gandhiji while emphatically repudiatirg the 'ugccstion 
said, “I know you have been taught to think tike that You 
cannot shake off the spell of the hypnotic suegestion My ease is 
that alien rulers have ruled India on the pnnciple of ‘Divide 
and Rule* No alien Imperial rule could go on in India unless 
the rulers now coquetted with one and then with the other ptrty 
Vfe will continue to b« divided so long as the wedge of foreign 
rule lemains there, and sinks deeper and deeper That is the 
wav of the wedge But take out the wedge and ilic spin parts 
will instantly come to<*ciher and umte Again, the attainment 
of unity has been rendered a task of herculean di/Ticulty by the 
composition of the Conference itself as all the delegates here are 
nominated, none of them is duly elected If, for insttncc, the 
Nationalist Muslims hid been asked to elect their representative 
It would have been Dr Atisan Lastly, we should not forget 
that even if the present delegates had been elected they would 
have acted with a better scn*c of responsibility We, on the other 
hand, arc here on the suflCTance of the Bntish Prime Minister 
We arc responsible to nobody, vve have no constituency to appeal 
to Again, we arc reminded that unless vve agree among ourselves 
on the communal issue no progress is possible In the very nature 
of the things, therefore, each pulls in a different way and to exact 
the utmost he can Again, while the delegates arc called upon 
to present an agreed communal solution, they arc not told what 
they would get if they agree and so the incentive that could 
have made agreement beforehand possible is killed at the very 
start, rendenng agreement very nearly impossible Let the 
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Government declare that they are going to vnthdraiv from 
India vvheiher Indians agreed or not and >ou wll see that ve 
shall then soon agree I he fact of the matter is that no one feels 
that be is going to get real hte iibcrtv ^\^l2t L) offered is 
simpK a share m the power of the bureaucracy to exploit India 
ana this 'ets up an apple of cLscord in our midat. Further, the 
Gov emment baviog made constitution mating dependent upon 
the solution of the communal question, e\ cry party is tempted to 
pitch Its d'*iaand as high as possible If the Gov emment at all 
meant basiness it would onhesitatiagly accept rav suggestion, 
VIZ j to anpomt a judicial tribunal to decide the communal 
question at issue If this is done there is evers possibility of an 
i^reed solution being reached widiout the intervention of the 
judiaal tribunal.** 

ERTTAnds ONLY FcNcnoN IS India 
Ls RZPLY to a further question asking what would happen m 
India during the transition penod if the British Government 
abdicated its fusctioo, Candhiji said, “Alien rule is bke foreign 
matter in an organic body Remove the poison and the body 
will at once <tart recuperatmg It is prepost-rous to suggest that 
the Bnnsh Government would be abdicating its function if it 
withdrawn &om India. The only function that it is fulfilling to* 
day » of exploiting India Let fintain cease to ecpioit India and 
India will immediately rc%nvc econonucallv ” 

Tim Bamsu Bwma 

“You TALK of the impov embment of India as being the result 
of Bntish exploitation,” asked another member, “but is it not 
a fact that the teal cause of the agncultunsc^ misery is the 
rapacity of the Eama and extravagance of expenditure on the 
o cc a si on of mamages and funerals’ Finally, you charge the 
Bntish Government with extravagance. But what have you to 
say to the extravagance of the Indian Pnnees’ ' 

“The Indian Bania,” replied Gandhiji, “is not a patch upon 
the English Bania and if we were aenng violently, the Indian 
Eama would deserve to be shoL But then, the Bntuh Bania 
vsculd deserve to be shot a hundred times The rate of interest 
barged by the Indian Bania is nothing compared to the loot 
earned on by tnc Bntish Eama through the jugglery of cur- 
rency and merciless exactions of land revenue I do not know of 
another instance in history of such an organized exploitation of 
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so unorganized and gcntJc a race. As for the profligacy of the 
Indian Princes, while I would have little liesuaiion, if I had the 
power, in dispossessing them of their insolent palaces, I ^^ould 
ha\c infimtcly less in depriving Uie British Gosernment of New 
Delhi. The extravagance of the Princes was nothing compared 
to the he.artlcss squandering of cror<s of rupees on Neiv DcUa 
to satisfy the svhim of a Viceroy in Older to reproduce 
England in India, when misses of people were dsing of hunger.” 

The question next asked was “Have the people of India 
themselves come lo an agrtcmcni on fundamentals’” “Ihc Con- 
gress h.as come with an .agreed scheme of communal settlement 
but it is not accepted Here at the Conference the Congress is 
only one of the many parties that are said to be rt-presented 
here. The organic fact, however, is that it is the only represent- 
ative body speaking for the vast masses in India It is the one 
live, organic and independent organization, that has been func- 
tioning for dose upon fifty years It is the only organization lliat 
has stood the test of untold sufTcnng It is the Congress which 
am\rd at a settlement with the Government and, s.-iy what you 
will, it is the only organization that will one day replace the 
present Government. My claim is that the scheme that it pro- 
duced through a representative commiitre of one Sifch, one 
Muslim and one Hindu member of its cabinet would stand the 
test of any judicial tribunal $0 far as fairness and justness is 
conci-rncd." 

An amusing queiuon svas asked by a friend who quoted a 
letter from the Slanchtstcr GuarJtan m whicli the correspondent 
questioned Gandliij'i's authority to speak for the untouchables 
as he belonged to the pncstly class which had kept that com- 
munity depressed ao far and asked whether Gandhiji himself 
was not a great hindrance in the way of a settlement "I never 
knew,” replied Gandhyi, “that 1 was a Brahmin but I do 
happen to be a Bani-i, which js certainly regarded as a term 
of painful reproach. But let me inform the audience that my 
community excommunicated me when I came to the English 
shores 40 years ago and the work that I have been doing entitles 
me to be called a fhrmcr, weaver and untouchable. I was 
wedded to the work Cat the ortinction of ‘untouchabihty’ long 
before I was wedded to my wife Tlicrc were two occasions in 
our joint life when there was a cliotce benveen worbng for the 
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untouchables and remajning Vkith my wfe and I v.ou 1 d hz^e 
preferred the first. But thauhs to ms good the crisis 

a\erted. In m\ Ashram, which is mvfamilv, I ha^e £c%eral tin- 
touchablcs and a sued but nanghtt giri 11110? as int mm 
daughter. As to whether I am acting as a hindrarce to a 
settlement, I confess 1 am, for the simple reason that I would 
not be satisfied tsiih ant annpromise short of real complete in- 
d‘*pendence for India.’* 

The last question put to GandJuji was as follows * 

Head oa He-cet 

“SoHETTJiES tvE hate found it difficult to reconcile the special 
form of united protest that \ou ba\e e^oKed, with an appeal 
to rcasoa. ^Vbat is it that makes vou som^mes feci that an 
appeal to reason should be put aside in fatour of more drastic 
action?” 

“Up to die sear 1906,” rephed Gandhiji, “I rimpl) lehcd 
on an appeal to reason. I was a ten industrious rcformcf. I 
was a go^ draftsman, as I alwasT had a clo^e gnp of facts which 
in Its turn was the necessar) result of my meticulotis regard for 
ljutli. But I found that reason tailed to produce an impresden 
when the cnucal moment am'cd m South Afnca. My 

were excited, e;en a vorm viU and does sometimes turn 2sd 

there ssas talk of WTealing lengcance; I had then to chccie 
between alliing mi-self to nolcnoe or ficdicg out seme other 
method of the crins and stopping the not ar.d it came 

to rre that we «'’ou!d refuse to obc) legislation that was de- 
grading and let them put us in jail if they liked. Thus, cairc 
in’o b-ing the moral equivalent of war. I vas then a loyal.*:, 
because, I mipbciily' bdiesed that the som total of the actinfirs 
of the Empire was good lor India and for humanm. 

Amsirg in En^and soon afier the outbreak of the w ar, I plurged 
into it and later when I was forced to go to India as a result 
of the pTcmijy' that I had deseJoped, I led a recruiting cam- 
paign at the risk of my life, and to the ho’Tor of some of nv 
friends. The diriliunonment came in 1919 after the pas^ape of 
the Black Rowlatt Act and the refusaj of U-c Go%cnini<Tt to gise 
the simple elementary redress of pnned wrongs that we had 
asled for. 'And so, in 1920, I beamc a rcb*L Since then the 
eomicrion has been growing upon me that things of fundamental 
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importance to the people arc not secured by reason alone but 
have to be purchased %Mih their suflermK. SufTcring is the law 
or human beings; war is the law of the jungle But sufTcnng is 
infinitely more posserful than the law of the jungle for con* 
verting the opponent and opening his can, which arc otherwise 
shut, to the voice of reason Nobody Jias probably drawn up 
more petitions or espoused more (oriorn causes than I, and I 
base come to this fundamental conclusion that if you svanf 
something really important to be done you must not merely 
satisfy the reason, you must move the heart also The appeal 
of reason is more to the head but the penetration of the heart 
comes from suffering. It opens up the inner understanding in man. 
Suffering is the badge of the human ract, not the sword ” 


Maoamc Mostessori 

Madame movtmsobi’s meeting with Gandhiji was the meeting 
of a soul with a soul. She was so deeply touched that she wrote ; 
“Gamlhl appears to me as .a soul rather than a man. He 
had been in my thouglits for years and years. I have followed 
him with my soul, flis gendeness, his sweetness was such that tt 
was as if in tlie whole world there existed no such thing os hardi- 
ness; he gasc liimsclf freely and fully, as if no limits or obsta- 
cles existed; strong, direct as a ray of sunshine It seemed to 
me that this scrvcrablc being might greatly aid tic teoclen 
whom 1 am prepanng. Tlic teacher should be opcnOicaried 
and generous, should change his own soul that he may come 
forth from the hanh world of tlic adults, that world full of 
obstacles thwarting the life of humanity. Mav his meeting 
with our teachers aid us in the spiriiual dcferce of the chilrl 
in humanity.” Gaits and pilloiss were providid for us to sit 
on and the children — from the poor borough of Islington — all 
like little angels, clean and sweet, and simply dressed, with bare 
legs and feet, gave Gandhij'i a right Indian greeting— ffcmcr/f-iw. 
And then the little ones treated us to what they had been 
taught — rhythmic movement, little acts of concentration and will 
power, instrumental music and last, but not the least, an exer- 
cise in silence. It impressed ail those present greatly. In 
Madame Montessori, surrounded by her children, one had a 
vision of the world set free for the children — children, the only 
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creation of the Maker most akin to Himself Even if Madame 
MonCesson’s educational ambition may not bear full fruit, she 
%vill have rendered a umque service to humanity by turmng the 
attention of parents and teachers to the adorable in the child 
In sweet musical Italian she gavcCandhiji a bncf nclcomc, which 
her secretary translated into English And even the translation 
thrills one through and through 

“I address myself to the pupils of my course and also to the 
friends here I have a great thing to say to you — the Soul of 
Gandhi — that great Soul of which we arc so consaous is here 
wth us, incarnate in his bodily form The voice which we shall 
soon have the privilege of hearing is that voice which sounds 
throughout the world He speaks with love, and not merely witli 
his voice does he speak but with his whole life Such a rare thing 
IS this, that when it happens every ear listens 

“Noble Master' I am proud that the voice which is pmilegcd 
to give you your welcome here, should be the voice of one of 
the Latin races — a voice from Rome, the great city Rome, 
cradle of the religious thoughts of the West I wish that I could 
here present incarnate all the life and thought of tlie ^Vcst to 
do honour to the East I present you here my students There 
are not only my students, but there are friends and the friends 
of their friends, and their relations gathered here together But 
among my students there arc people of many many nations 
Here met together are the generous hearted English teachers 
and many students from India — Italian students, Dutch, 
German, Danes, Swedes, Czechoslovakians, Austnans, Hungan- 
ans, Amcncans, Australians, students from New Zealand, South 
Africa, Canada and from Ireland They are all here out of love 
for the child. 

“The world civilization and lliought of the child this is wliat 
hnks us and bnngsus together id your presence, O Master' For, 
we teach children to live, to live that spintual life upon whicli 
alone can be built up the peace of the world- That is why the 
students are gathered together here to hear the voice of a 
Master in the art of life and for all of its — students and their 
fnends, this will be a memorable da) in our hves. Thes'* 24 
little English children, who have prepared themselves and 
worked for you, are living symbols of Uie new child that is to 
be We all a^ait from you the word." 
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Thu had the tremendous efTect of smiting all the cords of 
Gandhiji’s heart which, trembling produced a music worthy of 
the great occasion It was at once a message and a charter for 
the parents and children m all parts of the world I reproduce 
It here jn full 

PAREjm’ Respovsibiljtv 

"Madauf, you have overwhelmed me with your words It 11 
perfectly true, I must admit it in all humility, that however 
indiircrcntly it may be, I endeavour to represent love in every 
fibre of my being I am impatient to realize the presence of my 
Maker, Who to me embodies Truth and in the early part of 
m> career I discovered that if I was to realize Truth I must 
obey, even at thf cost of my life, the law of Love And having 
been blessed with children, I discovered that the law of Love 
could be best understood and learned through little children 
Were it not for us, their ignorant poor parents, our children 
would be perfectly innocent I believe implicrtly that the child 
is not born mischievous in the bad sense of the term If parents 
would behave themselves whilst the child is growing, before it is 
born and afler, it j$ a well known fact that the child would in* 
simcuvely obey the law of Truth and the law of Love And 
when I understood this lesson in the early part of my life, I 
began a gradual but distinct change in life 

“I do not propose to desenbe to you the several phases 
through which this stormy life of mine has passed, but I can 
only, m truth and in perfect humility, bear witness to the fact 
that to the extent that I have represented Love m my life, in 
thought, word and deed I have realized the “Peace that passeth 
understanding” I have bafiled many fnends when they have 
noticed in me peace that they liave envied, and they have asked 
me for the came of that priceless possession I have not been 
able to explain the cause save by saying that if my fnends found 
that peace in me, it was due to my attempt to obey this, the 
greatest law of our being 

“It was in 1915 when I reached India, that I first became 
acquainted with your activities It was jn a place called Atnreli 
that I found that there was a little school being conducted after 
the Montesson System Voar name had preceded that first 
acquaintance I found no difficulty in finding out at once that 
this school was not carrying out the spint of your teaching, the 
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letter was there, but Avhilst there was an honest — more or less 
honest — efTort being made, I saw too that there was a great 
deal of tinsel about »t. 

Natwhe as Teacher 

‘T CAsiE in touch, then, with more such schools, and the more 
I came in touch, the more I began to understand that the founda- 
tion tvas good and splendid, if the children could be taught 
through the laws of nature — nature, consistent with human 
digmt), not nature that governs the beasL I felt instinctively 
from the way in which the children were being taught that 
whilst the) were being indifTerently taught, the original teaching 
was conceived m obedience to this fundamental law Since 
then, I have had the pleasure of coming across several of vour 
pupils, one of whom had even made a pilgnmage to Italy and 
had received your personal blessings I vias looking forward to 
meeting (he children here and )ou all and it was a great pleasure 
to me to sec these chtldrem I had taken care to learn something 
about these little children. 1 had a foretaste of what 1 saw 
here, m Birmingham, where there is a 'chool between which and 
this there is a difference But I also saw that there also human 
nature was strugghng to express itself I see the same thing 
here and it was a matter of inexpressible jo) to me that fioin 
their childhood the chJdrcn were brought to understand the 
Virtue of silence, and how m response to the whisper from 
their teacher the children came forward one after another m 
that pm drop silence. It gave me great joy to see all those 
beautiful rhy-thmic movements and, as I was ivalching those 
moveincnts of the children, my whole heart went out to die 
millions of the children of the semi stan cd villages of India, and 
1 asked myself as my heart went out to those children, is it pos- 
sible for me to give them those lessons and the training that are 
being given under your system, to those children^ We arc 
conducting an experiment amongst the poorest of the children 
is JxuJja, J do noJ hurw hifw jir ihe aeprjiujesfi wall go ^Ve 
have the problem of giving real vital educauon to thc'c children 
of India’s hovels, and wc have no matenal means 
The CniLO as Teaciitp 

“We have to fall back upon the voluntary assistance of 
teachers, but when I look for teachen, they are very few, 
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cspccnll), tcachcn of Ujc »>pe \vanirtl, in order to draw tl c best 
from the children through undcrst-indirg, through studjing 
their indt\iduilny and then putting the chdd on as onn re 
sources, as it were, on its own honour And believe me, from 
m> rxpcnrncc of hundreds, 1 was going to say tliousinds, of 
children, — I know that they ha\c perhaps a finer sense of 
honour than you and I have The greatest lessons in life — if we 
would but stoop and humble ourselves, we tsould learn, not 
from grown up learrcd men, but from the so-ctllcd ignorant 
children Jesus nc%er uttered n Iofu<r or a grander truth than 
when he said that wisdom cometh out rf die moudis of babes 
I bclic\c It, I !ia\e noticed u m my own experience diat if we 
tioiiM approncli babes in humility and in innocence, we would 
Icirn wisdom from them 

“I must not take up your time I have simply given you what 
IS, at the present moment, agiuung me, namely, the delicate 
problem coatidered in human icnns of drawing out the best 
from these millions of children of whom I have told you But 
I have learned this one lesson — that what is impossible with 
man js child s play with God and if we have faiUi in that Di\i» 
nity winch presides on the destiny of the meanest of His creation, 

I have no doubt that alt dungs arc possible and in that final 
hope, I live and pass my time and endeavour to obey His 
will Tlicrcforc, I repeat that even as you, out of your love 
for children, arc endctvounng to teach those children through 
your numerous insutunons, the best that can be brought out 
of them, even so, I hope that it will be possible not only for 
the children of the wealthy and the well to do but for the 
children of the paupers to receive training of this nature You 
have very truly remarked that if we arc to reach real peace in 
this world and if we arc to carry on a red war against war, 
we shall have to begin with children and if they will grow up 
in their natural innocence, we won’t bate the struggle, we won’t 
have to pass fruitless idle resolutions, but we shall go from love 
to love and peace to peace until at Hst all the corners of the 
world are covered with that peace and love for which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the whole world is hungering” 
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[■ITic following art rtlevani clauses from an ^igrcantn’ 
arrived ai consequert on the con enations ihal had tahcn place 
Iv’tv.een th<* \ icero) and Gandhji, m punuancc of vilnch the 
Congress suspended the ci.il disobedience carrpaign and 
agreed to take part in the dcUtK^atioas of tb'* Second RourJ 
Tab’c ConPrence ] 

Ck^st 2 Vs regards co" titutional questions, the scope cf 
future diseur on is stated, v nth the 2 «ent of H j Majest/s 
Government, to be with the object of considering further the 
sch**!!!** for the coittioitioual Government of India disci^cd at 
the Rourd Table Conference Of the sch-me th<Tc outlined 
Fcd'rauoQ is an essential part, so also are Indian rcsponabhtj 
and reseratuns rr safeguards m the interests of India, for 'uch 
matten as, for instance, defence, external afiair, ih'* pintion of 
minonues, the financial credit of India, and the duchargL of 
obligation!. 

ClTx:e & As regard* tbt lxr>coiC of foreign goods there uTc 
tvvo issues invo’ved, fimlv, the cbaracier cf Uie boycott and 
Mcoodl , the rneihods cmplo)ed in givmg effect to it. Tb* 
po^iuon of Govcrcim*nt u as follows. TTiey apprwe of the cn 
couragemeri of Indian industries as part of the cooponic ard 
icdustnal movement designed to ijnprov* thematenal condition 
of Indi2, and ihcv Uavc ro denre to djcourage m-thods of 
propagarda, pemiasion or advertisement purru'-d with thj 
object in view, 'vluch do not lotcrirrc Vkith the freedom of 
action of individuals, or arc rot prgud.aal to the maintenance 
of law ard 0111*1 But th* bovcott of non Indian goods (except 
o’" cloth which has bein applied to all foreign cloth) has been 
djrect*d dunng the civil disobedience ircAcment chieflj, if rjyx 
exclmivelv, against BnUih go<’>ds, and ir regard to these it has 
been adm ttcdl) onp’oscd to order to carrt pressure fur po 1 
tical ends. 

It IS accepted that a berveo’t of tlm character, and organized 
for th.s purpose, wdl not b* oor^nent with the partiopatioo 
of representative rf th* Corsrtss in a frank and fnerdl/ 
230 
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discussion of consiuutional questions betw'ccn representatives of 
Bnush India, of the Indian States, and of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and political parties jd England which the settlement 
IS intended to secure It is therefore, agreed that the disconti- 
nuance of the cud disobedience movement connotes the definite 
discontinuance of the employment of the bo>coit of British 
commodities as a political weapon and that, in consequence, 
those who have cpven up during a time of political excitement, 
the sale or purcliasc of Bniish goods must be left free without 
an) form of restraint to change their attitude if they so desire 
C/cute 7 In regard to the methods employed m furtherance 
of the replacement of non Indian by Indian goods, or against 
the consumption of intoxtcating liquor and drugs, — resort will 
not be had to methods coming within the category of picketing 
except within tjie limits permitted by the ordinary law Such 
picketing shall be unaggressive and it shall not involve coercion, 
intimidation, restraint, hostile demonstration, obstruction to 
the public, or any oITcnce under the ordinary law If and when 
any of these methods is employed in any place, the practice of 
pidceting m that place will be suspended 
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DECLARATIONS OF THE PRIME MINISTER 
I 

[The foUcr-'ing is the declaration made b% the Fnmc 
Minister on the igtb January, 1931 at the conclusion of the fint 
Round Table Conference] 

The vnev* of His Majestv** Gm eminent is that rcsponnbiht) 
for the Gcr ernmciit of India *hould be placed upon L^islatures 
Central and PrcMcaal, vtiih •uch protTstons as may be necessary 
to guarantee, dunng a period of transition the ance of 
certain obligations and to meet other «peci?.l circumstances, and 
also isilh *uch guarantees as are required bj minontits to 
protect their puliucal liberties ai*d nghts. 

In *uch itatuiory ‘afeguards as maj be made for m'^ng 
the needs of the iraniitioaal pened, it nil b* a pnmary concern 
of His Majejt\‘’s Govemnsent to *ee that the resened pen err 
are 10 framed and exerased as not to pn^udice the advance of 
India through the n'v coasiiluitoo to full respoonbiht) fo’’ her 
ov»n gotcrmccoL 

His Majesn-’s Gen cmm'Dt, uhilst mabeg tJm declaration, 
u aiiare that tome of the conditions tihich are essential to 
the ttorbng of «uch a comutution at is cortemplatcd hate 
not b'*cn 6nally settled, but it b»!i— es that at the result r f the 
wo 4 : done here, thej bate been brought to a point v>hich cn 
courages the hope that further n^otiaUons, aft*T this declaration, 
Viill b- scccesdiiL 

His Majestv'’* Got eminent has taicn note of the lact that 
the d-hb^tions of the Conference hate p oceeded on the 
basil, accepSd bj all panics, that the Central Go* emment 
♦hould b* a Federation of all India, embracing both the Irdjan 
States and British India ioabi->caroeral Icgulature. The precise 
form and structorc of the nc* Federal Ca% emment must b* 
determined after further disoxuion wth the Pnnccs ard re 
presentatrt cs of Bnlish India- The range of mtgccts to be com 
mittcd to It viU also require further diicusron, b-causc the Fede- 
ral Government ssiU have authonty onlv in such matten con- 
cerning the States as be ceded bv their Rulers in agre em ent 

23* 
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made b) them on entenng into the Federation TJic connection 
of the States with the rcdcration will tcniam subject to «hc 
basic pnncjpJe that in regard to all matters not ceded by them 
to the rcdcration their rctalions tvill he iMih the Crown acting 
through the agency of t)ie Viceroy 
With a Legislature comtituicd on a federal basis. His Maj- 
esty’s Government will be prepared to recognize die pnncipic 
of the responsibility of the Executive to the Legislature 
Under existing conditions the lubjects of Defence and 
External Affairs will be reserved to the Governor General, and 
arrangements will be made to plac< in hts hands the powers 
necessary for the administration of tliosc subjects hforeover, 
as the Governor General must as a last resort, be able in an 
emergency to maintain the tranquillity of the State, and must 
similarly be responsible for the observance of the constitutional 
nghts of Minontics, he must be granted the necessary powers 
for these purposes 

As regards finance, the transfer of financial responsibility 
must necessarily be subject to such conditions as will ensure 
die fulfilment of the obtigauons incurred under the authonty of 
du. Secretary of State and the maintenance unimpaired of the 
financial stability and credit of Imba The Report of the 
Federal Structure Committee indicates some ways of dealing 
with this subject including a Reserve Bank, the service of loans, 
and exchange policy, which in the view of His Majesty's Govern 
ment, will have to be provided for somehow m the new constitu 
don It 18 of vital interest to all parties in India to accept these 
provisions, to maintain financial confidence Subject to these 
provisions the Indian Government would have full finanaal 
responsibility for the methods of revenue and for the control of 
expenditure on non reserved services 

Tins will mean that under the exisdng conditions the Central 
Legislature and Executive will have some features of dualism 
wluch will have to be fitted into the constitutional structure 
The Provision of reserved powers is necessary in the cir- 
cumstances and some such reservation has indeed been incidental 
to the development of mest free constitutions But every care 
must be taken to prevent conditions ansing which will necessitate 
their use It is, for instance, undesirable that Ministers should 
trust to the special powers of the Governor General as a means 
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of a\oiding rcsponsibibties which are properly their own, thus 
defeating the development erf" Responsible Government b) 
bringing into use powers meant to be m reserve and in the 
background Let there be no mistake about that 

The Governor’s Provinces will be constituted on a basts of 
full responsibility Their Ministnes will be taken from the 
Legislature and will be jointly responsible to iL The range of 
Provincial subjects wtU be so dcHncd as to give them the great- 
est possible measure of self government The authority of the 
Federal Government will be bouted to provisions required to 
secure its admimstration of Federal subjects, and so discharge 
its rcsponsibiUtj for subjects defined m the constitution as of 
all-India concern 

There will be reserved to the Governor on!^ that mimnvum 
of speaal powers which is required in order to secure, in 
exceptional arcumstaac«, the preS‘*rvation of tranquillity, and 
to guarantee the cnamtcnancc of rights provnded bv Statute for 
the Public Services and Minorities 

Ftnall), His Majesty'’s Government considers that the institu- 
tion in the Provinces of Responsible Government requires both 
that the Legulatures should be enlarged, and that they should 
be based on a more liberal franchise 

In framing the Constilutioo His Majesty*s Gov ermneot 
considers that it wiU be its duty to insert provisions guaranteeing 
to tlic \ anous miuomics, in addition to pobtical representauon, 
that differences of rebgion, race, sect or caste, shall not them- 
selves constitute avic duabditics 

In the opinion of His Majety’s Government it is the duty 
of the communities to come to an a g r eeiii enl amongst themselves 
on the points raued by the Mjnonues Sub-Committee but not 
settled there During the continuing negotiatior.5 such an 
agreement ought to be reached and the Govcmmcnl will con- 
tinue to render what good offices it can to help to secure that 
end, as it is anxious not only that no delay should take place in 
putting the new Constitution into operation, but that it should 
start with the goodwill and confidence of all the communities 
concerned- 

The various sub-committees v%hich have been studying the 
more important pnnciplcs of a Consutulion which would meet 
Indian conditions have surveyed a conaderablc pan of the 
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Structure in detail and the still unsettled points hue Inrcn ad- 
vanced a good way to m Tgrecmcnl His Majesty’s GoNcrn- 
ment, howcNcr, in view of the character of the Conference and 
of the limited time at its disposal »n London, has deemed it 
advisable to suspend its work done, and expedients considered 
for oiercoming the diflicuhiea which have been raised His 
Majesty’s Government wall consider, without delay, a plan by 
which our co-operation may be continued so that the results of 
our completed work may be seen in a new Indian Constitution 
If, in the meantime, there is a response to the Viceroy’s appeal 
to those engaged at present in civil disobedience, and othen wish 
to co-opcraic on the general lines of this declaration, steps will 
lie taken to enlist their services 

I must convey to you all on behalf of the Government its 
hearty appreciation of the seraiccs you have rendered not only 
to India hut to this country, by coming here ami engaging in 
these personal negointions. Personal contact is the best way of 
removing those unfortunate tlifrerences and miiundentandings 
whiclt too many people on both sides have been engendering 
between us in recent yean A mutual understanding of intention 
and dilTiculty, gained under such conditions as have prevailed 
here, IS by far the best way for discovering waya and means 
of settling diHcrcnces and satisfyang claims lIis Majesty’s Gov* 
cmmcni will sinve to secure such an amount of agreement as 
will enable the new Comtitution to be passed tlirough tlie British 
ParlntncnC and to be put into operation with the active good- 
will of the people of both countries 
II 

fTlic Statement made by the Prime Minister to the Round 
fable Conicrcncc at Uic close of us Second Session, isi Decem- 
ber 1931, vs given below] 

I We Invt. now had two sessions of the Round Table Con- 
ference, and the time has come to survey the important work 
vvhicli-has been done, first of all, in setting out the problems 
which in the task of Indian constitution building we have (o 
surmount, and then in trying to find how to surmount them 
The reports presented to us now bring our co-opcraiion to the 
end of another stage, md we must pause and study what has 
been done and tlic obstacles whicli vve have encountered and 
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the best ways and means of bnngiog our work to a successful 
end as rapidly as possible I regard our discusnons and our per- 
sonal contact! here as of the highest value, and make bold to 
say that they ha\e raised the problem of Indian constitutional 
reform far abo%e the mere tcchnicabties of constitution making, 
for we have ivon that conEdence in, and respect for, each other 
vshich has made the task one of hopeful poliucal co-operation. 
That, I am confident, vtU continue to the end. By cooperation 
alone can vc succeed. 

a At the banning of tlie year I made a declaration of the 
policy of the then government, and I am authorized by the present 
one to gisc you and India a specific assurance that it remains 
their policy I shall repeat the salient S'*ntencc3 of that declaration 

“The new of Hu Majesty’s Government is that responsi- 
bility for the Gavemnvent of India «hould be placed upon Legis- 
latures, Ontral and Prervinaal, with such provisions as may be 
necessa'y to guarantee, dunog a penod of trannuon, the obser- 
vance of certain obligations and to meet other special circum- 
*tanc«, and abo nnth such guarantees as arc required by xntno- 
nties to protect their pobucal bb-rties and nrhts. 

“In such statutor, safeguards as may be made for neeuog 
the needs of transitional period, it will be a pnmarv imnccrn 
of Hu Majesty’s Govemmeat to •te that the reserved povers 
are to framed and exercued as not to prejudice the advance of 
India through the new coiuutuuon to full reapoiuiblity for her 
ov.n government.’' 

3 With regard to the Central Government, I made it 
plain that, subject to defined conditions, Hu Majesty’s late 
Government were prepared to recognize the pnncip’e of the 
respormbihty of the Executive to the Legulalure if both ucre 
constituted on All-India Federal basu The pnnaple of repon 
sibiht) VI as to be subject to the qualificaUon that, in cxuling 
arcumstances, Defence and External Affain must be reserved 
to the Governor General, and that, in regard to finance such 
ttrtfdcrcitno Trf££>*i lipjJxj -as 'tweii necfit ‘irt: ‘tdSlnnvth tfi 'hit 
obligations incurred under the authonty of the Secretary of 
State, and the maintenance uiumpaimd of the financial stabibty 
and credit of India 

4 Finally, it was our vacvi that the Covcmor-Gcncral roust 
be granted the necessary powen to enable him to fulfil hu 
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Government and from the leaders of Indian opinion care, courage 
and time, lest when the w ork is done it may bnng confusion and 
disappointment, and instead of opening the tv ay to political 
progress may effectively bar it. We must build like good crafts- 
men, well and truly, our duty to India demands that from all 
of us 

8 What then is the general position in which ^ve find our- 
selves as regards a practical programme for the advancement 
of our common aims^ I want no more general declarations 
which" cany us no further m our work The declarauons al- 
ready made and repeated toda) arc enough to give confidence 
in the purpose of the Government and to proMdc work for the 
Committees to which I shall refer I want to keep to business 
The great idea of All India rcdcraimn still holds the field The 
principle of a Responsible Federal Goiemmcnt subject to certain 
reservations and safeguards through a transition penod, remains 
unchanged. And we arc all agreed that the Governors' Provinces 
of the future are to be raponsibly governed units, enjoying the 
greatest possible measure of freedom from outside interference 
and dictation in canning out thcjr own policies in iheir own 
sphere 

g I should explain at once m connection with that last point 
that wc contemplate as one feature of the new order that the 
North West Frontier Province should be constituted a Governor's 
Province, of the same status as other Governors' Provinces, but 
wnih the due regard to the necessary requirements of the Fron- 
tier, and that, as in all other Governors’ Provinces, the powers 
entrusted to the Governor to safeguard the safety and tranquillity 
of the Province shall be real and cncctivc 

10 His Majesty's Government abo accept in pnnaplc the 
proposition which was endorsed at the last Conference that Sind 
should be constituted a separate Province, if satisfactory means 
of financing it can be found. Wc therefore intend to ask the 
Government o'* India to arrange for a conference with represen- 
tatives of Sind for the purpose of trying to overcome the diffi- 
culties disclosed by tnc report of the cxpcr» financial investigation 
which has just been completed. 

11 But I have digress^ from the question of a programme 
m the light of the accepted factors — Federation as the aim and 
self governing Provinces and the Indian States as its basis As 
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\Iajont) Government is not lo be emplmed to their moral or 
maienal disadvantage in the bod) politic. The Government 
cannot undertake here and now to <pccifv in detail what those 
provisions <bou]d be Thetr fonn and 'cope nil need the movt 
anxious and careful consideration with a view to ensuring on 
the one hand that thev arc reasonabli adequate for their pur- 
po^, and on the other that ihc^ do not encroach to an extent 
which amounts to stultification, upon the principles of repre- 
‘encamc ReponsibV Government In this matter the Committee 
of Consultauon ‘hculd plav an important part, for, here also, 
just as in resard to the method and propomons of electoral 
representation, it is vital to the success of the new constituuon 
that it should be framed on a basis of mutual agreement 
18 Nerv once again we must bid each other goodbje Great 
'trades have b'^cn mad-, greater, I am sure you will fied, than 
the mo^t optunuiic tbinL I was glad to hear m the cou”* of 
these debates speaker after 'pcaler tabng that view It is the 
true view We have met vnth obstacles, but one of those opD- 
mists to whom humamtv ov\e3 mo^t of its pr o gre ss said that 
“obstacles were made to be overcome'^ In that buoyancy of 
'pint and good will which comes from il let us go on with our 
task. My fairlv wide expenecce of Conferences like this is that 
the road lo agreemeou is \en broken and httcred with o^tme- 
uons to begin with, and the fint stages often fill one with des- 
pair But quite suddcnlv, and generally nnexpectcdlj, the way 
♦mooties itself out and the end 15 harpdv reacbed. I rot only 
pray that such mav b“ our eepenenoe, but I assure you that 
the Govenxm-Dt will stnve ucccavmgly lo secure such n 'jccess- 
ful terminatioa to ojr mutual laboun. 
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